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Abstract:  This  report  represents  the  public  release  version  of 
ERDC/CERL  TR-09-37:  “Comprehensive  Historical  and  Architectural 
Documentation  Report  for  Fort  Riley,  Kansas.”  It  inventories  all  buildings 
and  structures  constructed  at  Fort  Riley,  Kansas,  from  1855-1963,  with 
the  exception  of  buildings  already  covered  under  national  Advisory  Coun¬ 
cil  on  Historic  Preservation  (ACHP)  Program  Comments.  In  three  separate 
studies  (1993-1994,  2007,  and  2008),  ERDC-CERL  inventoried  and 
evaluated  373  properties  on  the  installation  that  were  constructed  during 
1855-1963.  Determinations  of  Eligibility  (DOE)  to  the  National  Register  of 
Historic  Places  (NRHP)  were  then  made,  based  on  the  significance  of  the 
buildings  and  the  degree  to  which  they  retain  their  integrity  for  conveying 
that  significance.  As  a  result,  272  of  those  buildings  and  structures  have 
been  determined  to  be  eligible  for  inclusion  in  the  NRHP. 


DISCLAIMER:  The  contents  of  this  report  are  not  to  be  used  for  advertising,  publication,  or  promotional  purposes. 
Citation  of  trade  names  does  not  constitute  an  official  endorsement  or  approval  of  the  use  of  such  commercial  products. 
All  product  names  and  trademarks  cited  are  the  property  of  their  respective  owners.  The  findings  of  this  report  are  not  to 
be  construed  as  an  official  Department  of  the  Army  position  unless  so  designated  by  other  authorized  documents. 

DESTROY  THIS  REPORT  WHEN  NO  LONGER  NEEDED.  DO  NOT  RETURN  IT  TO  THE  ORIGINATOR. 
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1  Introduction 

1.1  Background 

Through  the  years,  the  U.S.  Congress  has  enacted  laws  to  preserve  our  na¬ 
tional  cultural  heritage.  The  first  major  federal  preservation  legislation 
was  the  Antiquities  Act  of  1906,  instrumental  in  securing  protection  for 
archeological  resources  on  federal  property.  The  benefits  derived  from  the 
Antiquities  Act  and  subsequent  legislation  precipitated  an  expanded  and 
broader  need  for  the  preservation  of  historic  cultural  resources.  With  this 
growing  awareness,  on  15  October  1966  the  U.S.  Congress  codified  the  Na¬ 
tional  Historic  Preservation  Act  of  1966  (NHPA),  the  most  sweeping  cul¬ 
tural  resources  legislation  to  date. 

The  U.S.  Congress  created  the  NHPA  to  provide  guidelines  and  require¬ 
ments  aimed  at  preserving  tangible  elements  of  our  past  primarily  through 
the  creation  of  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places  (NRHP).  Sections 
within  this  piece  of  legislation  (Sections  110  and  106)  require  federal  agen¬ 
cies  to  address  their  cultural  resources  (defined  as  any  prehistoric  or  his¬ 
toric  district,  site,  building,  structure,  or  object).  Section  110  requires  fed¬ 
eral  agencies  to  inventory  and  evaluate  their  cultural  resources.  Section 
106  requires  determination  of  the  effect  of  federal  undertakings  on  proper¬ 
ties  deemed  eligible  or  potentially  eligible  for  the  NRHP. 

In  2007,  ERDC-CERL  was  tasked  with  consolidating  previous  architec¬ 
tural  inventories  and  determinations  of  eligibility  (DOE)  for  Fort  Riley 
buildings  covered  by  studies  done  in  1993-1994,  2007,  and  2008.  Those 
studies  covered  facilities  constructed  from  1855-1945, 1953-1960,  and 
1946-1952/1961-1963,  respectively.  In  addition,  the  2008  study  invento¬ 
ried  and  evaluated  10  facilities  missed  by  earlier  efforts. 

Fort  Riley  is  located  in  the  northeastern  part  of  Kansas,  about  135  miles 
west  of  Kansas  City  and  130  miles  north-northeast  of  Wichita.  It  consists 
of  six  installations  including  the  Main  Post,  Camp  Funston,  Marshall  Army 
Airfield  (MAA),  Camp  Whitside,  Camp  Forsyth,  and  Custer  Hill  (Figure  1). 
The  post  was  originally  established  in  1853  at  the  location  where  the 
Smoky  Hill  and  Republican  rivers  join  to  form  the  Kansas  River,  just  east 
and  a  little  north  of  Junction  City,  Kansas. 
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Fort  Riley  is  home  to  the  U.S.  Army  1st  Infantry  Division  (ID),  a  unit  with 
a  distinguished  past  and  present,  including  being  first  on  the  beaches  at 
Normandy  in  World  War  II  (WWII),  and  the  first  division  called  to  fight  in 
the  Vietnam  War.  The  1st  ID  and  Fort  Riley,  Kansas,  provide  training  and 
support  to  ensure  soldiers  are  constantly  ready  for  battlefield  deployment. 


mm  hill 

FAMILY  HSC 


FORSYTH 
FAMILY  HSG. 


AREA  MAP 


Figure  1.  Map  of  Fort  Riley,  2007  (http://www.riley.army.mil/OurPost/Maps.asp.mil). 


1.2  Objective 

The  objectives  of  the  three  studies  were  to:  (l)  inventory  all  buildings  and 
structures  constructed  between  1855  and  1963;  (2)  research  the  history  of 
those  buildings  and  structures;  and  (3)  assess  the  eligibility  of  the  build¬ 
ings  and  structures  according  to  NRHP  guidelines.  Inventory  and  evalua¬ 
tion  of  these  facilities  was  required  for  NHPA  compliance  because  they 
had  reached  or  were  close  to  reaching  50  years  of  age,  and  thus  were  po¬ 
tentially  eligible  for  the  NRHP. 

1.3  Approach 

As  per  Section  110  of  the  NHPA,  Fort  Riley  needs  to  evaluate  all  of  its 
buildings  and  structures  potentially  eligible  for  the  NRHP.  Under  Military 
Interdepartmental  Purchase  Requests  (MIPRs),  the  Engineer  Research 
and  Development  Center’s  Construction  Engineering  Research  Laboratory 
(ERDC-CERL)  was  retained  to  undertake  the  three  projects  by  completing 
inventories  and  DOEs  for  the  Fort  Riley  properties.  ERDC-CERL  was  also 
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tasked  to  re-visit  the  buildings  and  structures  determined  eligible  in  the 
1993-1994  report  to  verily  their  integrity,  and  to  compile  the  three  build¬ 
ing  inventory  reports  into  this  current  report. 1 

This  integrated  report  has  several  parts.  The  introduction  contains  the 
methodology  used  for  the  reports;  the  next  section  consists  of  the  com¬ 
bined  historic  contexts  for  evaluating  the  properties,  followed  by  a  third 
chapter  containing  architectural  information  on  some  significant  proper¬ 
ties.  The  fourth  section  presents  the  combined  inventory  and  evaluation 
results,  and  the  fifth  contains  recommendations  for  the  eligible  buildings 
and  structures.  Appendices  are  used  to  present  more  detailed  information 
such  as  tables  of  inventoried  and  eligible  properties. 

For  a  property  to  qualify  for  the  NRHP,  it  must:  (1)  meet  at  least  one  of  the 
National  Register  Criteria  for  Evaluation,  (2)  be  significantly  associated 
with  an  important  historic  context,  and  (3)  retain  sufficient  integrity  to 
convey  its  significance  under  that  context.  (See  Appendix  A  for  complete 
qualification  criteria.) 

Several  steps  are  involved  to  complete  the  process  for  determining  eligibil¬ 
ity  to  the  NRHP,  and  the  same  process  was  utilized  during  all  three  pro¬ 
jects.  The  initial  two  steps,  architectural  inventory  and  archival  research, 
are  often  done  simultaneously  during  the  fieldwork  period  —  architectural 
inventory  and  archival  research.  For  the  1993-1994  report,  ERDC-CERL 
personnel  conducted  fieldwork  from  May-October  1992.  For  the  2007 
project,  Fort  Riley  fieldwork  occurred  1-6  April  2007.  Fieldwork  for  the 
2008  project  was  conducted  5-9  November  2007,  31  March-5  April  2008, 
and  27  April-i  May  2008. 

1.3.1  Architectural  inventory 

The  historic  architect  prepared  a  list  from  information  provided  by  the 
Fort  Riley  point  of  contact  (POC)  and  the  Department  of  Public  Works 
(DPW)  office  for  buildings  and  structures  to  be  surveyed.  Both  field  notes 
and  digital  photographs  were  taken  to  provide  the  data  necessary  to  de¬ 
scribe  each  building. 


1  The  individual  building  forms  are  not  included  in  the  integrated  report. 
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1.3.2  Archival  research 

Archival  research  involves  several  tasks.  The  first  task  is  the  initial  litera¬ 
ture  review.  The  second  is  to  identify  and  locate  primary  research  materi¬ 
als. 

1.3.2. 1  Initial  literature  review 

The  project  team  reviewed  published  material  to  determine  the  general 
history  of  Fort  Riley  for  the  time  period  under  study  and  any  government 
agreements  affecting  military  historical  preservation.  The  material  in¬ 
cluded  government  reports,  and  books  and  newspaper  articles  from  the 
Fort  Riley  vicinity  found  at  area  libraries  and  museums. 

Beginning  in  the  late  1980s  and  picking  up  steam  in  the  early  years  of  this 
present  decade,  the  Department  of  Defense  (DoD)  has  sought  a  more  cost- 
effective  means  to  inventory  and  evaluate  potentially  historic  buildings  on 
military  installations.  Recognizing  that  many  building  types  are  repeated 
in  great  numbers  across  many  installations,  the  DoD,  along  with  the  ACHP 
and  the  National  Conference  of  State  Historic  Preservation  Officers 
(NCSHPO),  created  a  series  of  agreements  that  allow  the  military  to  meet 
its  NHPA  obligations  for  entire  classes  of  buildings  at  once  in  a  nationwide 
manner.  These  agreements  are  in  the  form  of  Programmatic  Agreements 
(PA),  Programmatic  Memoranda  of  Agreement  (PMOA),  and  Program 
Comments,  and  offer  an  alternative  to  the  case-by-case  approach  to  inven¬ 
tory  and  evaluation.  At  Fort  Riley,  a  PA  and  three  Program  Comments 
were  found  to  apply,  and  they  affect  certain  buildings  constructed  at  the 
installation  between  1939  and  1974. 

In  a  Congressional  report  on  the  Military  Construction  Authorization  Bill 
for  1983,  the  DoD  was  directed  to  demolish  World  War  II  (1939-1946) 
temporary  buildings.2  Subsequently,  a  1986  PA  between  the  DoD,  the 
ACHP,  and  the  NCSHPO  outlines  procedures  for  fulfilling  NHPA  Section 
106  requirements  by  mitigating  the  adverse  impact  of  this  demolition.  Be¬ 
cause  of  this  mitigation  (documentation  of  selected  buildings  and  creation 
of  a  historic  context  study),  all  remaining  WWII  temporary  buildings  con- 


2  “Programmatic  Agreement  between  the  Department  of  Defense,  the  Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Pres¬ 
ervation,  and  the  National  Conference  of  State  Historic  Preservation  Officers,’’  Available  at 
http://www.achp.gov/progalt/DoD%20UPH%20program%20comment.pdf 
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structed  between  1939  and  1946  at  Fort  Riley  have  met  NHPA  eligibility 
requirements  and  were  not  included  in  this  inventory  and  evaluation.  3 

Additionally,  the  “Program  Comment  for  Cold  War  Era  Unaccompanied 
Personnel  Housing  (1946-1974)”  was  signed  18  August  2006.  This  Pro¬ 
gram  Comment  is  a  DoD-wide  agreement  that  declares  all  buildings  and 
structures  designed  and  built  as  unaccompanied  personnel  housing  (UPH) 
between  1946  and  1974  to  be  eligible  to  the  NRHP.  4  The  Program  Com¬ 
ment  covers  all  ongoing  operations,  maintenance  and  repair,  rehabilita¬ 
tion,  renovation,  mothballing,  cessation  of  maintenance,  new  construc¬ 
tion,  demolition,  deconstruction  and  salvage,  remediation  activities,  and 
transfer,  sale,  lease,  and  closure  of  such  facilities  constructed  between 
1946  and  1974.  A  historic  context  study  for  Army  UPH  has  been  completed 
as  mitigation. 5  For  the  Army,  this  designation  applies  to  all  buildings  with 
a  current  or  original  category  code  beginning  with  72  and  includes  bar¬ 
racks,  transient  lodging,  dining  facilities,  laundry  facilities,  garages  and 
carports,  hutments,  tent  pads,  and  bachelor  officer  quarters.  Therefore,  at 
Fort  Riley,  no  evaluation  judgment  is  necessary  for  these  buildings  be¬ 
cause  they  are  considered  eligible  to  the  NRHP  for  purposes  of  Section  106 
compliance  regardless  of  their  level  of  integrity.  In  light  of  this  Program 
Comment,  any  buildings  constructed  from  1946-1963  that  fall  under  its 
eligibility  determinations  are  excluded  from  this  survey. 

Additionally,  the  “Program  Comment  for  World  War  II  and  Cold  War  Era 
(1939-1974)  Ammunition  Storage  Facilities”  became  effective  18  August 
2006.3 4 5  6  This  Program  Comment  applies  DoD-wide  to  all  buildings  and 
structures  designed  and  built  between  1939  and  1974  as  ammunition  stor¬ 
age  facilities,  and  determines  them  all  to  be  eligible  to  the  NRHP.  An  exist¬ 
ing  historic  context  for  these  buildings  will  be  expanded  to  meet  mitigation 


3  John  S.  Garner,  World  War  II  Temporary  Military  Buildings:  A  Brief  History  of  the  Architecture  and  Plan¬ 

ning  of  Cantonments  and  Training  Stations  in  the  United  States,  (Champaign,  IL:  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers,  Construction  Engineering  Research  Laboratories),  1993. 

4  Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preservation,  Program  Comment  for  Cold  War  Era  Unaccompanied  Per¬ 

sonnel  Housing  (1946-1974),  Available  at: 

http://www.achp.gov/progalt/DoD%20UPH%20program%20comment.pdf. 

5  Kathryn  M.  Kuranda,  et  at,  Unaccompanied  Personnel  Housing  (UPH)  During  the  Cold  War  (1946- 

1989),  (Frederick,  Maryland:  R.  Christopher  Goodwin  &  Associates,  Inc.  for  the  U.S.  Army  Environ¬ 
mental  Center,  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  Maryland,  2003). 

6  Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preservation,  Program  Comment  for  World  War  II  and  Cold  War  Era  (1939- 

1974)  Ammunition  Storage  Facilities, 

https://www.denix.osd.mil/denix/Public/Library/NCR/program_alternatives.html9fm-culres  (ACHP 
2006). 
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requirements. 7  The  Program  Comment  covers  all  ongoing  operations, 
maintenance  and  repair,  rehabilitation,  renovation,  mothballing,  cessation 
of  maintenance,  new  construction,  demolition,  deconstruction  and  sal¬ 
vage,  remediation  activities,  and  transfer,  sale,  lease,  and  closure  of  such 
facilities  constructed  between  1939  and  1974-For  the  Army,  this  applies  to 
all  buildings  with  a  current  or  original  category  code  beginning  with  42 
and  includes  ammunition  bunkers,  magazines,  and  igloo  storage.  For  these 
types  of  Fort  Riley  buildings,  no  evaluation  judgment  is  necessary,  because 
they  are  considered  eligible  to  the  NRHP  for  purposes  of  Section  106  com¬ 
pliance  regardless  of  level  of  integrity.  In  light  of  this  Program  Comment, 
any  buildings  constructed  from  1946-1963  that  fall  under  its  eligibility  de¬ 
terminations  are  excluded  from  this  survey. 

More  recently,  on  31  May  2002,  the  ACHP  approved  the  “Program  Com¬ 
ment  for  Capehart  and  Wherry  Era  Army  Family  Housing  and  Associated 
Structures  and  Landscape  Features  (1949-1962). ”7 8 9  Through  this  agree¬ 
ment,  the  Army’s  entire  inventory  of  Capehart- Wherry  housing  is  eligible 
to  the  NRHP  for  the  purposes  of  Section  106  compliance,  and  a  historic 
context  with  accompanying  design  guidelines  has  been  produced  as  miti¬ 
gations  The  Program  Comment  covers  all  maintenance  and  repair  actions; 
rehabilitation;  layaway  and  mothballing;  renovation;  demolition;  demoli¬ 
tion  and  replacement;  and  transfer,  sale,  or  lease  out  of  federal  control  for 
Capehart-Wherry  housing,  associated  structures,  and  landscape  features, 
as  well  as  all  other  family  housing  constructed  between  1949  and  1962. 

This  effectively  removes  the  need  to  inventory  and  evaluate  Capehart- 
Wherry  housing  at  Fort  Riley,  as  the  buildings  are  eligible  regardless  of 
level  of  integrity.  At  Fort  Riley,  Capehart-Wherry  housing  includes  Rim 
Rock  Terrace  in  the  Main  Post  (ca.  1950),  Colyer  Manor  at  Camp  Forsyth 
(ca.  1950),  and  Monteith  Heights  (1962),  Warner  Heights  (1963),  and  Pe- 


7  Joseph  Murphey,  et  al.,  Army  Ammunition  and  Explosives  Storage  in  the  United  States,  1775-1945, 

(Fort  Worth:  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  Fort  Worth  District,  2000). 

8  Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preservation,  Program  Comment  for  Capehart  and  Wherry  Era  Army  Family 

Housing  and  Associated  Structures  and  Landscape  Features  (1949-1962),  (Washington,  DC:  Federal 
Register.  Vol.  67,  No.  110,  June  7,  2002),  39332-39335. 

9  Kathryn  M.  Kuranda  et  al.,  Housing  an  Army:  The  Wherry  and  Capehart  Era  Solutions  to  the  Postwar 
Family  Housing  Shortage  (1949-1962),  (Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  MD;  U.S.  Army  Environmental  Cen¬ 
ter,  2003);  R.  Christopher  Goodwin,  and  Associates,  Neighborhood  Design  Guidelines  for  Army 
Wherry  and  Capehart  Era  Family  Housing,  (Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  MD;  U.S.  Army  Environmental 
Center.  2003). 
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terson  Heights  (1963)  at  Custer  Hill.10  Because  of  this  Program  Comment, 
these  buildings  were  not  included  in  this  effort. 

1.3. 2. 2  Primary  research  material 

The  project  team  then  located  primary  research  materials  and  additional 
secondary  materials  to  enhance  the  published  sources.  This  report  is  based 
primarily  on  the  collections  found  at  Fort  Riley,  including  the  review  of 
cultural  resource  studies,  historical  accounts,  real  property  data,  construc¬ 
tion  program  documentation,  and  visual  information  (photographs,  tech¬ 
nical  illustrations,  architectural  drawings,  maps,  charts,  etc.).  Most  re¬ 
sources  were  provided  by  the  Conservation  and  Restoration  Branch, 
Environmental  Division,  Fort  Riley.  The  Fort  Riley  Museum  Division  pro¬ 
vided  textual  and  photographic  resources.  The  Dorothy  Bramlage  Public 
Library  in  Junction  City,  Kansas  provided  access  to  area  newspaper  micro¬ 
film  archives.  Visits  were  made  to  the  National  Archives  at  College  Park, 
Maryland  in  2007  and  2008  to  locate  additional  historic  photographs  and 
textual  information. 

1.3.3  Analysis 

After  the  initial  research  was  completed,  the  team  analyzed  the  gathered 
information.  Archival  and  field  information  was  integrated  throughout  the 
course  of  the  research.  Using  the  archival  sources,  the  research  team  dis¬ 
covered  relevant  historical  information.  As  the  field  research  identified 
specific  building  and  structure  type  characteristics  or  relationships,  the 
research  team  refined  their  questions  and  looked  further  in  the  archival 
records  for  answers.  The  integration  of  archival  and  field  methods  necessi¬ 
tated  an  integration  of  visual  and  written  sources  in  this  final  report. 

The  inventory  and  evaluation  projects  utilized  historic  photographs  and 
knowledge  of  standard  plans  to  inform  findings  and  to  provide  evidence  of 
the  historical  characteristics  of  the  structures  surveyed.  For  determining 
integrity  of  the  buildings,  the  researchers  relied  heavily  on  real  property 
cards  and  engineering  plans  (and  historic  photographs  when  available)  to 
determine  the  original  conditions.  The  researchers  relied  on  the  informa¬ 
tion  from  the  real  property  office  and  the  engineering  plans  to  determine 
size,  areas,  and  costs  of  the  buildings.  Some  information  on  the  construc- 


10  The  last  two  projects  were  underway  in  1962,  so  they  fall  under  the  Program  Comment.  Construction 
dates  given  are  for  project  completion. 
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tion  and  development  of  the  buildings  and  structures  under  study  was  lo¬ 
cated  in  back  issues  of  the  local  newspapers  and  at  the  National  Archives. 
For  purposes  of  determining  eligibility,  a  period  of  significance  from 
1852-1963  was  used.  This  encompasses  the  periods  of  construction  for  the 
properties  under  study.  The  final  chapter  provides  management  recom¬ 
mendations  pertaining  to  the  properties  that  have  been  determined  eligi¬ 
ble  to  the  NRHP. 

1.3.4  Products 

In  addition  to  the  work  of  three  reports  that  is  consolidated  here,  the  1993- 
1994  project  produced  documentation  for  every  inventoried  property  to 
standards  set  by  the  Historic  American  Buildings  Survey  (HABS)  program 
through  the  National  Park  Service  (NPS).  HABS  has  standards  for  four 
levels  of  documentation,  depending  on  the  level  of  detail  needed,  from 
Level  I  (the  most  in-depth)  to  Level  IV.  For  broad  inventories  such  as  the 
one  at  hand,  Level  IV  reports  are  considered  sufficient  by  HABS,  the  State 
Historic  Preservation  Offices  (SHPO),  and  the  DoD.  Level  IV  documenta¬ 
tion  produced  for  the  1993-1994  report  consisted  of  a  one-page  form  in¬ 
cluding  architectural,  historical,  and  photographic  information,  along  with 
5"  x  7"  photos  and  contact  prints  of  the  exterior.  The  HABS  Level  IV  re¬ 
ports  were  produced  by  the  use  of  the  Integrated  Building  Inventory  Sys¬ 
tem  (IBIS),  a  database/report  generation  system  developed  at  CERL.  IBIS 
data  could  be  imported  to  the  Cultural  Resources  Information  System 
(CRIS)  database,  allowing  the  installation’s  cultural  resource  manager  to 
efficiently  search  and  retrieve  data  on  the  buildings  documented. 

For  the  2007  and  2008  inventories  and  evaluations,  the  individual  build¬ 
ings  and  structures  were  documented  in  a  database  created  by  historical 
architect  Julie  Webster.  Each  property  has  a  multi-page  form  containing 
architectural  and  historical  information  along  with  a  condition  assessment 
and  digital  photographs  of  the  exterior.  The  forms  were  combined  into  a 
portable  document  file  (pdf)  format  that  was  made  available  to  the  spon¬ 
sor. 

1.4  Scope 

As  this  report  is  a  compilation  of  three  separate  studies,  there  are  some 
inconsistencies  in  levels  of  detail.  The  original  report  (1993-1994)  covered 
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all  buildings  and  structures  constructed  from  1855-1945  n.  Such  a  vast  time 
period  meant  that  the  historic  context  was  fairly  broad  and  did  not  always 
provide  a  high  level  of  detail  concerning  activities  on  post.  Also,  the  large 
time  span  included  several  hundred  buildings  to  inventory  and  evaluate, 
so  there  is  a  lack  of  detail  concerning  the  construction  of  certain  specific 
buildings.  The  building  inventory  from  the  1993-1994  report  is  included  in 
this  current  compilation  in  order  for  the  first  time  to  assemble  a  complete 
historic  continuity  for  Fort  Riley.  The  2007  and  2008  reports  cover  much 
smaller  periods  of  time,  and  therefore  were  conducted  at  a  much  finer 
level  of  detail. 


11  Even  though  Fort  Riley's  history  predates  1855,  there  were  no  permanent  structures  built  prior  to  that 
date,  and  none  of  the  earlier  temporary  structures  have  survived. 
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2  The  Historic  Context  for  Fort  Riley 
Development,  1852  -  1963 

In  order  to  fully  understand  how  these  buildings  fit  into  the  broad  patterns 
of  our  cultural  heritage,  we  must  place  these  buildings  into  their  proper 
historic  context.  The  following  section  is  an  overview  of  the  evolution  of 
Fort  Riley  and  traces  the  history  of  the  installation  from  its  beginning  as  a 
new  outpost  established  to  protect  westward  traveling  traders  and  settlers, 
to  its  present  day  status  as  the  home  of  the  1st  Infantry  Division.  This  his¬ 
torical  overview  was  used  to  create  the  thematic  groups  within  the  historic 
districts  and  to  determine  which  buildings  fit  into  those  groups. 

The  building  numbers  used  in  the  following  historical  overview  refer  to  the 
new  numbers  assigned  to  each  building  in  October  1987  by  the  Fort  Riley 
Real  Property  Office.  When  individual  buildings  are  referenced,  both  the 
post- 1987  and  pre-1987  numbers  are  given,  in  that  order.  For  instance,  if 
Building  87  is  referenced,  it  will  appear  as  Building  87/170. 

Fort  Riley  is  in  the  northeastern  part  of  Kansas  (about  135  miles  east  of 
Kansas  City  and  130  miles  north-northeast  of  Wichita).  It  was  established 
in  1852  at  the  site  where  the  Smoky  Hill  and  Republican  Rivers  join  to 
form  the  Kansas  River,  just  east  and  a  little  north  of  Junction  City.  Fort 
Riley  today  consists  of  six  cantonments  which  are  the  Main  Post,  Camp 
Funston,  Marshall  Army  Airfield,  Camp  Whitside,  Camp  Forsyth  and  Cus¬ 
ter  Hill.  The  historic  areas  of  the  fort  are  located  along  the  lowlands  and 
floodplain  of  the  two  rivers,  while  modern  housing  and  training  areas  are 
found  on  land  north  of  the  original  post. 

The  Louisiana  Purchase  of  1803,  the  first  territorial  acquisition  made  by 
the  United  States,  added  some  828,000  square  miles  of  land  between  the 
Mississippi  River  and  the  Rocky  Mountains.  During  the  ensuing  fifty 
years,  as  trade  and  transportation  routes  were  established,  settlers  and 
traders  began  moving  west,  displacing  the  Native  American  Indians  in  the 
process.  In  what  is  now  Kansas,  trade  and  travel  began  to  develop  along 
several  trails  including  the  Santa  Fe  Trail,  the  Oregon  Trail,  and  the  Smoky 
Hill  Trail.  Consequently,  forts  were  established  near  the  trails  in  order  to 
provide  protection  to  settlers  moving  westward.  Fort  Riley  was  one  such 
frontier  post. 
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2.1  Establishment  of  Fort  Riley 

In  the  winter  of  1824-25,  Congress  passed  a  bill  authorizing  the  marking  of 
the  Santa  Fe  Trail  from  Missouri  to  New  Mexico.  Fearing  that  Native 
Americans  living  on  the  plains  would  interfere  with  commerce  over  this 
trail,  Congress  appointed  a  commission  to  negotiate  with  them  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  gain  consent  to  the  survey  and  marking  of  the  trail.  As  a  result,  a 
treaty  was  signed  with  three  tribes  (the  Great  Osage  Indians,  the  Little 
Osage  Indians,  and  the  Kansas  [aka  Kansa]  Indians)  at  Council  Grove  on 
11  August  1825.  In  exchange  for  the  equivalent  of  $500,  the  Indians  agreed 
to  allow  surveying  and  marking  of  the  trail.  They  also  agreed  not  to  molest 
travelers  using  the  trail.  The  survey  was  completed  in  1827. 12 

Despite  the  1825  treaty,  there  were  many  conflicts  between  the  natives  and 
traders  along  the  trail.  Eventually  the  altercations  became  enough  of  a 
problem  that  traders  asked  the  government  for  protection.  Until  that  time, 
the  westernmost  outpost  was  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  which  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  May  1827  to  protect  the  developing  trade  along  the  Santa  Fe  Trail 
(opened  in  1821).  Located  on  the  Kansas-Missouri  border,  north  of  Kansas 
City,  Fort  Leavenworth  grew  increasingly  important  as  a  supply  and  train¬ 
ing  base.  However,  with  the  continuing  westward  expansion,  this  outpost 
became  too  far  removed  from  the  location  of  raids  and  disputes  that 
needed  immediate  attention.  In  the  early  1850s,  the  U.S.  Army  realized 
that  a  fort  located  farther  west  was  needed  to  better  protect  traders  and 
settlers  moving  along  the  Santa  Fe  and  Oregon  Trails. 

In  July  1852,  the  commanding  officer  of  Fort  Leavenworth,  Colonel  T.T. 
Fauntleroy,  recommended  that  a  post  be  established  “at  or  near  a  point  on 
the  Kansas  River  where  the  Republican  fork  unites  with  it.” *3  In  September 
of  the  same  year,  General  N.S.  Clarke  of  the  Sixth  Military  Department  ap¬ 
pointed  a  board  of  officers  to  select  the  location  for  the  new  post  some¬ 
where  near  the  forks  of  the  Kansas  River.  The  board  included  Captains 
E.A.  Ogden  and  L.C.  Easton  of  the  Quartermaster’s  Department;  Captain 
C.S.  Lovell,  Sixth  Infantry;  and  Lieutenant  J.C.  Woodruff,  of  the  Topog¬ 
raphical  Engineers. 


12  W.F.  Pride,  The  History  Of  Fort  Riley  (U.S.  Cavalry  Museum  and  Fort  Riley  Historical  and  Archeology 
Society,  1926),  41. 

13  Ibid.,  60-61. 
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These  men  traveled  to  and  chose  the  present  site  of  Fort  Riley.  Believing 
they  were  near  the  geographical  center  of  the  United  States,  they  initially 
named  the  new  post  Camp  Center.  Camp  Center  was  strategically  located 
at  the  junction  of  the  Republican  and  Smokey  Hill  Rivers  with  the  Kansas 
River.  It  would  provide  protection  for  users  of  the  Santa  Fe  Trail  to  the 
south  of  the  fort,  the  Smoky  Hill  Trail  east  of  the  fort,  and  the  Oregon  Trail 
north  of  the  fort. ‘4  The  board  submitted  its  report  in  November  of  1852. 

It  seems  likely  that  the  board  also  submitted  with  its  report  a  proposed 
plan  of  the  fort.  Reference  to  an  approved  plan  is  found  in  official  corre¬ 
spondence  less  than  two  years  later,  and  the  officer’s  professional  back¬ 
grounds  would  have  well  qualified  them  to  prepare  a  plan  at  the  time  of 
their  visit.  Probably  Captain  Lovell  and  Lieutenant  Woodruff  selected  the 
exact  site  of  the  post’s  parade,  while  Captain  Ogden  and  Captain  Easton 
advised  on  the  siting  and  number  of  buildings.  ^  The  board’s  report  was 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  War  in  January  1853. 16 

In  May  1853,  Captain  Charles  S.  Lovell  arrived  at  Camp  Center  bringing 
with  him  Companies  B,  F,  and  H  of  the  Sixth  Infantry.  Congress  appropri¬ 
ated  $65,000  for  the  erection  of  buildings,  presumably  temporary,  which 
the  men  of  the  Sixth  Infantry  occupied  that  year.  These  early  buildings 
were  constructed  partly  of  native  timber  and  partly  of  material  brought 
overland  or  up  the  river  from  Fort  Leavenworth.  There  are  no  pictorial  re¬ 
cords  of  these  structures  and  none  of  them  remain  today1?. 

In  June  1853,  the  name  of  the  post  was  officially  changed  to  Fort  Riley  in 
honor  of  the  recently  deceased  Major  General  Bennett  Riley.18  Bennett  Ri¬ 
ley  earned  distinction  as  an  able  cavalryman  under  Lt.  Colonel  Henry 
Leavenworth.  As  a  major,  Riley  commanded  the  first  wagon  train  escort 
over  the  Santa  Fe  Trail  in  1829.  During  his  participation  in  the  Mexican 
War,  Riley  was  promoted  to  brigadier  general  and  then  later  to  major  gen¬ 
eral  for  distinguished  service.  Later  in  life,  Riley  became  the  last  territorial 


14  Robinson  &  Associates,  Fort  Riley:  An  Historic  Overview,  V.I.,  Report  prepared  for  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers,  Kansas  City  District, (Washington,  D.C.,  October  1989),  11. 

15  Catherine  Crawford,  "Historical  Information:  The  Planning  of  Fort  Riley,  1852-1939"  in  Fort  Riley  Fam¬ 
ily  Quarters  Documentation  Project,  HABS  No.  KS-54,  (National  Park  Service,  September,  1985),  2. 

is  ibid.,  61. 

17  Thus,  the  period  covered  for  buildings  at  Fort  Riley  does  not  date  to  1853,  but  rather  to  the  first  per¬ 
manent  structures,  built  in  1855  (see  Section  2.2). 

18  Pride,  The  History  Of  Fort  Riley,  61. 
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governor  of  California  (in  1847)  and  helped  write  that  state’s  constitution. 
He  died  in  Buffalo,  New  York  in  1853.  ^ 

2.2  Early  construction 

In  March  1855,  Congress  made  an  additional  appropriation  for  Fort  Riley 
for  the  construction  of  permanent  buildings  sufficient  for  ten  companies  of 
cavalry  and  ten  companies  of  infantry.  Building  activity  began  in  July  of 
that  year  under  the  direction  of  Major  Ogden  (who  had  also  supervised 
construction  of  the  temporary  structures). 

As  this  construction  was  getting  under  way,  however,  a  cholera  epidemic 
broke  out  and  claimed  the  lives  of  close  to  too  workers  and  also  Major 
Ogden.  Panic  and  disorder  resulted,  and  men  began  deserting  the  fort.  Sgt. 
Lowe  and  Joseph  O.  Sawyer,  a  civilian  engineer,  restored  order,  took 
command  of  the  post,  and  organized  burial  parties.  A  few  days  later,  Lt. 
Eugene  Carr,  accompanied  by  a  doctor,  arrived  from  Fort  Leavenworth  to 
assume  command.  By  the  middle  of  August,  the  epidemic  subsided.  By 
early  September,  the  post  was  back  to  normal  and  construction  work  was 
resumed.20 

As  1855  came  to  a  close,  twelve  major  buildings  and  several  auxiliary 
structures  had  been  completed.  The  post  was  beginning  to  resemble  the 
1852-53  plan.  The  nucleus  of  the  installation  was  formed  by  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  officer’s  quarters  and  barracks  around  a  553'  by  603'  rectangle  pa¬ 
rade  ground  located  on  a  high,  relatively  level  area  north  of  the  Kansas 
River.  The  arrangement  included  six  barracks  for  enlisted  men  along  the 
east  and  west  sides  of  the  parade  ground.  Six  sets  of  officer’s  quarters  were 
situated  along  the  north  and  south  sides. 

A  hospital  was  constructed  east  of  the  parade  ground  while  a  guard  house, 
a  sutler's  store,  and  carpenter,  saddler,  and  blacksmith  shops  were  built 
directly  to  the  west.  Five  stables,  an  ice  house,  and  a  commissary  store¬ 
house  were  erected  to  the  southwest,  while  a  brick  magazine  was  built  to 
the  northwest.  For  some  reason,  the  chapel  and  parsonage  were  built  some 
distance  to  the  northwest  of  the  parade  group. 


19  Fort  Riley:  Its  Historic  Past,  (U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1981),  16,  565-238/115  Region  No. 6. 

20  "Frontier  Post  Is  Designated  As  Fort  Riley  June  27,  1853,"  Junction  City  Union,  24  June  1953. 
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Native  limestone  was  used  to  construct  the  first  permanent  buildings  and 
subsequent  buildings  at  Fort  Riley.  The  woodwork  for  the  early  buildings 
at  Fort  Riley  was  made  at  a  factory  in  Cincinnati  and  shipped  by  boat  to 
Fort  Leavenworth  along  with  the  necessary  lumber,  hardware,  and  glass. 
After  being  loaded  onto  wagons  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  the  material  was 
transported  to  Fort  Riley. 

2.3  Early  limestone  construction  at  Fort  Riley 

Limestone  is  found  in  abundance  in  the  high  river  bluffs  that  border  the 
three  rivers  dividing  the  Junction  City-Fort  Riley  area.  The  Fort  Riley 
Military  Reservation  includes  several  limestone  quarry  sites  which  pro¬ 
vided  the  stone  used  in  the  construction  of  buildings.  The  quarries  are  at 
Grant  Cliffs  and  Sheridan  Bluffs  along  the  Kansas  River,  at  Sherman 
Heights  along  the  Republican  River,  and  along  both  sides  of  the  Smoky 
Hill  River.21  The  first  quarry  at  Fort  Riley  was  located  at  the  present  site  of 
the  Ogden  Monument  (east  of  the  main  post  along  Huebner  Road).  A 
marker  on  the  monument  reads: 

On  this  site  marked  by  this  monument,  Major  Ogden,  in  1855 
opened  a  quarry  from  which  was  obtained  stone  used  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  first  permanent  buildings  at  Fort  Riley. 

The  early  stone  structures  at  Fort  Riley  were  constructed  of  hammered, 
ashlar  block  limestone,  built  of  a  simple,  unornamented,  vernacular  archi¬ 
tectural  style.  Each  stone  had  to  be  hand  cut  and  dressed  using  the  simple 
cutting  tools,  hammers,  chisels,  etc.,  of  the  day.  The  walls  of  the  early 
stone  buildings  at  Fort  Riley  are  thick,  approximately  sixteen  to  eighteen 
inches.22 

2.4  Contractors  and  workers 

Major  E.A.  Ogden,  the  post’s  first  quartermaster,  realized  that  stone  con¬ 
struction  was  necessary,  due  to  lack  of  timber  in  the  region.  This  meant 
hiring  special  workers  who  were  familiar  with  stone  construction.  In  an 
1855  letter  written  to  the  Quartermaster  General  in  Washington,  D.C., 
Ogden  reported  that  he  had  hired  too  masons  and  sixteen  stone  cutters, 
along  with  thirty  carpenters  and  teamsters,  and  four  blacksmiths.  Hiring 


21  Crawford,  “The  Planning  of  Fort  Riley,’’  9. 

22  Ibid.,  13. 
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stone  workers  was  fairly  expensive  because  they  received  around  $2.00  to 
$2.50  per  day  as  opposed  to  the  carpenters,  painters,  plasterers,  and 
blacksmiths  whose  daily  pay  ranged  50  cents  to  $1.00  less.23 

Stone  masons  often  were  recent  immigrants  from  Ireland  and  Germany, 
where  stone  buildings  were  constructed  much  more  extensively  than  in 
America.  By  1853,  Fort  Riley  building  activity  had  attracted  Irish  and 
German  immigrants  from  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis.  The  workers  arrived  at 
Fort  Riley  in  March  1855,  after  soldiers  left  for  summer  campaigns.  They 
slept  in  barracks  or  tents.  These  stone  masons  and  carpenters  built 
smooth-faced  limestone  buildings  at  the  post  under  the  supervision  of  Jo¬ 
seph  O.  Sawyer  (employed  as  an  “architect  and  supervisor”). 24 

2.5  Remaining  buildings  from  initial  construction  period 

The  only  structures  remaining  from  the  initial  period  of  permanent  con¬ 
struction  at  Fort  Riley  (mid  1850s)  include  St.  Mary’s  chapel  (Building 
3/3),  Building  24/24,  the  parsonage  (Building  123/123),  and  the  old  hospi¬ 
tal  (Building  205/30). 

St.  Mary’s  Chapel,  whose  cornerstone  was  laid  by  J.E.B.  Stuart  in  1855, 
underwent  major  renovations  in  1896  and  again  in  the  late  1930s.  Al¬ 
though  extensively  modified,  the  basic,  classic  lines  of  the  1855  chapel  can 
still  be  seen  both  inside  and  out.2s  Building  24,  the  only  remaining  set  of 
the  original  six  officers  quarters  built  at  Fort  Riley  in  1855,  is  now  the  Cus¬ 
ter  House.  Then  Lt.  Colonel  George  A.  Custer  and  his  wife  were  stationed 
at  Fort  Riley  from  November  3, 1866  to  July  26, 1867.  It  is  known  that  the 
Custers  did  not  live  in  Building  24/24  but  lived  in  that  building’s  sister  set 
of  quarters,  Building  21/21.  However,  Building  21/21,  originally  built  in 
1858,  was  severely  damaged  in  a  fire  in  the  1930s  and  has  been  completely 
reconstructed. 

Building  123/123,  built  in  1855,  was  originally  occupied  by  Chaplain  David 
Clarkson  who  lived  there  from  1855-1861.  Clarkson,  the  first  to  give  regu¬ 
lar  services  at  Fort  Riley,  was  largely  responsible  for  initiating  the  con¬ 
struction  of  St.  Mary’s  Chapel.  A  rear  section  was  added  to  the  original, 


23  Crawford,  “The  Planning  of  Fort  Riley,’’  10. 

24  Ibid.,  11. 

25  Richard  Scott  Price,  Encounter  With  Historic  Sites:  Saint  Mary's  Chapel  (Class  paper,  California  State 
University,  1992). 
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back  kitchen  wing  of  the  building  in  1890;  it  has  since  undergone  many 
other  alterations. 

Building  205/30,  originally  constructed  in  1855,  was  rebuilt  in  1890  as  a 
cavalry  administration  building  and  is  now  the  U.S.  Army  Cavalry  Mu¬ 
seum. 

2.6  Civil  War  years  and  the  1860s 

Activities  at  Fort  Riley  in  the  late  1850's  were  overshadowed  by  ominous 
events  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  Torn  over  issues  such  as  slavery  and 
state's  rights,  the  country  plunged  into  a  civil  war.  During  the  Civil  War 
years  (1861-65),  construction  at  Fort  Riley  was  put  on  hold.  Since  the 
troops  garrisoned  at  Fort  Riley  were  from  all  over  the  country,  the  men’s 
sympathies  were  divided  when  war  broke  out.  Some  officers  enlisted  with 
Union  troops  while  others,  including  J.E.B.  Stuart,  enlisted  with  the  Con¬ 
federacy  forces.  During  the  war,  soldiers  of  the  Regular  Army  were  trans¬ 
ferred  back  East,  leaving  mainly  volunteer  troops  garrisoned  at  Fort  Riley. 
Owing  to  the  lack  of  use,  Fort  Riley  fell  into  disrepair. 

Then,  after  the  Civil  War  ended,  two  important  events  had  a  significant 
impact  on  Fort  Riley:  (1)  The  Union  Pacific  Railroad  reached  Ogden,  Junc¬ 
tion  City,  and  Fort  Riley;  and  (2)  the  7th  Cavalry  Regiment  was  constituted 
at  Fort  Riley. 

During  the  construction  of  the  railroad,  serious  Indian  uprisings  had  de¬ 
veloped.  As  a  result,  the  7th  Cavalry  Regiment  (under  the  command  of  Col. 
Andrew  J.  Smith  and  then  Lt.  Col.  George  Armstrong  Custer)  was  organ¬ 
ized  by  an  Act  of  Congress  in  1866  and  stationed  at  Fort  Riley  to  protect 
settlers  and  railroad  workers.  This  famous  regiment  participated  in  many 
important  battles  during  the  Great  Indian  Wars  of  1867-68,  most  notably 
the  Battle  of  Little  Big  Horn  which  took  place  in  Montana  on  25  June  1876. 
During  this  famous  battle,  five  troops  of  the  7th  Cavalry  were  destroyed. 
General  George  Custer  and  his  brothers,  Tom  and  Boston,  plus  212  men 
and  officers  were  among  those  who  died.26 

During  the  Civil  War  and  afterward,  hunters,  travelers  and  settlers  in¬ 
creasingly  began  to  encroach  on  traditional  buffalo  hunting  grounds  of  the 
Native  American  Indians.  They  reacted  by  conducting  raids  which  contin- 


26  Fort  Riley:  Its  Historic  Past,  19. 
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ued  into  the  1870s  in  a  losing  effort  to  retain  their  homelands.  In  the  late 
1860s,  General  Phillip  Sheridan,  head  of  the  Military  Division  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri,  had  been  ordered  by  military  chiefs  in  the  nation's  capital  to  pursue 
a  policy  of  total  war  against  the  plains  Indians  with  the  intent  of  forcing 
them  to  stay  on  their  reservations. 2?  In  conjunction  with  this  policy,  Fort 
Riley  in  the  mid  1860s  was  occupied  by  many  different  organizations  for 
short  periods  of  time.  These  organizations  conducted  frequent  forays 
against  hostile  Native  Americans  and  other  marauders.28 

Very  little  construction  took  place  at  Fort  Riley  during  the  1860s,  and  the 
fort  retained  its  mid-i850s  appearance  (Figure  2).  Besides  a  few  repairs 
and  minor  renovations  to  existing  structures,  the  only  building  activity 
during  this  time  involved  the  reconstruction  of  the  Ogden  Monument  and 
the  building  of  a  set  of  laundresses’  quarters  (which  no  longer  exist). 
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Figure  2.  1867  Plan  of  Fort  Riley  (prepared  by  ERDC-CERL,  based  on  NARA  original). 


As  the  Native  Americans  were  pushed  farther  north  and  west,  Fort  Riley 
became  less  useful  as  a  center  for  military  operations.^  Like  Fort  Leaven- 


27  Kansas  Preservation  Plan:  Study  Unit  on  the  Period  of  Exploration  and  Settlement  (1820s- 1880s). 
(Topeka,  Kansas:  Historic  Preservation  Department,  Kansas  State  Historical  Society,  1987),  23. 

28  Pride,  The  History  Of  Fort  Riley,  162. 

29  Mariani  &  Associates  Architects,  Study/Survey  of  Historically  Significant  Army  Family  Housing  Quar¬ 
ters,  V.l,  (Installation  Report,  Fort  Riley,  Kansas,  June,  1988),  16. 
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worth  before  it,  the  fort  became  too  far  removed  from  troubled  areas.  It 
was  therefore  maintained  by  only  a  small  garrison  for  the  latter  part  of  the 
1860s  and  was  in  danger  of  being  abandoned  completely.  This  changed  in 
1869  when  Fort  Riley  was  chosen  to  become  the  location  for  a  school  of 
Application  for  Light  Artillery.  This  development  brought  more  men  to  the 
post;  however,  no  permanent  buildings  were  constructed  in  conjunction 
with  the  school  which,  as  it  turned  out,  proved  to  be  short-lived.  In  1871, 
the  school  was  discontinued  and  most  of  the  trainees  were  dispatched  to 
deal  with  various  Indian  uprisings  throughout  the  west.  Following  the  clo¬ 
sure  of  the  school,  Fort  Riley  was  almost  abandoned.  Only  one  company  of 
the  6th  Cavalry  remained,  consisting  of  four  officers  and  sixty-five  enlisted 
men.  3° 

By  the  mid-i870s,  the  Native  Americans  in  Kansas  had  been  subdued  and 
placed  on  reservations  and  the  state  was  becoming  settled.  As  a  result, 
General  Sheridan  urged  the  closing  of  most  Army  posts  in  Kansas.  The 
only  two  forts  not  abandoned  were  Fort  Riley  and  Fort  Leavenworth.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  next  few  years  however,  Fort  Riley  remained  minimally  occupied 
and  its  future  remained  in  doubt. 31 

The  threat  of  closure  of  Fort  Riley  was  effectively  extinguished  in  1884, 
when  General  Sheridan  recommended  that  the  headquarters  of  the  U.S. 
Cavalry  be  located  at  Fort  Riley.  Authorization  was  secured  in  1885  and 
funds  were  made  available  for  repairing  and  expanding  the  fort.  That  same 
year,  recommendations  were  made  that  an  Army  field  artillery  school  be 
established.  Brigadier  and  Inspector  General  Nelson  H.  Davis  also  sug¬ 
gested  in  1885  that  a  cavalry  school  should  be  established.  He  wanted  the 
school  to  include  instruction  in  drill,  practice  firing,  stable  management, 
and  horse  training.  Citizens  of  the  towns  located  near  Fort  Riley  were  en¬ 
thusiastic  about  expanding  the  fort  for  this  purpose,  knowing  that  such  a 
development  would  help  their  local  economy.  When  General  Sheridan  vis¬ 
ited  Fort  Riley  in  May  of  1885,  the  mayor  of  Junction  City  and  a  crowd 
turned  out  to  greet  him  to  show  their  support. 

In  August  of  1885,  Brigadier-General  Nelson  A.  Miles,  Commanding  Offi¬ 
cer  of  the  Department  of  the  Missouri,  and  Major  James  Gillis,  Chief 
Quartermaster  of  the  Department,  visited  Fort  Riley  to  decide  upon  a  plan 


30  Pride,  The  History  Of  Fort  Riley,  166. 

31  Robinson  &  Associates,  Fort  Riley:  An  Historic  Overview,  13. 
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for  the  improvement  of  the  post  and  the  location  of  new  buildings.  The  in¬ 
fluence  these  two  men  had  on  the  design  of  the  plan  that  was  later  adopted 
for  Fort  Riley  is  unknown.  It  is  possible  that  they  were  partly  responsible 
for  the  eventual  decision  to  construct  separate  posts  for  cavalry  and  artil¬ 
lery  at  Fort  Riley. 

In  the  middle  of  September  of  1885,  Captain  George  E.  Pond  arrived  at 
Fort  Riley  and  assumed  the  duty  of  Post  Quartermaster.  He  was  to  oversee 
the  construction  of  new  buildings  and  the  repairs  to  existing  ones.  Captain 
Pond  was  a  graduate  of  West  Point  (Class  of  1872)  and  served  in  the  Army 
for  40  years  until  he  retired  in  1907.  After  his  graduation  from  West  Point, 
he  served  with  the  8th  Cavalry  until  he  was  transferred  to  the  Quartermas¬ 
ter  Corps  in  1883.  Pond  served  at  Fort  Riley  until  1891,  officially  becoming 
the  Constructing  Quartermaster  in  1887  when  that  job  was  separated  from 
the  Post  Quartermaster's  other  duties.  32  After  arriving  at  Fort  Riley,  Pond 
immediately  initiated  construction  of  two  new  barracks  (Buildings  215/35 
and  221/39)  and  an  officer's  quarters  (Building  23/23).  By  October,  work 
on  these  structures  as  well  as  repairs  to  some  older  buildings  was  under 

way.  33 

In  January  of  1886,  as  expansion  and  repairs  at  Fort  Riley  were  progress¬ 
ing,  both  houses  of  the  Kansas  Legislature  passed  resolutions  recommend¬ 
ing  the  further  enlargement  of  Fort  Riley  with  the  intention  of  “establish¬ 
ing  at  said  post  a  school  for  the  training  of  the  cavalry  and  light  artillery 
arms  of  the  service.”34  In  January  1887,  the  United  States  Congress  offi¬ 
cially  authorized  a  school  for  cavalry  and  light  artillery  at  Fort  Riley  and 
initially  appropriated  $200,000  for  construction  of  facilities.  Establish¬ 
ment  of  the  cavalry  and  light  artillery  school  at  Fort  Riley  spurred  the 
greatest  era  of  construction  and  expansion  at  the  installation. 

2.7  Construction  of  the  cavalry  and  artillery  posts 

In  early  April  of  1887,  General  Sheridan  visited  Fort  Riley  and  met  with 
Major  Edward  B.  Williston.  Together  they  settled  on  a  definite  location  for 
the  artillery  post.  Work  was  to  begin  when  the  funds  were  made  available. 


32  Mariani  &  Associates,  Study/Survey  of  Historically  Significant  Army  Family  Housing  Quarters,  18. 

33  Pride,  The  History  Of  Fort  Riley,  195. 

34  Ibid. 
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Major  Williston  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  work,  under  the  general  su¬ 
pervision  of  Captain  Pond.  35 

Captain  Pond,  who  had  begun  working  on  a  new  plan  for  Fort  Riley  after 
he  arrived,  designed  two  separate  but  adjoining  posts,  thereby  abandoning 
the  original  1855  post  plan  (Figure  3).  The  two  posts,  while  preserving 
separate  identities  owing  to  the  differences  in  cavalry  and  artillery  train¬ 
ing,  would  share  in  the  educational  mission  of  the  entire  post.36 


Figure  3.  Cavalry  and  Artillery  Posts  Plan  for  Fort  Riley  (largely  implemented),  1887 
(CERL  -  based  on  NARA  original). 


The  cavalry  post  featured  a  bi-axial  plan  with  the  east-west  parade  ground 
forming  one  axis  and  Forsyth  Avenue  forming  the  other. 37  The  existing 
cavalry  parade  ground  of  the  old  plan  of  the  fort  was  expanded  along  its 
east  and  west  sides  to  become  the  Cavalry  Parade  Field.  This  was  accom¬ 
plished  by  demolishing  the  1850s  barracks  that  lined  the  old  parade 
ground.  The  northern  boundary  of  the  old  parade  ground  was  retained.  38 


35  Ibid. 

36  Crawford,  “The  Planning  of  Fort  Riley,’’  5. 

37  Crawford,  “The  Planning  of  Fort  Riley,’’  5. 

38  Mariani  &  Associates,  Study/Survey  of  Historically  Significant  Army  Family  Housing  Quarters,  19. 
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Buildings  21/21  and  24/24,  located  directly  north  of  the  Cavalry  Parade 
Field  along  Sheridan  Avenue,  were  the  only  two  officer’s  quarters  remain¬ 
ing  from  the  original  1855  plan  of  the  post.  Building  23/23  was  con¬ 
structed  directly  east  of  Building  24/24  in  1886.  More  officer’s  quarters 
were  constructed  along  Sheridan  Avenue  just  north  of  the  Cavalry  Parade 
Field  between  1887  and  1889.  A  guard  house  was  built  in  1889  next  to  the 
post  hospital  on  the  east  side  of  the  parade  field.  Two  sets  of  cavalry  bar¬ 
racks  were  erected  on  the  south  side  of  the  Cavalry  Parade  Field  between 
1886  and  1889  (Figure  4).  (The  set  of  barracks  built  at  the  present  site  of 
Building  211/34,  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  March  1945).  Cavalry  stables,  ar¬ 
ranged  in  a  semi-circular  pattern,  were  built  farther  south  of  these  struc¬ 
tures  between  1889  and  1904  (Figure  5). 


Figure  5.  Cavalry  stable  in  undated  view  (NARA). 
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In  1888,  the  Cavalry’s  commanding  officer’s  residence  (Building  1/1)  was 
built  at  the  head  of  Forsyth  Avenue  along  Barry  Avenue  (Figure  6).  In  1889 
and  1890,  three  residences  for  the  field  officers  next  in  command  were 
built  (Figure  7).  One  residence  (Building  2/2)  was  constructed  to  the  west 
side  of  the  commander's  house  at  the  top  of  Forsyth  Avenue  and  the  other 
two  (Buildings  19/19  and  26/26)  at  either  end  of  Sheridan  Avenue. 39 
Eleven  officer  quarters  were  built  along  Forsyth  Avenue  between  1887  and 
1894.  Another  quarters  (Building  18/18)  was  added  to  this  group  in  1903. 


Figure  6.  Commandant's  Quarters,  Bldg  1,  circa  1900  (NARA). 


39  Anonymous.  “The  Growth  and  Building  History  of  Fort  Riley,”  anonymous  manuscript  on  file  at  Kansas 
State  Historical  Society,  Topeka,  Kansas. 
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Figure  7.  Field  Officers'  housing  at  Fort  Riley,  circa  1900  (NARA). 


Three  structures  arranged  in  an  arch  pattern  were  erected  in  1889  in  a  hol¬ 
low  to  the  west  of  the  Cavalry  Parade  Field.  This  area  was  for  non¬ 
commissioned  officers  (NCO).  Additional  NCO  quarters  were  planned  for 
this  area.  They  were  to  be  built  at  a  later  date  (Figure  8). 


Figure  8.  NCO  quarters,  circa  1900  (NARA). 
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The  artillery  post  was  set  around  its  own  parade  ground  northeast  of  the 
cavalry  post.  The  parade  ground  axis  runs  from  northwest  to  southeast. 
Officer’s  quarters,  organized  in  a  semi-circle  along  the  upper  section  of  the 
parade  ground,  were  built  between  1887  and  1909.  The  artillery  post  ad¬ 
ministration  building  (Building  403/92)  and  five  enlisted  men’s  barracks, 
all  built  1889-1903,  were  erected  along  the  southwest  and  southeast  sides 
of  the  parade  ground  (Figure  9).  Additional  stables  and  guard  houses  were 
erected  in  1889  farther  southeast  of  these  structures.  4° 


j  •  r 
■  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■ 
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Figure  9.  Artillery  barracks  in  undated  view  (NARA). 

The  formality  of  the  plans  for  both  posts  lent  itself  to  the  hierarchical  rela¬ 
tionships  present  at  a  military  post.  Commanding  officer  quarters  occu¬ 
pied  the  most  prominent  locations  in  residential  groupings,  surrounded  by 
(in  order  of  rank)  field  and  company  officer  quarters.  At  the  artillery  post, 
officer’s  quarters  were  located  on  a  higher  elevation  than  the  barracks  fur¬ 
ther  denoting  the  difference  in  status.  At  the  cavalry  post,  the  parade  field 
separated  officer’s  quarters  from  barracks. 41 


40  In  1891,  a  small  red  brick  ammunition  magazine  was  constructed  on  post.  The  plan  for  the  building  is 
attributed  to  Captain  Pond  (electronic  correspondences  with  William  Hooker,  Fort  Riley,  July  2009). 

41  Crawford,  “The  Planning  of  Fort  Riley,’’  6. 
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2.8  Captain  Pond  and  Army  standardized  plans 

In  July,  1891,  adjudged  to  have  completed  his  assignment,  Captain  Pond 
was  transferred  elsewhere.  Since  1885,  he  had  superintended  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  $850,000.  That  Pond  had  a  tremendous  influence  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Fort  Riley  is  unquestionable.  His  influence  on  Army  standardized 
plans,  however,  is  somewhat  unclear. 

When  Pond  arrived  at  Fort  Riley,  a  set  of  standard  plans  for  officers  hous¬ 
ing  was  already  widely  in  use.  These  plans,  influenced  by  Quartermaster 
General  Montgomery  C.  Meigs,  had  been  recommended  by  the  Board  on 
Revisions  of  the  Army  Regulations  in  1872.  Although  these  plans  were 
never  issued  as  official  Army  regulations,  despite  objections  by  many  con¬ 
struction  quartermasters,  they  were  widely  adopted,  either  directly  as  is¬ 
sued  or  with  some  variations. 42 

Pond  generally  used  the  basic  Army  duplex  form  as  put  forth  by  the  1872 
recommendations  when  he  planned  the  construction  of  some  new  officer’s 
quarters  in  1887.  However,  he  made  some  additions.  For  a  group  of  double 
officers  quarters  represented  by  Buildings  7/7  and  8/8,  he  incorporated  a 
full  two-story,  two-bay  projecting  front  gable  that  divided  the  porch  into 
two  separate  sections.  He  also  added  a  polygonal  bay  to  each  side.  This 
plan  was  later  issued  as  a  Quartermaster  standard  plan  in  1887.  Therefore, 
according  to  Mariani  and  Associates  Architects,  “under  Pond's  direction 
the  widespread  Army  house  form  evolved  into  a  more  complex  form.”43 

Pond  went  on  to  develop  the  duplex  form  even  further.  He  introduced  a 
new  duplex  design  to  Fort  Riley  (and  to  Army  construction)  when  another 
group  of  double  officers  quarters  (represented  by  Buildings  15/ 15  and 
17/17)  was  constructed  beginning  in  1889  along  Forsyth  Avenue.  This  new 
duplex,  featuring  an  added  four-bay  projecting  gable  to  the  front,  was  later 
issued  as  Quartermaster  Standard  Plan  No.  28  in  1891.  The  1988  Mariani 
report  claims  that  this  may  have  been  the  prototype  for  several  series  of 
standardized  plans  issued  as  Numbers  45,  90,  and  142.44  These  plans  were 
widely  used  during  the  1890s  and  the  first  decade  of  the  twentieth  century. 


42  Bethanie  C.  Grashof,  A  Study  of  United  States  Army  Family  Housing  Standardized  Plans:  Volume  I- 
Introduction,  (Atlanta:  Center  for  Architectural  Conservation,  College  of  Architecture,  Georgia  Institute 
of  Technology,  1986),  14. 

43  Mariani  &  Associates,  Study/Survey  of  Historically  Significant  Army  Family  Housing  Quarters,  20. 

44  Mariani  &  Associates,  Study/Survey  of  Historically  Significant  Army  Family  Housing  Quarters,  20. 
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Another  standard  Quartermaster  plan  that  may  have  been  influenced  by 
Pond’s  work  at  Fort  Riley  relates  directly  to  Buildings  1/1  and  100/100. 
These  buildings  were  the  Commanding  Officers’  quarters  at  the  cavalry 
post  and  artillery  post  respectively.  Building  100/100  was  constructed  in 
the  Queen  Anne  style  with  Richardsonian  Romanesque  detailing.  This  de¬ 
sign  was  also  used  later  for  field  officers’  quarters  at  Fort  McPherson. 
Building  1/1  at  the  cavalry  post  utilized  an  enlarged  version  of  the  Building 
100/100  design.45 

The  uncertainty  of  Pond’s  influence  on  standardized  plans  stems  from  the 
ambiguity  of  the  role  he  played  in  the  actual  design  of  the  officer’s  housing 
at  Fort  Riley.  On  March  3, 1888,  the  local  Junction  City  Union  praised 
Captain  Pond  for  preparing  the  plans  for  the  buildings  at  Fort  Riley.  The 
same  newspaper  three  years  later  credited  William  Goding  for  having  done 
the  architectural  work  on  a  number  of  buildings  at  Fort  Riley.  Goding,  an 
architect,  was  one  of  several  specialists  hired  by  Pond.  The  details  of  his 
professional  working  arrangement  with  Pond  are  unknown.  Since  both 
men’s  name  appear  on  several  plans  used  at  Fort  Riley,  it  is  difficult  to  as¬ 
certain  the  specific  role  each  man  played.  No  further  information  about 
Goding  has  been  located. 46 

When  Pond  left  Fort  Riley  in  1891,  he  was  transferred  back  to  Washington, 
D.C.  By  1896,  Pond  had  spent  time  at  Madison  Barracks  and  Plattsburg 
Barracks,  both  located  in  New  York.  During  Pond’s  construction  duty  at 
Plattsburg  Barracks  (he  enlarged  and  oversaw  the  rebuilding  of  the  post),  a 
series  of  standardized  plans  were  issued  by  the  Quartermaster  Depart¬ 
ment.  Two  of  these  plans,  utilizing  variations  of  the  four-bay  front  design 
built  at  Fort  Riley,  were  used  for  the  construction  of  officer’s  quarters  at 
Plattsburg  Barracks. 47 

2.9  Fort  Riley  construction,  1892-1916 

After  Pond  left  Fort  Riley,  the  Army  completed  his  1887-88  plan  with  a 
high  degree  of  fidelity.  Expansions  of  the  Cavalry  and  Artillery  School  in 
the  mid- 1890s,  1903,  and  1909  resulted  in  the  construction  of  additional 
buildings  including  quarters  for  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers, 
barracks,  guard  houses,  stables,  store  houses,  gun  sheds,  and  other  facili- 


«  ibid. 

46  ibid. 

47  Ibid. 
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ties.  These  buildings,  all  constructed  generally  in  accord  with  Pond’s  plan, 
provided  infill  around  Pond’s  previously  established  postA8 

By  1910,  construction  activity  at  Fort  Riley  began  to  wind  down.  Seven 
buildings  were  constructed  in  that  year.  From  1911-1916,  only  five  more 
buildings  were  erected.  A  squadron  blacksmith  shop  (Building  246/139), 
built  in  1916,  was  the  last  permanent  structure  erected  during  the  building 
program  associated  with  the  establishment  of  the  Cavalry  and  Light  Artil¬ 
lery  School  at  Fort  Riley.  49 

2.10  Limestone  construction  at  Fort  Riley,  1886-1916 

After  the  1850s,  buildings  at  Fort  Riley  were  constructed  of  rock-faced 
ashlar  limestone  which  was  cheaper  to  produce  than  hammered  limestone 
because  the  faces  of  rock-faced  stones  are  left  untouched  as  they  come 
from  the  quarry.  By  the  1880s,  the  heavy,  unfinished,  rustic  form  of  the 
rock-faced  stone  had  become  fashionable.  Stone  residences  built  at  Fort 
Riley  after  the  1850s  all  have  rock-faced  walls  and  most  have  contrasting 
smooth-faced  lintels  and  sills. s° 

By  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century,  limestone  quarters  at  Fort  Riley 
had  begun  to  evolve.  While  the  rock-faced  limestone  walls  mirrored  those 
of  the  1880s  and  1890s,  the  wall  thickness  had  shrunk  to  6"  as  in  the  case 
of  Building  425/174.  (The  wall  thickness  of  the  limestone  structures  con¬ 
structed  in  the  1880s  and  1890s  is  approximately  16-18"  thick.)  Also,  the 
rock-faced  limestone  walls  of  the  twentieth  century  buildings  had  a  nar¬ 
rower  course  every  other  row.  s' 

2.11  Events  at  Fort  Riley,  1887-1917 

In  1887,  as  construction  was  under  way  on  the  Artillery  and  Cavalry  posts, 
the  7th  Cavalry  returned  to  Fort  Riley  and  stayed  for  the  next  eight  years. 
This  regiment,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  James  W.  Forsyth,  was  dis¬ 
patched  to  the  Dakotas  in  1890  in  response  to  a  mass  movement  (“Ghost 
Dance”  movement)  of  Sioux  Indians  on  the  reservations.  The  infamous 


48  Crawford,  “The  Planning  of  Fort  Riley,’’  6. 

49  The  Growth  and  Building  History  of  Fort  Riley. 

50  Crawford,  “The  Planning  of  Fort  Riley,’’  13. 

51  Ibid. 
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Battle  of  Wounded  Knee  resulted,  during  which  about  30  cavalrymen  and 
150-300  Indians  were  killed. 

The  Cavalry  and  Light  Artillery  Schools  were  officially  opened  in  1893 
marking  the  beginning  of  Fort  Riley’s  recognition  as  an  important  base  of 
advanced  military  training.  The  schools  offered  theory  and  practical  in¬ 
struction  in  drill  and  firing  practice,  stable  management,  and  horse  train¬ 
ing.  Entire  units,  not  individual  men,  were  sent  to  Fort  Riley  to  take  part  in 
the  instruction  the  schools  offered. 

Originally,  two  regiments  and  ten  batteries  of  artillery  were  assigned  to 
Fort  Riley  for  instruction.  They  remained  until  1898,  the  year  the  Spanish- 
American  War  broke  out.  During  the  war,  Fort  Riley  became  sparsely 
populated  as  most  of  the  troops  were  sent  to  Cuba  to  fight.  The  20th 
Regiment,  commanded  by  Colonel  Frederick  Funston,  was  sent  over  to  the 
Philippines  to  put  down  an  insurrection  led  by  Emilio  Aguinaldo.  Colonel 
Funston  and  five  officers  infiltrated  Aguinaldo’s  camp  and  captured  him, 
thereby  ending  the  fighting  in  the  Philippines,  s2  After  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  the  Cavalry  School  at  Fort  Riley  resumed  full-time  opera¬ 
tions  again  and  eventually  gained  a  reputation  as  one  of  the  finest  cavalry 
schools  in  the  world. 

In  1901,  four  large  pack  trains,  which  had  seen  service  in  Cuba,  arrived  at 
Fort  Riley  and  set  up  a  pack  train  station,  later  called  Packers  Camp.  The 
trains  were  under  the  command  of  H.W.  Daley,  Chief  Packer  of  the  Army. 
In  those  days,  the  Army  depended  on  long,  mule  pack  trains  to  haul  sup¬ 
plies.  The  men  at  Packers  Camp  were  in  charge  of  tending  to  the  horses 
and  mules  and  readying  the  pack  trains.  Initially,  temporary  quarters  were 
erected  for  the  personnel  at  Packers  Camp.  Later,  three  permanent  struc¬ 
tures  were  built  there  including  a  living  quarters  for  the  packers,  mule- 
skinners,  and  farriers  (Building  1020),  a  blacksmith  shop  (Building  1022), 
and  a  stable  (which  was  dismantled  in  the  early  1930s).  The  pack  trains 
and  associated  personnel  remained  at  Fort  Riley  until  the  border  differ¬ 
ence  with  Mexico  began  in  1914. 

In  September  and  October  of  1902,  the  first  large-scale  cavalry  maneuvers 
ever  to  be  held  in  the  United  States  occurred  at  Fort  Riley.  Other  large- 
scale  maneuvers  were  held  in  1906  and  1908.  In  1907,  the  Cavalry  and 


52  Schooley  Caldwell  Associates,  Installation  Design  Guide:  Fort  Riley  [Preliminary  Submission],  1987, 
120-5. 
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Light  Artillery  Schools  were  consolidated  and  renamed  the  Mounted  Ser¬ 
vice  School  although  the  training  mission  remained  the  same.  A  heavy 
emphasis  was  placed  on  practical  training  at  the  Mounted  Service  School, 
as  revealed  by  a  1909  report.  The  report  shows  that  student  officers  that 
year  spent  1,126  hours  in  the  saddle  for  an  average  of  nearly  five  hours  per 
working  day  for  each  student  (Figure  10). 53 


Figure  10.  Cavalry  pistol  practice,  1927  (NARA). 


Two  additional  training  schools  were  established  at  Fort  Riley  around  the 
turn  of  the  century.  The  Farrier’s  and  Horseshoe  School  was  started  in 
January  1903  and  the  School  for  Bakers  and  Cooks  was  established  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  1905.  At  one  time,  while  still  a  lieutenant,  George  S.  Patton  (to  be¬ 
come  a  general  of  World  War  II  fame),  commanded  the  school  for  bakers 
and  cooks.  The  Bakers  and  Cooks  School  later  became  the  Food  Service 
School,  but  was  removed  from  Fort  Riley  in  1957.54 

In  the  years  before  the  United  States  entered  World  War  I,  activities  at 
Fort  Riley  centered  on  cavalry  training,  horse  shows,  fox  and  hound  hunts, 
polo  matches,  and  horse  racing.  During  1915-1916,  courses  at  the  cavalry 
school  were  temporarily  suspended  as  troops  were  sent  to  the  Mexican 
border  in  response  to  raids  being  conducted  by  the  revolutionary  general, 


53  Fort  Riley:  Its  Historic  Past,  19. 

54  The  Growth  and  Building  History  of  Fort  Riley. 
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Francisco  “Pancho”  Villa  and  his  followers.  General  Funston  was  in  com¬ 
mand  of  the  troops  mobilized  from  Fort  Riley. 

2.12  World  War  I 

Fort  Riley  played  a  significant  role  during  the  nation’s  involvement  in 
World  War  I.  In  1917,  responding  to  events  taking  place  in  Europe,  Presi¬ 
dent  Woodrow  Wilson  enacted  a  draft  law  authorizing  federal  conscription 
for  the  armed  forces,  effectively  abolishing  state  militias  and  also  allowing 
other  men  to  be  drafted  into  federal  military  service.  This  action  created  a 
high  demand  for  trained  officers;  as  a  result,  Fort  Riley  was  selected  as  the 
site  for  a  Reserve  Officer’s  camp.  There  were  2,500  men  trained  at  Fort 
Riley  in  1917.  Congress  also  appropriated  funds  to  build  a  large  training 
center  at  Fort  Riley.  Activities  at  the  Mounted  Service  School  practically 
ceased  as  construction  began  on  the  14th  National  Army  Cantonment.  This 
temporary  cantonment  was  named  Camp  Funston  in  honor  of  the  late 
general,  who  died  in  February  1917. 

In  the  months  before  America’s  1917  entry  into  the  First  World  War,  Fort 
Riley’s  population  quadrupled.  Construction  of  Camp  Funston  began  in 
July  1917,  and  it  became  one  of  the  largest  temporary  training  centers  in 
the  country.  (Only  the  camp  at  Fort  Lewis  in  Washington  State  is  reputed 
to  have  been  larger.)  At  Fort  Riley,  there  were  1,401  buildings  erected  in 
three  months  at  a  site  five  miles  northeast  of  the  permanent  post;  the  cost 
was  $10  million.  Thousands  of  civilian  workers  completed  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  Camp  Funston  under  the  direction  of  Post  Quartermaster  Lt.  Colo¬ 
nel  Fred  Herman. ss 

When  Camp  Funston  was  completed  in  December  1917,  it  was  capable  of 
housing  and  training  50,000  men  (Figure  11).  Consisting  mainly  of  two- 
story  wood  buildings,  the  camp  had  complete  waterworks,  electrical,  and 
refrigeration  systems.  Other  facilities  built  simultaneously  and  associated 
with  Camp  Funston  include  a  training  camp  for  medical  officers,  a  cavalry 
camp,  a  veterinary  camp  and  remount  depot,  and  an  engineer  camp.  Also 
during  this  time,  the  post  hospital  (Building  500/108),  originally  built 
north  of  the  artillery  post  in  1889,  was  greatly  expanded. s6 


55  Schooley  Caldwell  Associates,  Installation  Design  Guide:  Fort  Riley,  120-6. 

56  Mariani  &  Associates,  Study/Survey  of  Historically  Significant  Army  Family  Housing  Quarters,  17. 
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Figure  11.  Panorama  of  Camp  Funston,  1918  (Library  of  Congress). 


In  response  to  the  needs  of  the  soldiers  stationed  at  Fort  Riley  during  this 
time,  a  small  city  built  entirely  by  private  enterprises  sprang  up  east  of 
Camp  Funston  near  the  town  of  Ogden.  “Army  City,”  as  it  was  called,  was  a 
four-block  area  containing  saloons,  stores,  restaurants,  theaters,  business 
houses  and  pool  halls. 

World  War  I  was  the  first  large-scale  war  the  United  States  participated  in. 
The  regiment,  the  basic  unit  of  the  Army  until  this  time,  was  too  small  for 
the  needs  of  a  war  the  magnitude  of  World  War  I.  Therefore  the  term  “di¬ 
vision,”  consisting  of  approximately  20,000  troops,  was  created  and  re¬ 
placed  the  regiment  as  the  basic  unit  of  the  Army.  Four  divisions  in  all 
were  trained  at  Camp  Funston  during  World  War  I.  Two  of  these,  the  89th 
Division  and  the  10th  Division,  were  trained  by  Major  General  Leonard 
Wood  before  deploying  to  France. 


2.13  Between  the  World  Wars 

After  World  War  I,  Camp  Funston  was  dismantled  and  sold.  Army  City 
also  disappeared.  In  1919,  the  Artillery  School  at  Fort  Riley  was  discontin¬ 
ued  and  the  Mounted  Service  School  was  reorganized  and  renamed  the 
Cavalry  School.  The  Cavalry  School  continued  to  train  officers  and  enlisted 
men,  primarily  in  the  techniques  and  tactics  of  cavalry.  It  became  an  im¬ 
portant  educational  center  for  the  Army  as  much  of  the  doctrine  and  tac¬ 
tics  for  both  horse  and  mechanized  cavalry  were  pioneered  and  developed 
there.  Also,  owing  to  the  school’s  excellent  equestrian  training,  most  of  the 
famous  U.S.  equestrian  teams  of  the  1920s  and  1930s  trained  at  Fort  Riley 
(Figure  12). 
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Figure  12.  Jumping  exercises  at  Fort  Riley,  undated  (NARA). 


The  years  between  the  two  world  wars  were  fairly  quiet  at  Fort  Riley.  Dur¬ 
ing  these  years,  cavalry  officers,  officers  from  other  arms  and  reserve  com¬ 
ponents,  and  even  officers  from  foreign  countries,  attended  the  Cavalry 
School  for  training  in  mounted  tactics,  equitation,  and  instruction  in  the 
care  of  horses.  Horse  shows,  polo  games,  and  hunts  also  became  common 
again  at  Fort  Riley  during  this  period. 

Early  claims  exist  for  the  Fort  Riley  polo  field  to  have  been  the  site  in  1912 
of  the  first  experiments  in  directing  artillery  fire  from  an  airplane,  with 
stovepipes  for  bombsites.  H.  H.  “Hap”  Arnold,  a  future  Commanding  Gen¬ 
eral  of  the  United  States  Army  Air  Forces  and  General  of  the  Air  Force, 
was  among  the  participants. 57  In  1921,  Colonel  Fred  Herman  selected  the 
Smoky  Hill  Flats  across  the  Kansas  River  as  the  location  for  a  new  airfield. 
The  Fort  Riley  Flying  Field  opened  in  August  of  that  year,  and  was  home  to 
the  16th  Observation  Squadron.  Initially,  the  primary  responsibility  of  the 
fliers  was  to  provide  demonstrations  and  participate  in  training  exercises 
for  the  cavalry  school.  The  airfield  was  planned  as  a  refueling  point  for 
cross-country  flights  and  was  equipped  with  metal  hangars,  underground 
fuel  storage  tanks,  and  lights  for  night  operations. s8  When  the  facilities 


57  McGinley,  “U.S.  Army  and  Air  Force  Wings  Over  Kansas,  Part  Two,"  3:341. 

58  Andros,  et  a!.,  Historical  and  Architectural  Documentation  Reports  for  Fort  Riley,  Kansas,  29.  The 
initial  facilities  built  at  the  airfield  no  longer  exist. 
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were  completed  in  1923,  the  airfield  was  named  Marshall  Army  Air  Fields 
after  Brigadier  General  Francis  C.  Marshall,  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Cavalry, 
who  died  the  previous  December  in  a  plane  crash. 60 

Marshall  Field  remained  a  quiet  place  for  most  of  the  1920s  and  1930s, 
with  a  mission  of  observation  and  photography  during  tactical  exercises  at 
Fort  Riley,  and  performing  aerial  demonstrations.  Aircraft  from  Marshall 
Field  were  also  supplied  by  the  16th  Observation  Squadron  to  other  7th 
Corps  installations.  Major  Arnold  returned  to  the  post  as  air  base  com¬ 
mander  for  over  two  years,  beginning  in  March  1926.  During  his  tenure, 
Marshall  Field’s  fleet  was  mostly  four  or  five  De  Havilland  observation 
planes  (DH-4S)  and  eight  or  ten  Curtiss  Jennies  -  all  dating  from  World 
War  I  (WWI).  A  few  more  modern  observation  planes  were  acquired 
shortly  after  Arnold’s  arrival.61 

In  1924,  an  area  of  Fort  Riley  located  on  the  Pawnee  Flats  midway  between 
the  main  post  and  Camp  Funston  was  developed  as  a  training  site  and 
camp  for  the  National  Guard.  The  site  was  named  Camp  Whitside  in  honor 
of  Colonel  Whitside  who  supervised  the  construction  of  the  camp.  Camp 
Whitside  is  situated  at  the  bivouac  site  used  by  the  troops  who  had  taken 
part  in  the  large  scale  maneuvers  of  1902.  It  was  first  occupied  during  the 
summer  of  1924. 

2.14  Construction  at  Fort  Riley,  1927-1940 

There  was  very  little  construction  at  Fort  Riley  from  the  end  of  World  War 
I  until  a  major  building  program  began  at  the  installation  in  the  late  1920s. 
This  construction  was  part  of  the  Army’s  nationwide  building  program  be¬ 
gun  in  1927  with  the  goal  of  replacing  temporary  WWI  structures  with  per¬ 
manent  structures  for  a  peacetime  army.  In  his  annual  report  of  1926,  Sec¬ 
retary  of  War  Dwight  F.  Davis  stated  that  in  the  past  he  had  expressed 
hope  that  “some  relief  might  be  granted  the  Army  from  the  present  inade¬ 
quate  and  even  dangerous  living  conditions  for  a  large  portion  of  officers, 
enlisted  men,  their  wives  and  children— conditions  which  are  rapidly  be¬ 
coming  a  national  disgrace.”62  A  year  before,  he  had  described  in  detail  the 


59  Various  records  and  documents  use  slightly  varying  names  for  the  airfield.  Within  this  report,  the  field 
will  often  be  referred  to  simply  as  Marshall  Field,  which  was  a  common  practice. 

60  McGinley,  “U.S.  Army  and  Air  Force  Wings  Over  Kansas,  Part  Two,"  3:342. 
si  Ibid. 

62  U.S.  War  Department,  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  (Washington,  D.C.:  Government  Printing 
Office,  1926). 
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urgent  necessity  of  removing  Army  personnel  from  dilapidated  barracks 
and  quarters  left  over  from  World  War  I.  Finally  recognizing  the  serious¬ 
ness  of  the  situation,  Congress  authorized  a  large  Army  building  program 
in  1927.  Construction  under  this  building  program  continued  nationwide 
until  about  1940. 

The  original  plan  presented  to  Congress  called  for  the  expenditure  of  $110 
million  over  a  ten-year  period.  Permanent  barracks,  quarters,  and  hospi¬ 
tals  would  replace  dilapidated  facilities.  In  addition,  water  and  sewage  sys¬ 
tems  were  to  be  modernized,  and  up-to-date  heating  and  cold  storage 
plants  would  be  provided.  The  construction  of  hangars,  vehicle  storage, 
and  warehousing  also  eventually  was  included  in  the  building  program.  63 

Large-scale  construction  began  at  permanent  posts  nationwide  in  1927 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Construction  Division,  Office  of  The  Quar¬ 
termaster  General.  By  1932,  some  nationwide  progress  had  been  realized 
in  the  Army’s  building  program,  and  by  1933,  approximately  $50  million 
had  been  appropriated  by  Congress  for  new  construction  projects  at  Army 
posts.  However,  with  the  worsening  of  the  Great  Depression  and  the  con¬ 
sequent  reductions  in  federal  revenues,  the  program  was  interrupted  and 
further  improvements  became  temporarily  impossible.  It  began  to  appear 
that  the  Army's  building  program  would  be  put  on  hold  for  a  few  years. 

The  situation  changed  when  President  Roosevelt  took  office  in  1933.  The 
first  “Hundred  Days”  of  the  Roosevelt  administration  produced  the  Civil¬ 
ian  Conservation  Corps  (CCC),  the  Civil  Works  Administration  (CWA)  and 
the  Public  Works  Administration  (PWA).  These  programs  were  all  de¬ 
signed  to  create  jobs  for  the  unemployed.  Funds  and/or  laborers  from 
these  relief  organizations  (except  the  CCC)  were  eventually  used  during 
the  Army’s  major  building  program  of  this  era.  By  the  summer  of  1933,  the 
War  Department  was  gratified  to  learn  that  funds  from  the  newly  created 
PWA  would  be  allocated  for  the  Army's  building  program.  Consequently, 
the  Army  received  $61,413,614.50  in  PWA  funds  for  construction  and  re¬ 
pairs  during  the  fiscal  year  1934.  Additionally,  to  providing  work  through¬ 
out  the  winter  of  1933-34  for  thousands  of  unemployed,  works  projects 
were  inaugurated  at  265  Regular  Army  posts,  national  cemeteries  and  Na¬ 
tional  Guard  camps.  Funds  to  the  extent  of  $24,329,109  were  received 


63  Lenoir  Fine  and  Jesse  Remington,  The  Corps  of  Engineers:  Construction  in  the  United  States,  United 
States  Army  in  World  War  II,  The  Technical  Services,  (Center  of  Military  History,  Office  of  the  Chief  of 
Military  History,  United  States  Army:  Washington,  D.C.,  1972),  46-47. 
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from  the  Civil  Works  Administration,  of  which  $18,694,358  was  expended 
for  labor  and  the  remainder  for  material.  Under  this  program,  55,000  men 
were  employed. 64  In  addition,  on  May  6, 1935,  the  Works  Progress  Ad¬ 
ministration  (WPA)  was  established  by  an  executive  order  of  President 
Roosevelt.  This  new  program  was  made  responsible  for  “the  honest,  effi¬ 
cient,  speedy,  and  coordinated  execution  of  the  work  relief  program  as  a 
whole  and  for  the  execution  of  that  program  in  such  manner  as  to  move 
from  the  relief  rolls  to  work  on  such  projects  or  in  private  employment  the 
maximum  number  of  persons  in  the  shortest  time  possible.”6^  This  organi¬ 
zation  thereafter  assumed  the  dominant  role  in  relief  activities. 

Fort  Riley  received  many  new  permanent  buildings  and  facilities  during 
the  Army’s  nationwide  building  program.  A  majority  of  the  new  buildings 
were  quarters  for  officers,  relieving  the  housing  shortage  Fort  Riley  had 
experienced  in  the  1920s.  Built  between  1928  and  1939,  these  quarters 
were  constructed  of  brick  or  limestone  and  built  around  the  edges  of  the 
old  cavalry  and  artillery  posts  and  at  Marshall  Army  Air  Field.  Generally 
grouped  in  areas  that  were  visually  separated  from  the  original  1887  plan, 
they  were  usually  built  around  an  open  court  plan  or  faced  an  open  green. 
Standardized  plans,  designed  by  the  Quartermaster  General’s  Office  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  were  used  for  the  construction  of  most  of  the  quarters 
erected  during  this  period.  These  plans  could  be  variously  modified  de¬ 
pending  on  the  regional  style.  At  Fort  Riley,  many  of  the  residential  struc¬ 
tures  built  during  this  time  feature  Colonial  Revival  Style  details.  Both 
brick  and  limestone  buildings  were  erected  at  Fort  Riley  during  the  Army’s 
building  program.  The  limestone  quarters  were  constructed  of  either 
coursed  or  random  rock-faced  ashlar  limestone. 

Fort  Riley  received  its  first  new  permanent  buildings  under  the  Army's 
program  in  1928.  On  December  3, 1927  a  fire  destroyed  two  temporary 
buildings  that  had  served  as  quarters  for  thirty-two  company  officers,  fur¬ 
ther  exacerbating  the  housing  shortage  problem  at  the  post.  To  relieve  the 
resulting  overcrowding,  Congress  appropriated  funds  for  the  construction 
of  five  four-family  apartment  houses  for  student  officers  at  Fort  Riley. 
These  buildings  were  erected  just  north  of  the  artillery  post  at  Carpenter 
Place.  The  apartments  were  constructed  of  brick  because  it  was  quicker  to 


64  U.S.  War  Department,  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  (Washington,  D.C.:  Government  Printing 
Office,  1934),  9. 

65  Executive  Order  No.  7034,  May  6,  1935. 
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construct  than  stone.  Also,  brick  construction  was  considered  cheaper 
than  stone  construction  at  that  time. 

In  1930,  thirteen  more  officer’s  quarters  were  constructed  at  the  main  post 
of  Fort  Riley.  Nine  of  these  were  duplexes  for  non-commissioned  officers 
constructed  just  east  of  the  artillery  post.  These  brick  structures,  along 
with  Buildings  425/174  and  426/173,  are  arranged  in  a  horseshoe  pattern. 
Three  brick  student  officer  apartments  were  added  directly  southeast  of 
where  the  1928  apartments  were  built.  In  1930,  the  last  quarters  con¬ 
structed  was  a  brick  duplex  for  non-commissioned  officers.  It  was  built  at 
Riley  Place,  located  north  of  the  artillery  post. 

Building  activity  in  1931  included  eight  duplexes  for  non-commissioned 
officers  and  quarters  for  nurses.  These  structures  were  of  brick  construc¬ 
tion.  Two  of  the  quarters  for  non-commissioned  officers  were  built  along 
Riley  Place  and  the  other  six  were  constructed  along  Brick  and  Lower 
Brick  Row,  completing  the  open  court  begun  in  1889. 

As  of  1931,  all  the  new  housing  built  at  Fort  Riley  during  the  Army’s  hous¬ 
ing  program  had  been  of  brick  construction.  Compared  to  stone  construc¬ 
tion,  brick  construction  was  quicker  and  was  believed  to  be  more  economi¬ 
cal.  However,  since  most  of  the  previous  permanent  buildings  were  of 
stone  construction,  there  were  some  influential  people  who  felt  that  using 
stone  for  new  construction  would  be  more  desirable  than  brick.  In  the 
summer  of  1931,  while  visiting  Fort  Riley,  Quartermaster  General  John  L. 
DeWitt,  most  likely  influenced  by  Fort  Riley's  Constructing  Quartermaster, 
Lieut.  Col.  Max  A.  Elser,  came  away  “impressed  with  the  desirability  of 
building  only  stone  buildings  in  connection  with  the  future  construction 
under  the  Housing  Program  in  the  section  of  the  post  where  stone  build¬ 
ings  predominate.”66  As  a  result,  Elser  was  requested  to  prepare  a  report 
comparing  the  cost  of  brick  construction  to  the  type  of  stone  construction 
used  in  the  existing  stone  buildings  at  Fort  Riley. 6? 

Elser  sent  his  report  to  the  Quartermaster  General’s  office  in  August  1931. 
In  it,  he  stated  that  stone  masonry  could  be  cheaper  than  brick  masonry  if 


“Leonard  S.  Doten,  Captain,  Q.M.C.,  Assistant,  Memo  to  Constructing  Quartermaster,  Fort  Riley,  Kansas, 
July  14, 1931,  National  Archives,  Washington,  D.C.,  Office  of  the  Quartermaster  General,  General  Cor¬ 
respondence,  Geographic  File,  1922-1935,  Record  Group  92,  Entry  1891,  Box  1857,  File  600.1. 

67  Ibid. 
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some  procedural  changes  were  made.  Explaining  why  stone  masonry  had 
been  more  expensive  than  brick  masonry  in  the  past,  Elser  wrote: 

...contractors  were  required  to  furnish  stones  which  were  per¬ 
fect,  imperfections  of  a  very  small  nature  being  the  cause  of  be¬ 
ing  rejected  by  the  inspector.  Very  often,  stone  of  this  nature 
were  laid  up  in  walls  getting  by  the  inspector  through  some 
oversight,  until  they  were  several  courses  deep,  and  then  coming 
to  his  attention  were  rejected  and  ordered  torn  out,  causing  the 
contractor  a  great  amount  of  expense.... To  overcome  losses  ex¬ 
perienced  by  these  conditions,  contractors  were  forced  to  add 
very  materially  to  their  bids,  thereby  making  the  use  of  stone  as 
a  building  material  prohibitive.68 

Obviously  favoring  the  use  of  stone  for  future  construction,  Elser  offered 
several  reasons  in  his  report  why  stone  construction  would  be  more  desir¬ 
able  than  brick  construction.  Elser  claimed  that  if  he  were  authorized  to 
purchase  some  new  equipment,  such  as  saws  and  derricks,  the  stone  could 
be  quarried  much  cheaper  than  the  manual  method  used  until  that  time. 
Besides  the  existence  of  several  quality  stone  quarries  near  the  post,  he  ar¬ 
gued  that  limestone  buildings  were  sturdy,  weathered  well,  were  more  at¬ 
tractive  than  brick  buildings,  were  warm  in  winter  and  cool  in  summer. 
Also,  stone  could  withstand  extreme  heat  such  as  that  experienced  in  fire. 
He  pointed  out  that  practically  all  the  permanent  buildings  previously 
built  at  the  post  were  of  stone  construction  and  the  introduction  of  other 
types  “would  mar  the  harmony  of  present  stone  buildings. ”69 

Elser  conceded  that  stone  construction  required  considerably  more  time 
because  stone  had  to  be  quarried,  cut  and  then  hauled  to  the  job  site  but, 
he  believed  that  if  the  date  of  completion  of  stone  masonry  would  be  in¬ 
creased  thirty  to  ninety  days  longer  than  that  required  by  brick,  more  rea¬ 
sonable  bids  on  stone  construction  would  be  submitted.  7° 

A  point  raised  by  Elser  that  probably  received  the  most  attention  in  Wash¬ 
ington  was  his  assertion  that  many  more  men  would  be  used  in  the  con- 


68  Max  A.  Elser,  Lieut.  Col.  Quartermaster  Corps,  Constructing,  Quartermaster,  Memo  to  Quartermaster 
General,  Washington,  D.C.,  August  18,  1931.  National  Archives,  Washington,  D.C.,  Office  of  the  Quar¬ 
termaster  General,  General  Correspondence,  Geographic  File,  1922-1935,  Record  Group  92,  Entry 
1891,  Box  1857,  File  600.1. 

69  Max  A.  Elser,  Lieut.  Col.  Quartermaster  Corps,  Memo  to  Quartermaster  General. 
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struction  of  stone  buildings  as  opposed  to  brick  construction.  He  explained 
that  a  large  amount  of  money  expended  in  brick  structures  went  to  rail¬ 
roads  for  freight,  which  would  be  eliminated  if  stone  were  used.  The 
money  instead  would  go  to  laborers  who  would  be  needed  to  quarry,  cut, 
and  haul  stone,  and  to  masons  and  helpers  who  would  be  needed  to  lay  up 
walls.  71  During  the  Depression,  when  the  government  was  looking  for  ways 
to  create  jobs  for  the  growing  number  of  unemployed,  this  last  point  might 
well  have  tipped  the  scales  in  favor  of  allowing  stone  construction  for  fu¬ 
ture  buildings  at  Fort  Riley.  ?2 

A  letter  dated  l  September  1931  to  Elser  from  the  Office  of  the  Quarter¬ 
master  General  in  Washington  stated  that  in  the  future,  careful  considera¬ 
tion  would  be  given  in  estimates  and  in  the  preparation  of  plans  and  speci¬ 
fications  to  using  stone  for  new  construction  at  Fort  Riley.  However,  the 
letter  stated  that  the  policy  would  be  that  “where  buildings  forming  groups 
have  been  constructed  in  brick  that  the  completion  of  the  group  will  be 
carried  out  in  the  same  material. ”73  While  brick  buildings  were  still  con¬ 
structed  at  Fort  Riley  after  1931,  stone  construction  resumed  once  again  at 
the  installation. 

Limestone  structures  built  at  Fort  Riley  during  the  1930s  differed  from  the 
stone  buildings  constructed  there  from  1886-1916.  When  stone  was  used 
in  the  1930s,  it  was  used  as  a  veneer  rather  than  as  the  structure's  main 
support.  For  example,  Building  130/373,  constructed  in  1939,  has  ma¬ 
chine-cut,  8"-thick  walls  as  opposed  to  the  i6"-thick  walls  of  the  late  nine¬ 
teenth  and  early  twentieth  century  buildings.  The  coursing  also  changed; 
in  1939,  Building  130/373  has  random  ashlar  limestone  walls. 74 

In  1934,  Fort  Riley  was  the  recipient  of  twenty-six  new  quarters  as  a  result 
of  funds  and  labor  received  through  the  federal  public  works  programs  ini¬ 
tiated  in  1933  (as  outlined  earlier  in  this  section).  Funds  and/or  laborers 
from  the  PWA  and  CWA  were  used  in  these  projects.  Fourteen  buildings 


71  Ibid. 

72  When  President  Roosevelt's  public  works  programs  were  initiated,  Fort  Riley's  Constructing  Quarter¬ 
master  was  urged  by  the  Quartermaster  General's  Office  in  Washington  to  initiate  approved  construc¬ 
tion  "without  delay"  and  was  reminded  that  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  Public  Works  Administration  "to 
put  as  many  men  to  work,  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  to  continue  them  at  work,  as  far  as  feasible." 

73  U.S.  War  Department,  OQMG,  Washington,  Memo  to  Constructing  Quartermaster,  Fort  Riley,  Kansas, 
September  1, 1931,  National  Archives,  Washington,  D.C.,  Office  of  the  Quartermaster  General,  Gen¬ 
eral  Correspondence,  Geographic  File,  1922-1935,  Record  Group  92,  Entry  1891,  Box  1857,  File 
600.1. 

74  Crawford,  “The  Planning  of  Fort  Riley,"  4. 
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were  constructed  at  the  main  post  while  twelve  buildings  were  constructed 
at  Marshall  Army  Air  Field  for  the  Army  Air  Corps.  Seven  brick  field  offi¬ 
cers  quarters  were  built  north  of  the  Artillery  Parade  Field  along  Pershing 
Avenue  and  two  brick  student  officer  apartments  were  added  along  Sheri¬ 
dan  Place.  Two  brick  apartments  were  erected  along  Carpenter  Avenue 
and  three  limestone  apartments  were  built  along  Scott  Place.  Besides  five 
company  officer  quarters  and  six  quarters  for  non-commissioned  officers, 
the  airfield  received  a  two-story  28-man  barracks  building  with  rooms  on 
the  first  and  second  floors  for  non-commissioned  officers  and  cooks.  The 
buildings  at  the  airfield  were  constructed  of  brick  and  were  faced  with 
buff-colored  brick  to  match  the  hangar  constructed  in  1932  (Building 
741/201). 

There  had  been  disagreement  between  the  Commanding  General  of  Fort 
Riley,  General  Harry  A.  Smith,  and  the  Chief  of  the  Army  Air  Corps,  Major 
General  J.E.  Fechet,  regarding  the  best  location  for  quarters  for  the  Air 
Corps  officers  and  enlisted  men.  Smith  had  recommended  that  the  quar¬ 
ters  for  the  Air  Corps  be  built  at  the  main  post  “with  a  view  to  promoting 
mutual  understanding  and  cordial  cooperation  between  arms  of  the  ser¬ 
vices.”^  Fechet,  on  the  other  hand,  believed  that  the  quarters  should  be  at 
the  airfield,  since  the  activities  of  Air  Corps  would  be  approximately  three 
miles  from  the  main  post.  In  a  letter  to  the  Adjutant  General,  he  wrote,  “I 
do  not  believe  it  to  be  practicable  for  officers  and  enlisted  men  to  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  travel  this  distance  for  meals  and  for  travel  to  and  from  their 
point  of  work.  It  would  be  decidedly  detrimental  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Air 
Corps  if  these  buildings  are  constructed  as  recommended... ”76  Fechet’s 
opinion  eventually  won  out,  and  the  quarters  for  Air  Corps  personnel  were 
constructed  at  the  airfield. 

For  a  time  in  the  1930s,  Fort  Riley  served  as  the  headquarters  of  the  Civil¬ 
ian  Conservation  Corps  (CCC),  Kansas  City  District.  Several  temporary 
buildings  were  erected  to  house  administrative  personnel  and  CCC  enrol- 
lees.  The  enrollees  were  organized  at  Fort  Riley  and  sent  to  locations  as  far 
as  Park  Rapids,  Minnesota  to  do  conservation  work.  77  The  CCC  buildings, 
believed  to  have  been  located  southeast  of  the  artillery  post  where  ware- 


75  Harry  A.  Smith,  Major  General,  U.S.  Army,  Commanding,  Letter  to  Adjutant  General,  Washington,  D.C. 
January  17,  1928. 

76  J.  E.  Fechet,  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps,  Letter  to  Adjutant  General,  April  18,  1928. 

77  U.S.  War  Department,  Adjutant  General’s  Office,  “Station  and  Strength  Report  of  the  Civilian  Conser¬ 
vation  Corps,"  November  30, 1933: 110. 
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houses  are  now  located,  were  transferred  to  the  War  Department  in  July  of 
1938.  They  have  since  been  removed. 

A  cut  in  CCC  appropriations  in  late  1937  forced  the  Director  of  the  CCC  to 
order  the  closing  of  all  CCC  camps  operating  on  military  posts  by  July  1, 
1938.78  It  is  unlikely  that  the  CCC  did  any  construction  work  at  Fort  Riley 
as  post  commanders  were  informed  that  work  by  the  CCC  was  forbidden 
on  barracks,  permanent  buildings,  and  fortifications.  79 

Fort  Riley  was,  however,  a  beneficiary  of  the  WPA  program,  as  many  men 
from  all  over  Kansas  were  brought  to  Fort  Riley  to  work  on  WPA  projects. 
At  first  the  men  were  housed  at  Camp  Whitside,  the  National  Guard 
camp.80  Later  they  were  housed  in  a  camp  that  utilized  abandoned  CCC 
buildings.  The  WPA  camp  was  located  in  the  same  area  as  the  CCC  camp. 

An  impressive  amount  of  work  was  done  by  WPA  workers  at  Fort  Riley. 
WPA  work  at  Fort  Riley  included  construction  of  transportation  facilities, 
parks  and  recreational  facilities  (including  grounds,  landscaping,  grading, 
and  drainage),  roads,  highways,  streets,  drainage  ditches,  sanitary  and 
sewer  systems,  distribution  systems,  and  water  supply  systems.  Addition¬ 
ally,  WPA  labor  was  used  to  demolish  old  buildings  and  to  construct  or 
improve  many  other  buildings  and  facilities  at  the  post. 

WPA  workers  repaired,  renovated,  improved  and  modernized  a  good  deal 
of  barracks,  quarters,  and  stables  at  Fort  Riley.  This  work  included  elimi¬ 
nating  fire  hazards,  underpinning  buildings,  replacing  floors  and  plaster, 
modernizing  plumbing,  gas,  electrical  and  heating  facilities,  painting,  re¬ 
conditioning  gutters,  and  other  miscellaneous  improvements.  In  the 
months  before  America's  entry  into  World  War  II,  WPA  workers  also 
helped  rebuild  Camp  Funston.  In  a  1941  letter  to  the  Assistant  Chief  of 
Staff,  Lt.  Colonel  Arthur  Wilson  of  the  General  Staff  Corps  wrote  that, 
since  1935,  the  WPA  had  expended  approximately  $4  million  on  im¬ 
provements  at  Fort  Riley  including  the  rehabilitation  of  practically  all  bar¬ 
racks  and  quarters.  He  also  pointed  out  that  the  WPA  had  maintained  a 
quarry  which  turned  out  a  huge  amount  of  stone,  including  that  used  in 


78  Charles  William  Johnson,  The  Civilian  Conservation  Corps:  The  Role  of  the  Army,  Doctoral  dissertation, 
(University  of  Michigan:  1968),  209. 

79  Ibid.,  206. 

80  Guy  V.  Henry,  Brigadier  General,  U.S.  Army,  Commandant,  Memo  to  Colonel  F.C.  Harrington,  Asst.  Ad¬ 
ministrator,  Works  Progress  Administration,  10  April  1936,  National  Archives,  Washington,  D.C.,  RG 
69,  Entry  651.101,  Box  1360. 
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the  construction  of  the  Academic  building  (Building  200/801). 81  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  the  work  done  by  WPA  workers  on  the  older  buildings  at  Fort 
Riley  may  have  been  extensive  enough  to  create  a  second  period  of  signifi¬ 
cance  for  those  structures.  However,  that  determination  was  beyond  the 
scope  of  this  project  but  may  be  an  area  for  future  research. 

In  1939,  fourteen  additional  officers  quarters  were  constructed  at  the  main 
post  of  Fort  Riley.  PWA  funds,  and  WPA  funds  and  workers  were  used  in 
the  construction  of  these  buildings.  At  Stone  Court,  located  just  north  of 
Brick  Row,  ten  duplexes  for  non-commissioned  officers  were  constructed 
of  native  limestone.  A  two-car  stone  garage  was  constructed  simultane¬ 
ously  for  each  of  these  quarters.  Riley  Place  received  three  brick  duplexes 
and  one  stone  duplex  for  non-commissioned  officers  added  to  Brick  Row. 
These  buildings  were  the  last  permanent  quarters  constructed  at  Fort  Riley 
during  the  Army  building  program  that  began  in  1927. 

By  the  close  of  1939,  Fort  Riley  had  received  65  new  officer’s  quarters,  a 
fire  station,  a  theater,  several  warehouses  and  equipment  stores,  several 
garages,  a  new  laundry  facility,  several  magazines,  and  water  well  and 
pump  buildings.  Construction  under  the  Army’s  building  program  contin¬ 
ued  at  Fort  Riley  into  1940  although  the  program  had  begun  to  wind 
down.  Permanent  construction  in  1940  included  several  detached  garages 
and  the  construction  of  Building  200/801,  known  as  Patton  Hall,  along 
Henry  Avenue  just  east  of  the  Cavalry  Parade  Field. 

Several  permanent  miscellaneous  and  support  structures  were  erected  at 
Fort  Riley  in  1941  as  the  installation  began  to  prepare  for  the  nation’s  pos¬ 
sible  entry  into  World  War  II.  Construction  in  that  year  included  a  laundry 
boiler  house  (Building  184/239),  three  support  buildings  at  Marshall  Army 
Air  Field  (Buildings  743,  751/205  and  754/208),  ten  magazines  in  the 
Ammunition  Storage  Area  (located  north  of  the  main  post),  a  sewage  treat¬ 
ment  plant  (Building  2592)  and  two  water  well  and  pump  buildings  (2598 
and  2599)  along  Trooper  Drive. 

2.15  World  War  II 

In  1939,  when  war  was  again  raging  in  Europe,  the  United  States  began 
arming  itself.  The  Army  had  initiated  a  vast  expansion  program  that  in- 


81  Arthur  R.  Wilson,  Lt.  Colonel,  General  Staff  Corps,  Memo  to  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  November  3, 
1941. 
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eluded  the  mechanization  of  the  U.S.  Cavalry.  Early  in  the  1930s,  the  cav¬ 
alry  began  to  use  motor  vehicles  with  its  units,  blending  the  firepower  of 
the  cavalry  with  the  increased  mobility  of  the  motor  vehicle.  Gradually,  the 
cavalry  developed  an  entirely  mechanized  force  that  was  the  forerunner  of 
the  Armored  Force.  Reorganization,  retraining,  and  reequipping  of  the 
Cavalry  for  combat  as  separate  units  and  as  elements  of  Armored  and  In¬ 
fantry  divisions  were  necessary.  To  train  officers  and  enlisted  men  for  this 
purpose,  an  area  directly  west  of  the  main  post,  called  the  Republican 
Flats,  was  chosen  to  be  the  site  of  the  Cavalry  Replacement  Training  Cen¬ 
ter.  This  area  was  later  named  Camp  Forsyth.  During  the  war,  150,000 
horse  and  mechanized  cavalry  troops  were  trained  there.82 

Construction  of  Camp  Forsyth,  a  large  temporary  cantonment,  began  in 
December  of  1940  and  was  completed  in  March  of  1941.  This  is  a  remarka¬ 
bly  brief  period  considering  that  the  camp  consisted  of  210  barracks,  50 
mess  halls,  officer’s  quarters,  warehouses,  and  administration  and  head¬ 
quarters  buildings.  In  addition,  a  theater,  a  service  club,  a  swimming  pool, 
indoor  and  outdoor  boxing  arenas,  tennis  courts,  football  fields,  five  dis¬ 
pensaries,  a  dental  clinic,  two  chapels,  and  a  guest  house  were  also  con¬ 
structed.^ 

Fort  Riley  experienced  another  massive  growth  in  troop  size  as  the  likeli¬ 
hood  of  the  United  States  entering  the  war  grew  more  probable.  To  ac¬ 
commodate  this  increase  in  population,  Camp  Funston  was  rebuilt.  Be¬ 
tween  November  1940  and  July  1941,  890  temporary  buildings,  77  miles  of 
electric  lines,  23  miles  of  roads,  3.4  miles  of  railroad,  and  two  viaducts 
were  constructed.  Camp  Whitside,  located  between  the  main  post  and 
Camp  Funston,  was  expanded  in  1940  and  1942  and  was  used  as  the  can¬ 
tonment’s  hospital. 

The  2nd  Cavalry  Division  was  the  first  unit  to  train  at  the  rebuilt  Camp 
Funston.  As  the  war  progressed,  Camp  Funston  became  the  training 
ground  for  organizations  destined  for  every  theater  of  the  war.  In  1942,  the 
camp  was  adapted  for  training  armor.  The  9th  Armored  Division,  activated 
and  trained  at  Fort  Riley,  went  on  to  distinguish  itself  in  the  important 
capture  of  the  Remagen  Bridge  over  Germany’s  Rhine  River. 


82  The  Growth  and  Building  History  of  Fort  Riley. 


83  Schooley  Caldwell  Associates,  Installation  Design  Guide:  Fort  Riley,  120-8. 
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At  the  beginning  of  WWII,  Marshall  Field  had  two  hangars  and  three  un¬ 
paved  landing  strips;  the  longest  was  3,700'.  In  order  to  handle  the  larger, 
heavier  planes  coming  into  use,  the  runways  were  paved  and  lengthened. 
In  all,  two  4,500'  long,  150'  wide  concrete  runways,  six  taxiways,  and 
5,400  square  yards  of  parking  apron  were  created  to  support  the  wartime 
aviation  needs. 84  The  1st  Observation  Squadron  was  shipped  to  the  Canal 
Zone  in  late  1941,  and  the  6th  Observation  Squadron  (Special),  activated  at 
Fort  Sill  in  February  1942,  moved  to  Marshall  Field  that  April.  The  unit 
was  re-designated  the  6th  Reconnaissance  Squadron  (Special)  in  June  and 
again  as  the  2d  Composite  Squadron  (Special)  in  October.  By  this  time  the 
original  1942  complement  of  15  liaison  planes  had  been  supplemented 
with  15  P-39S  and  five  B-25S.  8s  Missions  had  also  expanded  from  an  ob¬ 
servation  and  photography  focus  to  include  tactical  air  missions  such  as 
air-ground  support  demonstrations,  simulated  strafing,  bombing,  and 
chemical  warfare  missions. 

As  the  facilities  at  Fort  Riley  expanded  during  World  War  II,  so  did  its 
boundaries.  In  1941  and  1942,  farmland  was  acquired  directly  north  of  the 
original  reservation  and  west  of  the  town  of  Ogden.  Approximately  31,720 
acres  were  added  to  the  existing  19,446  acre  reservation.86  The  area  be¬ 
came  a  troop  training  ground  and  is  now  part  of  the  artillery  impact  area. 
In  total,  approximately  $28,681,000  was  spent  on  land  and  construction 
at  Fort  Riley  between  1940  and  1945. 87 

Throughout  World  War  II,  it  became  increasingly  apparent  that  a  horse 
cavalry  did  not  meet  the  requirements  of  modern  warfare.  The  last  major 
action  to  be  undertaken  by  mounted  cavalry  came  early  in  1942  when  the 
26th  Cavalry  covered  the  Army’s  retreat  to  Bataan  during  the  Philippine 
Campaign.88  Although  the  era  of  mounted  cavalry  was  ending,  two  gradu¬ 
ates  of  the  Mounted  School  at  Fort  Riley  greatly  contributed  to  the  Allied 
victory  in  World  War  II.  General  George  S.  Patton  outfoxed  the  man 
known  as  “The  Desert  Fox,”  German  General  Erwin  Rommel  in  Tunisia, 
commanded  the  7th  Army  in  the  conquest  of  Sicily,  and  led  the  3rd  Army 
in  the  battle  for  France.  Major  General  Jonathan  Wainwright  served  as 


84  McGinley,  “U.S.  Army  and  Air  Force  Wings  Over  Kansas,  Part  Two,"  3:342.. 

85  Ibid,  3:343. 

88  Ibid. 

87  U.S.  War  Department,  Post  War  Utilization  Studies:  Fort  Riley,  Kansas,  (Washington,  DC:  Office  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  1945),  1. 

88  The  Growth  and  Building  History  of  Fort  Riley. 
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General  Douglas  MacArthur's  Senior  Field  Officer  and  later  commanded 
troops  on  Corregidor,  the  critical  island  in  the  Philippine’s  Manila  Bay.  He 
was  captured  by  the  Japanese  and  imprisoned  for  39  months,  yet  he  sur¬ 
vived  and  was  present  on  the  deck  of  the  U.S.S.  Missouri  at  the  Japanese 
surrender.  89 

2.16  The  Cold  War  begins 

2.16.1  Allies  become  adversaries 

The  seeds  of  the  Cold  War  had  been  sown  during  WWII,  when  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  found  themselves  allies  in  the  fight  against 
Nazi  Germany.  90  Although  they  fought  together  against  a  common  enemy, 
both  countries  had  vastly  different  worldviews  and  ideologies.  Tensions 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  developed  quickly  after 
WWII  as  each  country  struggled  to  create  a  post-war  world  based  on  its 
own  political  ideologies. 

Particularly  troubling  to  leaders  in  the  United  States  was  the  Soviet  sup¬ 
port  of  communist  political  leaders  in  Hungary,  Czechoslovakia,  Greece, 
Turkey,  Korea,  Vietnam,  and  elsewhere.  It  appeared  to  American  leaders 
that  the  Soviet  Union  was  an  aggressor  nation  bent  on  world  conquest. 
Fearing  that  the  fall  of  one  nation  to  communism  would  have  a  “domino 
effect”  on  surrounding  nations,  President  Henry  S.  Truman’s  administra¬ 
tion  adopted  a  policy  of  opposing  communism  anywhere  and  everywhere. 
This  policy,  called  containment,  would  see  every  regional  conflict  as  a 
struggle  between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Tensions  between  the  two  nations  reached  a  critical  point  in  1948-49 
when  the  Soviet  Union  blocked  access  to  West  Berlin.  Although  a  massive 
airlift  campaign  by  the  United  States  prevented  war,  the  incident  high¬ 
lighted  the  military  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  both  countries.  The  Sovi¬ 
ets  held  a  substantial  advantage  in  conventional  forces,  while  the  United 
States  was  still  the  sole  possessor  of  the  atomic  bomb.  Leaders  in  the 
United  States,  faced  with  post-war  budgetary  restrictions,  soon  came  to 
view  nuclear  weapons  as  a  relatively  inexpensive  and  politically  acceptable 
means  to  offset  any  Soviet  military  advantages.  The  United  States  soon  be- 


89  Mariani  &  Associates,  Study/Survey  of  Historically  Significant  Army  Family  Housing  Quarters,  17-18. 

90  This  section  is  extracted  from:  Patrick  Nowlan,  Identification  and  Evaluation  of  Cold  War  Properties  at 
Fort  Bliss,  Texas,  (Champaign,  IL:  Construction  Engineering  Research  Laboratory,  1999),  1-4. 
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gan  producing  smaller  yet  more  powerful  nuclear  bombs,  while  at  the 
same  time  dramatically  reducing  its  defense  budget. 

In  April  1949,  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  ten  Western  European  coun¬ 
tries  joined  together  in  a  military  and  political  alliance  known  as  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  (NATO).  Greece,  Turkey,  and  West  Germany 
joined  the  ranks  of  NATO  within  the  next  six  years.  The  treaty  provided  for 
United  States  military  assistance  to  Western  Europe  in  the  event  of  a  So¬ 
viet-backed  invasion.  To  fulfill  its  NATO  commitment,  the  United  States 
looked  to  its  nuclear  bomber  force  as  a  cheap  and  effective  solution.  The 
new  B-36  intercontinental  bomber  could  threaten  targets  deep  within  the 
Soviet  Union  from  bases  on  United  States  soil.  Although  the  United  States 
viewed  NATO  as  a  defensive  alliance,  Soviet  officials  viewed  NATO  as  an 
organization  whose  ultimate  aim  was  to  push  the  Soviet  Union  back  to  its 
pre-war  position.  The  Soviets  responded  by  creating  an  alliance  of  their 
own  with  the  communist  governments  of  Eastern  Europe.  This  communist 
alliance  was  formalized  in  1955  with  the  signing  of  the  Warsaw  Pact. 

A  number  of  significant  developments  greatly  impacted  the  defense  policy 
of  the  United  States  in  the  1950s  and  1960s.  The  first  was  the  Soviet  deto¬ 
nation  of  an  atomic  bomb  in  August  1949.  This  event  ended  the  nuclear 
monopoly  of  the  United  States  and  provided  the  impetus  for  the  United 
States  to  develop  the  more  powerful  hydrogen  bomb.  Only  a  few  months 
after  the  Soviet  atomic  detonation,  Mao  Zedong’s  Red  Army  defeated  the 
forces  of  Chiang  Kai-shek,  the  United  States’  longtime  ally  in  China.  Mao 
then  established  mainland  China  as  the  People’s  Republic  of  China.  When 
the  Soviets  consolidated  their  alliance  with  the  Chinese,  it  appeared  as  if 
half  a  billion  people  had  joined  the  enemy  camp.  Faced  with  these  new 
threats,  troubled  leaders  in  the  United  States  began  to  reassess  the  na¬ 
tion’s  defense  policies  and  determined  that  America  needed  an  immediate 
build-up  of  nuclear  and  conventional  forces. 

Adding  to  the  anxiety  was  the  invasion  of  South  Korea  by  communist 
North  Korean  forces  in  June  1950  (see  detailed  section  below).  Suspecting 
that  the  invasion  was  undertaken  with  Soviet  approval  and  fearing  that  the 
Korean  development  might  be  a  prelude  to  similar  action  in  Europe,  Con¬ 
gress  drastically  increased  the  U.S.  defense  budget.  President  Truman 
quickly  sought  and  received  Congressional  approval  to  send  United  States 
forces  to  Korea  to  help  repel  the  invasion.  A  United  Nations  Security 
Council  resolution  supporting  the  action  soon  followed. 
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2.16.2  Korean  War,  1950-1953 

The  North  Korean  invasion  of  South  Korea  began  at  4  a.m.  on  25  June 
1950,  when  eight  divisions  and  an  armored  brigade  crossed  the  38th  paral¬ 
lel  dividing  the  two  countries.91  This  was  the  official  start  of  the  Korean 
War  which  lasted  until  the  military  armistice  was  signed  July  27, 1953. 92 
The  North  Korean  government  had  attempted  insurgency  in  South  Korea 
with  the  support  of  the  Soviet  Union  for  several  years.  After  it  became  ap¬ 
parent  this  would  not  work,  the  North  started  their  direct  attack.  They 
were  sure  of  their  victory  against  the  government  of  the  South  for  several 
reasons.  North  Korea  had  a  well-trained  army  of  135,000  that  had  seen 
action  in  World  War  II  versus  South  Korea’s  new  and  untested  army  of 
95,000  created  after  the  1948  division  of  Korea.  The  North  also  was  supe¬ 
rior  in  military  hardware,  being  supplied  by  the  People’s  Republic  of  China 
and  the  Soviet  Union;  the  South  had  no  tanks,  a  minimal  air  force,  and  a 
small  amount  of  used  U.S.  equipment.  North  Korea  (and  the  Soviet  Union) 
also  assumed  that  the  United  Nations  would  not  intervene  in  any  “inter¬ 
nal”  Korean  conflict,  as  well  as  knowing  the  U.N.  had  never  yet  authorized 
the  use  of  armed  force.  93 

Three  days  after  the  invasion,  the  North  Korean  army  was  in  the  South  Ko¬ 
rean  capital  of  Seoul.  This  prompted  United  States  to  act,  including  pres¬ 
suring  the  United  Nations  into  a  military  response  on  June  27,  after  de¬ 
mands  for  withdrawal  from  South  Korea  were  ignored.  President  Truman 
authorized  General  Douglas  MacArthur  to  use  U.S.  military  power  against 
North  Korea  forces  below  the  38th  parallel. 

By  the  time  MacArthur  received  the  orders,  the  North  Koreans  had  crossed 
the  Han  River  south  of  Seoul.  MacArthur  had  at  his  disposal  the  ground 
troops  of  the  8th  Army  in  Japan  with  the  1st  Cavalry  Division,  and  the  7th, 
24th,  and  25th  Infantry  Divisions  and  the  28th  Regimental  Combat  Team  in 
Okinawa.  Air  support  was  a  problem  as  the  United  States  Far  East  Air 
Forces  were  designed  as  a  defensive  force  which  was  unfortunately  not 
equipped  to  provide  tactical  air  support  for  forces  in  South  Korea.  The 
United  States  Asian  naval  forces  (Naval  Forces,  Far  East)  consisted  of  only 


91  “An  Overview  of  the  U.S.  Army  in  the  Korean  War  1950-1953," 
http://korea50.army.mil/history/factsheets/army.shtml;  “The  Korean  War:  Narratives  Extracted  from 
CMH  Commemorative  Posters,”  http://www.army.mil/cmh-pg/reference/Korea/kw-narr.htm. 

92  Army  Historical  Series,  “The  Korean  War,  1950-1953,”  in  American  Military  History, 
http://www.army.mil/emh-pg/books/AMH/AMH-25.htm,  545,  568. 
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five  combat  ships.  Due  to  the  lack  of  U.S.  forces  in  the  area,  MacArthur 
chose  to  take  action  with  small  forces  where  needed  so  as  to  buy  time  until 
reinforcements  could  arrive.  At  that  point,  massive  actions  were  needed  to 
repel  the  North  Korean  forces.  The  first  actions  taken  by  American  troops 
were  disastrous  with  the  larger,  well-equipped  North  Koreans  easily  over¬ 
taking  the  outnumbered  and  poorly  equipped  Americans.  94 

On  July  7,  the  United  Nations  authorized  a  unified  command,  United  Na¬ 
tions  Command  (UNC),  under  General  MacArthur  to  coordinate  the 
troops  of  the  29  member  nations  offering  military  and  support  assistance. 
Coordination  took  several  months  and  by  the  beginning  of  August,  the 
North  Korean  army  had  taken  control  of  almost  the  entire  Korean  penin¬ 
sulars  It  was  not  until  September  that  the  UNC  forces  had  the  equipment 
and  troop  strength  to  take  back  South  Korean  territory.  By  the  end  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  the  North  Korean  army  largely  had  been  driven  back  above  the 
38th  parallel.  MacArthur  ordered  troops  to  advance  and  attack  above  the 
38th  parallel  to  quickly  take  out  the  Northern  troops,  training  camps,  and 
seaports  before  the  winter.  President  Truman  gave  orders  to  General 
MacArthur  to  send  forces  north  of  the  38th  parallel  unless  Chinese  or  So¬ 
viet  troops  were  encountered.  96  When  the  UNC  troops  encountered  Chi¬ 
nese  troops,  this  was  thought  to  be  either  small  numbers  of  volunteers  or 
an  intimidation  tactic  by  the  Chinese  to  stop  UNC  aggression  into  the 
north;  intelligence  on  this  issue  was  slim.  By  the  end  of  November,  it  was 
clear  that  Chinese  troop  strength  was  over  300,000  and  MacArthur  or¬ 
dered  withdrawals  back  to  the  38th  parallel  to  prevent  being  enveloped  by 
the  Chinese  and  to  build  a  stronghold  to  hold  off  any  subsequent  attacks.  97 

But  on  New  Year’s  Eve,  the  Chinese  and  North  Korean  troops  opened  an 
attack  to  the  south  that  pushed  the  UNC  troops  back  to  40  miles  south  of 
Seoul. 98  To  build  troops,  several  methods  were  used:  (a)  United  States  Na¬ 
tional  Guard  Reserves  were  called  up  for  duty  with  extended  service  of  21 
months,  (b)  the  Selective  Service  was  called  upon  for  stepped  up  recruit¬ 
ing,  and  (c)  terms  of  enlistment  were  extended  by  twelve  months.  Con¬ 
gress  authorized  supplemental  appropriations  just  less  than  $20  billion 
early  in  the  conflict.  South  Korea  and  the  United  Nations  troops  regained 
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the  38th  parallel  early  in  1951  and  there  the  action  stalled.  Negotiations  be¬ 
gan  between  the  two  sides  and  their  allies,  lasting  until  the  armistice  in 
1953." 

2.16.3  Death  threats  from  the  skies 

While  U.S. -dominated  United  Nations  forces  fought  in  Korea,  America’s  ef¬ 
forts  to  create  a  hydrogen  bomb  proceeded  rapidly.100  In  November  1952, 
America’s  scientists  detonated  the  world’s  first  thermonuclear  device  at  Eni- 
wetok  Atoll  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  paving  the  way  for  the  development  of  the 
hydrogen  bomb.  Nevertheless,  security  of  the  United  States  was  far  from  be¬ 
ing  ensured  as  the  Soviet  Union  detonated  its  first  hydrogen  bomb  only  ten 
months  later. 

At  that  point,  the  Cold  War  acquired  a  new  and  much  more  disturbing  char¬ 
acter.  For  the  first  time  in  history,  two  competing  powers  possessed  the 
means  to  completely  destroy  the  human  race.  Expressed  through  the  Ameri¬ 
can  policy  of  “massive  retaliation,”  the  United  States  relied  upon  the  long- 
range  bombers  of  the  Air  Force  Strategic  Air  Command  (SAC)  as  the  best  de¬ 
terrent  to  a  possible  Soviet  nuclear  attack,  by  means  of  a  devastating  retalia¬ 
tion  threat  to  targets  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Concurrent  with  the  American  effort  to  produce  a  fleet  of  long-range  bomb¬ 
ers,  the  Soviet  Union  began  investing  heavily  in  the  development  of  long- 
range  missiles.  Proof  of  the  advanced  state  of  the  Soviet  missile  program 
came  on  4  October  1957  when  one  of  their  rockets  placed  the  world’s  first 
man-made  satellite,  Sputnik,  into  orbit.  During  the  following  November,  a 
Soviet  rocket  placed  the  1,120-pound  Sputnik  2  satellite,  carrying  a  live  dog, 
into  orbit.  This  launch  had  tremendous  strategic  implications.  A  booster  ca¬ 
pable  of  carrying  such  a  payload  into  space  would  also  be  capable  of  deliver¬ 
ing  a  nuclear  bomb  to  targets  within  the  United  States.  Leaders  in  both  coun¬ 
tries  realized  that  such  a  development  would  effectively  offset  the  American 
advantage  in  long-range  bombers. 

At  the  time  of  the  Soviet  Sputnik  launches,  the  U.S.  Army,  Air  Force,  and 
Navy  were  all  involved  in  their  own  long-range  missile  research  and  devel- 


99  Dr.  Robert  W.  Coakley,  Highlights  of  Mobilization.  Korean  War,  http://www.army.mil/cmh- 
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opment  efforts.  A  fierce  inter-service  rivalry  over  control  of  guided  mis¬ 
siles  ensued  as  each  service  sought  to  define  its  role  and  mission.  The  Air 
Force  missile  program  became  the  most  extensive,  moving  from  early 
winged  missiles  to  the  Thor  Intermediate  Range  Ballistic  Missile  (IRBM) 
in  1959,  the  Atlas  and  Titan  Intercontinental  Ballistic  Missiles  (ICBMs)  in 
the  early  1960s,  to  the  Titan  II  and  Minuteman  ICBMs  by  the  mid-1960s. 
The  latter  two  missiles  formed  the  backbone  of  SAC’s  land-based  nuclear 
deterrent  force  for  most  of  the  remainder  of  the  Cold  War. 

2.16.4  Flashpoint  in  Berlin 

Realization  of  the  futility  of  mutually  assured  destruction  provoked  a  de¬ 
bate  in  the  late  1950s  as  to  what  type  of  war  the  United  States  should  be 
prepared  to  fight  -  general  versus  limited,  nuclear  versus  conventional,  or 
combinations  of  all  these.101  The  stalemate  imposed  by  the  achievement  of 
mutually  assured  destruction  helped  to  prevent  a  nuclear  holocaust,  but 
left  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  few  options  for  deciding  mili¬ 
tary  superiority  in  the  battle  between  communism  and  democracy.  In 
1961,  this  pent-up  military  energy  nearly  found  expression  in  Berlin. 

When  John  F.  Kennedy  stepped  into  the  presidency  in  early  1961,  tensions 
already  had  been  brewing  in  Berlin  for  several  years.  Resenting  the  West¬ 
ern  powers’  occupation  of  Berlin,  Khrushchev  initiated  a  diplomatic  push 
for  control  of  the  entire  city.102  To  the  West,  Berlin  was  a  primary  front 
against  Soviet  expansionism,  and  it  was  vital  to  retain  a  foothold.  After 
diplomatic  channels  proved  unsuccessful  for  achieving  Khrushchev’s  de¬ 
mands,  he  threatened  war.  Kennedy  rose  to  the  threat,  calling  for  a  large 
military  buildup  in  preparation  for  a  possible  conflict.  103 

Khrushchev  backed  down  from  the  demand  for  control  of  Berlin,  moving 
instead  that  August  to  construct  a  wall  between  the  two  halves  of  the  city. 
This  only  served  to  raise  tensions,  as  access  through  the  established 
checkpoints  became  increasingly  problematic.  In  September,  President 
Kennedy  augmented  U.S.  troop  levels  again,  and  within  a  month  nearly 
120,000  reserve  troops  (including  two  National  Guard  divisions)  had 
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joined  the  active  Army.  The  Army  itself  had  an  additional  strength  of 
80,000  troops,  and  equipment  procurement  and  troop  training  were  ac¬ 
celerated.1^  By  that  time,  ten  U.S.  tanks  had  taken  up  residence  at  a  main 
crossing  point,  Checkpoint  Charlie.  On  the  27th  of  that  month,  ten  soviet 
tanks  approached  to  within  100  yards,  and  both  sides  prepared  for  battle. 
A  sixteen-hour  standoff  ensued,  during  which  time  both  powers  put  all  re¬ 
sources  on  alert,  and  the  Soviets  were  authorized  to  return  force  with 
force.  Kennedy  asked  Khrushchev  to  withdraw  his  tanks,  telling  him  the 
United  States  would  then  do  the  same.  10s  The  Russian-American  face-off 
ended  quietly,  with  both  sides  aware  of  how  close  they  had  come  to  war. 

2.16.5  Geopolitical  competition  and  proxy  wars 

One  of  the  available  options  for  showing  military  might  and  technological 
supremacy  was  through  fighting  proxy  wars.  It  wasn’t  necessary  for  the 
U.S.  and  the  Soviets  to  fight  on  each  others’  soil  when  they  could  support, 
supply,  and  sometimes  even  provide  soldiers  to  third-party  conflicts. 

These  conflicts  usually  occurred  in  developing  nations,  where  military  as¬ 
sistance  was  needed  and  current  political  ideology  was  seen  to  be  a  risk  to 
democratic  ideals.  During  the  early  1960s,  this  pent-up  military  energy 
nearly  found  expression  in  Cuba,  and  then  flared  to  life  in  Vietnam. 

Finding  American  missiles  in  Turkey  too  close  for  comfort,  Khrushchev 
decided  to  retaliate  by  placing  missiles  on  the  island  of  Cuba,  where  a  new 
communist  regime  had  recently  won  control.  Beginning  in  the  summer  of 
1962,  missile  sites  were  under  construction  and  military  hardware  was  on 
the  seas,  bound  for  Cuba.  American  spy  planes  captured  images  of  the 
missile  sites  on  October  14,  kicking  the  administration  into  a  fierce  debate 
about  the  U.S.  response,  with  options  ranging  from  air  strikes  to  invasions 
to  a  naval  blockade.  This  naval  blockade  option  was  selected,  and  on  21 
October,  forces  and  weapons  were  put  on  alert,  with  180  ships  sent  out  to 
block  incoming  Soviet  military  materials.  This  instigated  an  alert  for  War¬ 
saw  Pact  forces,  and  Khrushchev  threatened  to  sink  the  American  ships. 

The  Unites  States  began  intercepting  ships  on  25  October,  while  Kennedy 
prepared  an  invasion  force  by  massing  troops  in  Florida  and  the  Caribbean 
and  sending  two  aircraft  carriers  toward  Cuba.  Diplomatic  efforts  concur- 
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rently  kicked  into  high  gear,  with  the  Russians  making  the  first  offer  to 
dismantle  the  missiles  if  the  United  States  promised  not  to  invade  Cuba. 
Further  intense  negotiations  occurred  26-27  October,  resulting  in  an 
agreement  with  those  provisions,  and  also  included  an  unwritten  com¬ 
mitment  from  the  United  States  to  remove  its  missiles  from  Turkey.  The 
missile  sites  in  Cuba  were  dismantled,  and  the  missiles  in  Turkey  with¬ 
drawn;  the  ships  returned  home,  and  both  sides  took  very  deep  breaths.106 

By  this  time,  however,  years  of  U.S.  involvement  in  a  simmering  Southeast 
Asia  was  just  about  to  become  more  complicated.  Ruled  by  China  for  a 
millennium,  Vietnam  had  reverted  to  feudal  self-rule  for  nearly  another 
thousand  years  before  the  French  conquest  of  Indochina  began  in  the 
1850s.  American  interest  in  the  area  was  very  limited  until  9  March  1945 
when  the  French  asked  for  U.S.  assistance  to  defend  against  a  Japanese 
coup.  After  sending  in  air  strikes  and  helping  to  bring  about  a  Japanese 
surrender,  American  interests  in  the  area  continued  with  a  small  presence 
on  and  off,  until  the  French  were  defeated  in  1954.  The  country  then  was 
divided,  with  communists  receiving  control  of  North  Vietnam. 10? 

During  the  late  1950s,  President  Eisenhower  had  tried  to  limit  the  spread 
of  communism  in  the  Vietnam  area  through  direct  financial  aid  to  support 
the  anti-communist  government  and  military  of  South  Vietnam  Premier 
Ngo  Dinh  Diem.  By  the  end  of  Eisenhower’s  term,  this  aid  reached  more 
than  $1  billion,  and  the  military  advisory  group  had  expanded  to  740 
officers  and  enlisted  men  on  the  ground.108  President  Kennedy  signed  the 
Treaty  of  Amity  and  Economic  Relations  in  1961,  “declaring  intention  to 
render  military  aid  to  the  Republic  of  Vietnam.  ”109  The  Soviet  Union  was 
providing  support  to  the  Pathet  Lao  in  Laos;  Kennedy  resolved  to  make  a 
stand  in  South  Vietnam  to  stop  this  spread  of  communism.  By  the  end  of 
1962,  there  were  11,000  U.S.  officers  and  enlisted  men  in  Vietnam, 
including  pilots  flying  combat  missions.110  With  President  Kennedy’s 
assassination  less  than  one  year  later  in  November  1963,  his  successor, 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  took  control  of  the  U.S.  military’s 
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involvement  in  Vietnam,  and  by  1964  the  cold  war  had  once  again  become 
a  hot  war. 

2.17  Early  Cold  War  years  at  Fort  Riley 

Immediately  after  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the  War  Department  set  about 
determining  which  installations  to  keep  going,  which  to  mothball,  and 
which  to  close  permanently.  As  part  of  this  process,  utilization  studies 
were  conducted  for  installations  across  the  country  during  September 
1945.  The  resulting  report  provided  a  snapshot  of  Fort  Riley  at  the  end  of 
one  era  and  the  beginning  of  another.  Containing  54,184  acres,  the  “old 
post”  was  noted  as  the  home  of  the  Cavalry  School,  having  always  been 
primarily  garrisoned  by  Cavalry  troops.111  At  the  prevailing  space  alloca¬ 
tion  of  80  square  feet  per  man,  the  installation  could  provide  housing  for 
approximately  21,000  personnel.112  The  facilities  on  post  ranged  from 
mostly  permanent  structures  on  the  Main  Post  to  the  mobilization  build¬ 
ings  found  at  Camp  Funston,  Camp  Forsyth,  and  Camp  Whitside. 

The  facilities  on  post  were  deemed  to  be  adequate  from  an  engineering 
standpoint  for  continued  post-war  use,  with  the  exception  of  needed  up¬ 
dates  to  the  utility  systems  and  the  creation  of  permanent  housing  for 
bachelor  officers.  It  was  also  recommended  that  the  mobilization  type  bar¬ 
racks  be  remodeled  for  the  post-war  use  by  the  proposed  strength  of  8,620 
enlisted  personnel.  Total  cost  for  the  suggested  upgrades  and  new  con¬ 
struction  was  estimated  at  $5.8  million. u3 

At  Fort  Riley,  the  first  order  of  business  after  World  War  II  was  handling 
its  share  of  the  massive  numbers  being  discharged  from  military  service.  A 
separation  center,  (as  facilities  for  out-processing  departing  soldiers  were 
called),  went  into  operation  September  16, 1945  in  Camp  Funston  and  ran 
until  December  10, 1945  processing  4,092  GIs  during  that  time.11!  To  re¬ 
lieve  congestion  at  Fort  Sheridan  and  other  separation  centers  that  built 
up  over  the  following  year,  a  new  separation  center  opened  at  Fort  Riley  in 
October  1946  with  the  capacity  to  process  25  people  per  day.  ns 
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Over  the  next  few  years,  the  training  mission  continued  on  a  daily  basis, 
and  little  occurred  to  alter  the  routine.  There  were  however,  a  few  events 
and  distinguished  visitors  that  made  the  news,  sometimes  in  a  big  way. 

The  largest  impact  on  the  installation  itself  and  those  in  the  vicinity  was 
the  massive  flood  that  occurred  July  1951.  Heavy  rains  that  had  been  fal¬ 
ling  in  the  area  for  several  months  intensified  during  9-12  July.  In  some 
areas  as  much  as  17  inches  fell,  and  the  resulting  flood  spread  over  large 
areas  of  Kansas  and  Missouri.  The  Republican  and  Smoky  Hill  Rivers  bor¬ 
dering  the  east  side  of  Fort  Riley  were  at  flood  stage  by  10  July  and  kept 
rising  as  they  joined  the  Kansas  River  just  above  Marshall  Field.116  By  the 
following  day,  the  Junction  City  newspaper  was  alerting  readers  to  the 
“huge  new  floods”  pouring  down  area  waterways,  with  more  heavy  rain  in 
the  forecast.11?  Particularly  hard  hit  by  this  point  was  the  nearby  town  of 
Manhattan,  where  the  National  Guard  had  been  called  out  to  provide  as¬ 
sistance.  Flood  waters  at  Fort  Riley  were  rising  simultaneously,  and  Mar¬ 
shall  Field  was  closed  as  two  runways  were  inundated;  residents  of  the 
housing  at  the  field  were  evacuated  that  evening.  Junction  City  and  Man¬ 
hattan  both  began  evacuations,  and  highways  to  Fort  Riley  were  cut  off. 
The  Union  Pacific  station  at  the  fort  was  already  under  two  feet  of  water, 
and  nearby  troop  housing  and  offices  were  evacuated,  with  about  400  sol¬ 
diers  leaving  the  flooded  area.118  The  floods  reached  their  peak  the  next 
day,  12  July,  with  the  Kansas  River  cresting  at  what  was  thought  to  be  its 
highest  level  in  history.  Evacuations  started  the  evening  before  at  Fort  Ri¬ 
ley  quickly  intensified.  Camp  Funston  was  entirely  depopulated,  with  ap¬ 
proximately  1,100  men  moving  into  a  tent  city  on  the  hills  above  the  camp. 
Most  of  the  buildings  at  Camp  Funston  were  flooded  to  the  second  floors 
(Figure  13).  Marshall  Field  runways  were  10-12'  underwater,  and  the  main 
hangar  was  flooded  to  a  depth  of  14'  (Figure  14).  The  water  in  the  area 
around  the  rail  depot  was  4-5'  deep.  The  Main  Post  and  Camp  Forsyth 
had  essentially  escaped  the  rising  water.  u9  All  told,  Fort  Riley  suffered 
flood  damage  of  more  than  $6  million.  Luckily,  there  were  no  fatalities  at 
the  post  due  to  the  extraordinary  flooding.120 


116  “Wind,  Rain  Lash  Area  "Junction  City  Union,  10  July  1951,  1. 

117  “Worst  Flood  Is  Feared,"  Junction  City  Union,  11  July  1951,  1. 

118  “Rivers  on  a  Rampage,”  Junction  City  Union,  11  July,  1951, 1;  “Fear  Fleavy  Flood  Damage  at  Post,” 
Junction  City  Union,  11  July  1951,  1. 

119  “Flood  to  New  Heights,”  Junction  City  Union,  12  July  1951,  1;  “River  Stages  Falling,”  Junction  City 
Union,  13  July  1951, 1. 

120  “Fort  Loss  $6,000,000,”  Junction  City  Union,  16  July  1951,  1. 
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Figure  13.  Camp  Funston  under  water,  July  16, 1951  (NARA). 


Figure  14.  Marshall  Field  on  July  16, 1951  (NARA). 


On  a  more  positive  note,  during  the  period  under  study,  Fort  Riley  was  vis¬ 
ited  by  a  number  of  distinguished  military  leaders  and  politicians  includ¬ 
ing  General  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  President  Harry  S.  Truman,  Secretary 
of  War  Robert  P.  Patterson,  Commander  of  the  Army  Ground  Forces  Gen¬ 
eral  Jacob  L.  Devers,  loth  ID  commander  Major  General  Lester  J. 
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Whitlock,  war  hero  General  Johnson  M.  Wainwright,  and  Kansas  Gover¬ 
nor  Frank  Carlson. 

General  Eisenhower  made  a  “whirlwind  three-hour  visit”  to  Fort  Riley  on 
15  February  1946  during  a  program  where  he  visited  a  number  of  bases  af¬ 
ter  winning  the  European  theater  in  World  War  II. 121  General  Eisenhower 
arrived  in  his  plane,  the  Sunflower  11,  a  C-54  Skymaster.  After  leaving  Fort 
Riley,  he  visited  his  sister-in-law,  Mrs.  Roy  Eisenhower  and  his  nephew 
and  nieces  in  Junction  City  and  later  his  brother,  college  president  Milton 
Eisenhower,  at  Kansas  State  College  in  Manhattan,  and  finally  his  mother 
Mrs.  Ida  Eisenhower  in  Abilene.122  He  would  return  to  Fort  Riley  several 
times  in  the  coming  years. 

To  honor  one  of  Fort  Riley’s  own,  a  number  of  distinguished  visitors  at¬ 
tended  a  ceremony  on  4  April  1946  dedicating  its  Academic  Building  to  the 
World  War  II  hero,  General  George  S.  Patton,  Jr.,  who  died  the  previous 
December.  Patton  had  graduated  from  the  Cavalry  School’s  mounted  ser¬ 
vice  course  in  1914  to  1915,  and  also  had  been  director  of  instruction  at  the 
school  from  1937-1939. 123  The  dedication  of  “Patton  Hall”  was  broadcast 
nationwide  with  a  tribute  from  President  Harry  S.  Truman  who  sent  a 
telegram  praising  Patton  as  a  “brave  and  gallant  fighting  man.”124  Mrs. 
Patton  was  on  hand  to  unveil  the  letters  across  the  building’s  entrance. 
Secretary  of  War  Robert  Patterson,  General  Jacob  Devers,  and  Major  Gen¬ 
eral  I.D.  White,  commander  of  the  Fort  Riley  Cavalry  School,  attended  the 
event  along  with  over  5,000  others.123  The  native  stone  building  was  com¬ 
pleted  in  1940  to  house  the  academic  division  and  library  of  the  Cavalry 
School. 

President  Truman  stopped  at  Fort  Riley  during  a  railroad  whistle-stop  on 
20  September  1948  while  campaigning  for  re-election.  His  campaign  train 
stopped  at  Junction  City  and  he  was  greeted  by  a  crowd  of  6,000-  7,000 


121  “General  'Ike'  Visits  Riley:  Army  Chief  of  Staff  Makes  Three  Hour  Inspection  At  Post,”  Junction  City 
Union,  15  February  1946,  1. 

122  Ibid. 

123  “In  Tribute  to  Patton:  Secretary  of  War  Praises  late  General  at  Colorful  Ceremony  Dedicating  Patton 
Hall  at  Fort  Riley,"  Junction  City  Union,  April  4,  1946,  1-2. 

124  “Truman  Pays  Tribute,”  Junction  City  Union,  4  April  1946,  1. 

12s  “Fort  Riley  to  Honor  Memory  of  Gen.  Patton,”  Junction  City  Union,  16  March  1946, 1;  “Ready  for 
Dedication:  Secretary  of  War,  Robert  P  Patterson  to  Arrive  at  Fort  Riley  Today,  “  Junction  City  Union,  3 
April  1946,  1. 
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people  while  he  spoke  from  the  rear  platform  of  his  train. 126  After  com¬ 
menting  that  he  had  never  given  a  political  speech  on  Sunday,  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  talk  about  his  training  at  Fort  Riley,  “I  came  to  Fort  Riley  to 
train  as  a  field  artilleryman.  Sometimes  they  tried  to  make  a  cavalryman 
out  of  me,  but  they  didn’t  succeed.”12? 

However  diverting  the  appearance  of  these  famous  individuals  was,  the  focus 
for  continued  utilization  of  Fort  Riley  centered  on  the  constant  need  for 
training  new  soldiers  and  continuing  the  education  of  current  troops.  Having 
a  prestigious  background  in  military  education  through  its  Cavalry  School, 
Fort  Riley  shifted  emphasis  after  World  War  II  to  infantry  and  thus  contin¬ 
ued  its  role  as  one  of  the  Army’s  premier  training  and  educational  centers. 


2.17.1  Basic  infantry  training 

Even  though  World  War  II  was  over,  there  was  still  a  need  to  retain  an 
Army,  even  if  on  a  much-reduced  scale.  Recruit  training  continued  to  sup¬ 
ply  soldiers  not  only  to  U.S.  installations,  but  also  supplied  the  necessary 
forces  for  post-war  operations  in  Europe  and  Japan.  Post-war  reorganiza¬ 
tion  and  swiftly  changing  manpower  needs  resulted  in  several  organiza¬ 
tions  stationing  and  withdrawing  from  Fort  Riley  in  a  short  amount  of 
time. 

On  20  January  1946,  it  was  announced  that  Replacement  Depot  No.  3  at 
Camp  Funston  would  be  closed.  The  center  had  only  been  in  operation  for 
six  months,  but  had  processed  and  assigned  63,000  replacements  to  other 
units  and  installations.128 

On  28  June  1946,  it  was  announced  that,  effective  20  July  1946,  the  Army 
Reception  centers  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  and  Fort  Snelling,  Minne¬ 
sota,  were  being  transferred  to  Fort  Riley.  129  The  new  reception  center  was 


126  “Recalls  Days  at  Fort  Riley:  President  Truman  Comments  on  Training  as  Field  Artilleryman,"  Junction 
City  Union,  20  September  1948,  1. 

127  Ibid. 

128  “Funston  Depot  Quits  Jan.  20:  Colonel  Proctor  Announces  Termination  of  Replacement  Depot,"  Junc¬ 
tion  City  Union,  11  January  1946,  1. 

129  “New  Use  for  Fort  Riley:  Leavenworth  and  Fort  Snelling  Reception  Centers  To  Be  Moved  Here,"  Junc¬ 
tion  City  Union,  28  July  1946,  1. 
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able  to  handle  2,000-2,500  men  and  had  the  effect  of  adding  a  regiment 
of  officers  to  Camp  Funston.  ‘3° 

The  new  reception  center  opened  25  July  1946,  making  it  the  only  remain¬ 
ing  reception  center  for  the  5th  Army.  At  the  reception  center,  every  day 
approximately  200  new  recruits  would  arrive  for  processing  and  assign¬ 
ment  to  their  companies.  The  average  processing  time  was  three  to  seven 
days.  The  center  employed  approximately  440  enlisted  men,  45  enlisted 
women,  51  officers,  and  50  civilian  personnel.^1  In  October,  the  new  sepa¬ 
ration  center  was  co-located  with  the  reception  center. 

On  24  June  1948,  President  Truman  signed  a  two-year  selective  service 
bill  and  a  nationwide  draft  went  into  effect  in  September.  Prompted  by  in¬ 
creased  hostility  from  Russia  towards  U.S.  troops  in  Berlin  and  general 
communist  expansion  pressures,  the  draft  served  to  build  up  the  military 
services  to  a  strength  of  two  million  men.^2  All  these  new  soldiers  needed 
training,  and  at  Fort  Riley  the  10th  ID  arrived  to  provide  training  for  the 
draftees  in  the  latter  part  of  1948.  The  main  unit  on  post,  the  10th  ID  was 
one  of  nine  such  training  divisions  in  the  U.S.  Army.  By  late  August,  the 
10th  ID  had  set  up  operations  in  Camp  Funston,  which  would  become  its 
permanent  home  at  Fort  Riley.  ^3 

In  what  would  become  a  nearly  annual  occurrence,  beginning  in  1948 
7,200  National  Guard  soldiers  came  to  Camp  Funston  during  August  for 
two  weeks  of  summer  training. *34  In  the  same  manner,  Fort  Riley  played 
host  to  an  annual  six-week  summer  training  camp  for  Reserve  Officer 
Training  Corps  (ROTC)  students,  also  utilizing  Camp  Funston. 

The  receiving  center  at  Fort  Riley  was  also  busy.  On  10  August,  the  first 
group  of  18-year-old  enlistees  under  the  new  selective  service  act  arrived 
for  training  at  Camp  Forsyth.  The  initial  group  of  200  was  followed  by  ap¬ 
proximately  1,000  more  recruits  each  week.  '35  Upon  arrival,  recruits  were 


130  Ibid. 

131  “Reception  Center  Open,"  Junction  City  Union,  25  July  1946, 1. 

132  “Draft  Measure  Becomes  Law,"  Junction  City  Union,  25  June  1948,  1,  3. 

133  In  a  reversal  of  this  trend,  a  little  over  a  year  later  measures  were  put  into  effect  to  provide  early  re¬ 
lease  for  some  draftees,  as  the  Army  strength  of  656,000  was  deemed  too  high  (“Discharges  to  In¬ 
ductees,"  Junction  City  Union,  25  October  1949,  1). 

134  “Guards  are  Due  Sunday:  Expect  7,200  Soldiers  at  Camp  Funston  for  Summer  Training,"  Junction 
City  Union,  6  August  1948,  1. 

135  “18-Year  Olds  to  Post,”  Junction  City  Union,  10  August  1948,  1. 
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given  indoctrination  lectures,  a  haircut  and  shower,  clothing,  a  physical 
examination,  and  a  unit  and  barracks  assignment.  After  a  battery  of  tests, 
the  recruits  entered  the  basic  combat  training  phase.  For  eight  weeks,  they 
learned  how  to  take  care  of  themselves  in  combat,  in  preparation  for  as¬ 
signment  to  a  troop  unit.186 

The  training  was  for  combat  infantry  replacements,  to  keep  established 
units  up  to  strength;  most  replacements  went  to  Europe  or  the  Far  East. 

By  the  end  of  its  first  year  at  Fort  Riley,  the  10th  ID  had  received,  proc¬ 
essed,  trained,  and  shipped  out  22,077  men,  and  the  Division  had  reached 
a  strength  of  10,212  officers  and  men.  w  In  March  1949,  basic  training  was 
extended  to  14  weeks.  The  additional  time  was  devoted  to  more  weapons 
training  and  additional  courses  in  Armed  Forces  organization,  military 
justice,  intelligence  training,  and  safeguarding  national  security.188 

The  Korean  War  required  a  large  troop  buildup  in  the  Army,  with  personnel 
called  up  by  Selective  Service  and  mobilization  of  National  Guard  and  Army 
Reserves.  Basic  training  was  provided  for  soldiers  replacing  casualties  in  Ko¬ 
rea,  and  returning  troops  were  provided  more  specialized  training.  The  U.S. 
military  was  caught  off-guard  by  the  invasion  of  South  Korea;  it  had  been 
actively  reducing  personnel  numbers  for  the  past  six  months.  As  a  result,  a 
number  of  initiatives  were  put  in  place  during  July  1950,  but  it  would  take 
nearly  a  year  for  the  military  to  be  at  full  strength  again. 

The  first  of  these  initiatives,  enacted  on  27  June  1950,  was  a  law  extending 
the  president’s  power  to  draft  young  men  for  another  year.  It  was  esti¬ 
mated  this  would  add  600,000  troops,  nearly  filling  the  gap  between  pre¬ 
sent  strength  (1,370,000)  to  authorized  strength  (2,005,882). ^9  The  need 
for  increased  strength  became  more  acute  by  30  June,  when  President 
Truman  authorized  the  use  of  ground  troops  in  Korea  in  response  to  the 
North  Korean  push  to  the  south  of  Seoul.  The  first  ground  troops  arrived 
the  next  day.  The  draft  went  into  effect  on  11  July,  with  the  first  call  for 
20,000  men  going  out  as  soon  as  possible,  h0  The  draftees  were  to  be  given 


136  “Tells  Plans  For  Tenth,”  Junction  City  Union,  5  November  1948, 1. 

137  “Tenth  Infantry  Division,  10,000  Strong,  Now  Moving  into  Second  Year  on  Its  Mission  of  Training 
Young  Men  in  Peacetime  Army,”  Junction  City  Union,  9  November  1949,  8. 

138  “Basic  Training  to  be  14  Weeks,”  Junction  City  Union,  19  February  1949,  1. 

139  “Draft  Law  Accepted,"  Junction  City  Union,  27  June  1950, 1;  “Truman  Could  Call  600,000  Under 
Draft,"  Junction  City  Union,  28  June  1950,  1. 

140  “The  Use  of  Ground  Units,”  Junction  City  Union,  30  June  1950, 1;  “Troops  in  by  Airlift,”  Junction  City 
Union,  1  July  1950,  1;  “Draft  is  in  Motion  Today,”  Junction  City  Union,  11  July  1950,  1. 
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14  weeks  of  training,  with  the  first  troops  being  inducted  by  mid- 
September.  Active-duty  soldiers  were  alerted  on  20  July  of  possible  de¬ 
ployment  to  the  Far  East,  and  the  Armed  Forces  had  been  authorized  to 
call  up  reserves  and  National  Guard  troops  as  necessary.  The  following 
day,  the  Army  began  mobilizing  the  National  Guard.  141  On  28  July,  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman  signed  an  executive  order  extending  all  current  enlistments 
for  an  additional  12  months,  and  raised  the  draft  call  first  to  50,000  and 
again  to  100,000.  By  4  August,  the  Army  was  calling  up  reservists  for  21 
months  of  service.1!2  Draft  calls  continued,  and  on  1  September,  the  presi¬ 
dent  called  for  a  total  strength  of  3,000,000  men  by  the  following  sum¬ 
mer.  By  the  time  he  made  the  announcement,  there  were  already  75,000 
men  fighting  in  Korea. 143  The  draft  calls  through  December  yielded 
210,000  enlistees;  after  this  things  began  to  slack  off  a  bit  as  the  Army  had 
nearly  doubled  its  strength  by  March  1951. 144 

One  year  after  the  invasion  of  South  Korea,  there  were  1,841,000  more 
troops  under  arms  in  the  United  States  military.^  It  began  to  be  plain  to 
those  in  power  that  the  long-term  security  of  the  United  States  would  re¬ 
quire  a  standing  Army  at  a  higher  level  of  strength  than  had  been  contem¬ 
plated,  due  to  perceived  continuing  dangers  from  Russia.  To  that  end,  on 
19  June  1951,  President  Truman  signed  into  law  a  bill  that  provided  a 
foundation  for  universal  military  training  by  lowering  the  draft  age  to 
18  V2,  requiring  24  months  of  service,  and  continuing  the  draft  until  1  July, 
1955- 146 


According  to  10th  ID  officers,  the  division  could  quickly  expand  to  a  total 
of  14,000  men  if  necessary.  The  new  trainees  would  take  the  standard  14- 
week  basic  combat  training,  including  weapons  training  (Figure  15), 
marches  and  bivouacs,  physical  training,  dismounted  drill,  map  reading, 
tactical  training,  and  guard  duty.  ^7  After  completing  the  training,  soldiers 


141  “To  Train  for  14  Weeks,"  Junction  City  Union,  12  July  1950,  1;  “Call  Reserves  to  Duty,"  Junction  City 
Union,  20  July  1950,  1;  “Mobilization  at  a  Glance,"  Junction  City  Union,  20  July  1950,  1;  “The  Na¬ 
tional  Guard  Called,"  Junction  City  Union,  21  July  1950, 1. 

142  “Boost  Draft  by  80,000,”  Junction  City  Union,  28  July  1950, 1;  “Army  to  Call  Reservists,”  Junction  City 
Union,  4  August  1950,  1. 

143  “Ask  3  Million  Man  Force,"  Junction  City  Union,  2  September  1950, 1. 

144  “Ease  Off  on  Mobilization,"  Junction  City  Union,  27  October  1950,  1;  “Double  U.S.  Armed  Force," 
Junction  City  Union ,  21  March  1951,  1. 

145  “Army  Is  Nearing  Planned  Strength,"  Junction  City  Union,  26  June  1951,  9. 

146  “Flail  Signing  of  Draft  Law,”  Junction  City  Union,  19  June  1951, 1. 

147  “Can  Handle  Draftees,"  Junction  City  Union,  12  July  1950,  1,  4. 
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either  continued  their  training  at  a  specialty  school  or  were  assigned  to  a 
unit.  The  10th  ID  was  operating  service  schools  for  auto  mechanics,  supply 
and  general  clerks,  bandsmen,  and  potential  non-commissioned  offi¬ 
cers.  '48 


Figure  15.  WAC  receives  a  high  score  at  the  rifle  range,  1951  (NARA). 


The  necessary  rapid  mobilization  entailed  preparing  the  four  existing 
training  centers  at  Fort  Riley,  Fort  Knox,  Fort  Ord,  and  Fort  Dix.  Addi¬ 
tionally,  eleven  advanced  replacement  centers  for  quickly  producing  spe¬ 
cialized  solders  were  set  up  at  those  four  training  centers  and  also  at  Fort 
Jackson,  Camp  Chaffee,  Camp  Breckinridge,  Fort  Leonard  Wood,  and 
Camp  Gordon.  At  the  replacement  centers,  the  trainees  received  six  weeks 
of  basic  training  and  eight  weeks  of  training  in  their  specialties.^  The  first 
group  of  draftees  to  undergo  this  training  arrived  at  Fort  Riley  in  the  early 
hours  of  19  August  1950.  The  first  regular  Army  draftees  were  joined  a  few 
weeks  later  by  the  initial  complement  of  National  Guard  units  that  were 
taken  to  Camp  Forsyth  to  start  four  months  of  training.^0 


MS  |bid„  4. 

149  “Tenth  Division  to  Receive  Draftees,”  Junction  City  Union,  20  July  1950, 1:  “Army  Will  Open  11  Train¬ 
ing  Centers,”  Junction  City  Union,  17  August  1950,  3;  “First  Draftees  Meet  the  Army,”  Junction  City 
Union,  19  August  1950,  1. 

150  “First  Draftees  Meet  the  Army,”  1;  “First  Guard  Unit  Arrives,"  Junction  City  Union,  8  September  1950, 
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Approximately  one  year  into  the  Korean  conflict,  the  Army  resumed  a  six¬ 
teen-week  basic  training  cycle  for  recruits.  Two  weeks  of  training  had  been 
dropped  during  the  rapid  troop  buildup  of  the  previous  fall.  As  troop  quo¬ 
tas  were  being  met  both  at  home  and  in  Korea,  however,  the  longer  train¬ 
ing  period  returned.  At  Fort  Riley,  the  extra  time  was  allotted  to  more 
weapons  training  and  a  course  on  Army  traditions.131 

Near  the  very  end  of  the  conflict,  Fort  Riley  was  selected  as  the  home  of  a 
new  5th  Army  Reception  Station  for  new  recruits,  located  at  Camp  For¬ 
syth.  The  new  facility  replaced  the  Army  Officer  Candidate  School  at  the 
post,  employed  a  staff  of  about  500,  and  handled  400-600  inductees  a 
day.132  The  reception  center  originally  had  a  dual  purpose:  processing  of 
new  inductees  and  serving  as  a  reassignment  station.  For  the  latter  mis¬ 
sion,  personnel  returning  to  the  United  States  from  foreign  duty  (other 
than  the  Far  East  Command),  and  returning  Far  East  Command  combat 
personnel  were  paid,  had  a  physical  check,  and  received  assignment  to  a 
new  duty  station.  The  reassignment  activity  was  inactivated  1  November 
1953. 153 


In  1951,  the  U.S.  Senate’s  Preparedness  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  conducted  an  investigation  of  the  Preparedness  Pro¬ 
gram  at  Fort  Riley.  This  was  part  of  a  wider  study  of  military  preparedness 
in  the  wake  of  the  scrambled  effort  to  meet  the  manpower  and  training 
challenges  at  the  onset  of  the  Korean  War.  During  a  February  1951  visit  to 
Fort  Riley,  investigators  determined  the  training  was  very  satisfactory,  and 
that  the  facilities  and  programs  supporting  the  mission  of  indoctrination 
and  basic  training  were  “well-designed  and  effectively  operated.”1^  The 
10th  ID  was  operating  a  receiving  and  processing  center  for  new  recruits 
arriving  directly  from  an  induction  center.  After  a  series  of  presentations 
covering  life  during  basic  training,  chaplain  and  Red  Cross  services,  mili¬ 
tary  courtesy,  personal  conduct,  and  care  of  equipment,  the  recruits  began 
the  processing  component.  For  five  days,  they  underwent  physical  and  in¬ 
tellectual  examinations  to  determine  the  job  classification  best  suited  to 


151  “Army  to  Resume  16  Weeks  Basic  Training,"  Junction  City  Union,  19  June  1951, 1;  “Two  Weeks 
Added  to  Training  Cycle,"  Junction  City  Union,  6  July  1951,  1. 

152  “One  of  Nation’s  Top  Military  Posts,”  Junction  City  Union,  Centennial  Edition,  24  June  1953, 1;  “Re¬ 
ception  Center  To  Be  Expanded,"  Junction  City  Union,  20  July  1953, 1. 

153  “Reception  Center  To  Be  Expanded,”  Junction  City  Union,  20  July  1953. 

154  U.  S.  Senate,  “Investigation  of  the  Preparedness  Program,  Twenty-Fourth  Report  of  the  Preparedness 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  United  States  Senate:  Fort  Riley,  Kans.,”  (Wash¬ 
ington,  DC:  GPO,  1951),  1. 
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their  skills.  At  the  end  of  those  five  days,  the  recruits  began  the  regimen  of 
basic  training;  some  remained  at  Fort  Riley  for  this  (Figure  16),  while 
some  were  sent  to  other  installations. *55 


Figure  16.  Tank  supported  10th  Division  trainees  move  on  an  enemy  held  town  in  urban 

training  exercises,  1952  (NARA). 


Basic  Combat  Training  was  provided  by  three  basic  training  regiments  of 
the  loth  ID,  with  a  combined  capacity  of  8,730  trainees.  The  training  fol¬ 
lowed  that  set  up  by  Army  Field  Forces,  and  was  conducted  in  six-  and 
fourteen-week  cycles  (Figure  17). 


155  Ibid.,  2. 
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Figure  17.  Basic  combat  training,  1952  (NARA). 


After  six  weeks  of  basic  training,  soldiers  destined  for  specialist  work  were 
sent  to  the  specialist  or  service  schools.  The  loth  ID  itself  operated  several 
common  specialist  schools,  including  those  providing  training  for  typists, 
cooks,  bakers,  supply  clerks,  motor  mechanics,  and  truck  drivers.  *56  By 
March  1951,  a  Chemical  Biological  Radiological  Warfare  course  was  run¬ 
ning  at  Fort  Riley.  The  19  hours  of  training  included  information  on  the 
types  of  chemicals  used  by  the  Army,  their  capabilities,  how  to  detect 
them,  and  how  to  protect  oneself  from  them.  *5? 

The  remaining  trainees  received  another  eight  weeks  of  instruction  in  light 
and  heavy  infantry  weapons.  Weapons  training  ranges  were  nearly  all 
within  walking  distance,  and  used  in  rotation,  with  one  unit  firing  while 
another  observed  or  received  a  relevant  lecture.  At  the  end  of  the  cycle, 
trainees  took  a  “merit  stakes  test”  that  involved  a  cross-country  exercise 
with  stations  where  they  would  be  given  a  quiz  geared  to  actual  combat  ac¬ 
tivities,  all  to  judge  individual  proficiencies.^8 


is®  Ibid.,  1. 

157  “Students  at  Post  Taking  Course  in  Chemical  Warfare,"  Junction  City  Union,  26  March  1951,  7. 
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To  assist  in  providing  a  full  measure  of  realism  to  the  training,  a  special¬ 
ized  unit  of  soldiers  based  at  Fort  Riley  took  role-playing  to  a  new  level. 
Organized  in  1948  as  part  of  the  Ground  General  School,  the  Aggressor 
Cadre  served  as  the  maneuver  enemy  for  the  U.S.  Army  (Figure  18).  Con¬ 
stant  research  into  enemy  tactics  resulted  in  an  aggressor  force  with  its 
own  uniforms,  skills,  language  (Esperanto),  and  strategies.  Using  military 
terms  in  various  languages,  the  Aggressor  forces  organized  themselves  as  a 
hybrid  of  many  foreign  armies,  drawing  heavily  upon  the  German  and 
Japanese.  The  force  also  served  to  provide  Army  intelligence  troops  with 
experience  dealing  with  “enemy”  prisoners  who  were  interrogated  in  their 
native  tongue,  and  their  order  of  battle  learned  and  understood.160 


Figure  18.  An  Aggressor  soldier  being  led  away  by  an  American  force,  1950  (NARA). 

The  Aggressor  Cadre  participated  in  training  exercises  across  the  country, 
as  well  as  at  Fort  Riley.  For  example,  in  February  and  March  1949,  they 


159  “Fort  Riley  and  Marshal  Field  Having  Leading  Roles  in  Maneuvers,"  Junction  City  Union,  11  May 
1948,  2. 
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played  their  role  during  Operation  Portrex,  a  joint  amphibious-airborne 
exercise  based  around  Vieques  Island  near  Puerto  Rico.  The  largest  exer¬ 
cise  since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  Operation  Portrex  involved  80,000  sol¬ 
diers,  sailors,  and  airmen  in  testing  new  weapons  and  techniques  for  as¬ 
sault  or  defense.161  After  the  Korean  War,  in  1953  the  cadre  constructed 
large  bunkers  in  the  hills  on  Fort  Riley  that  were  modeled  after  an  enemy 
position  found  outside  Seoul,  Korea.  Trainee  companies  had  to  attack  and 
conquer  the  bunkers  by  routing  the  entrenched  aggressor  troops.162 

2.17.2  Military  education  training 

The  Cavalry  School  was  still  in  operation  at  the  end  of  World  War  II.  In 
January  1946,  the  program  of  instruction  was  expanded,  primarily  to  in¬ 
clude  the  Intelligence  School  which  served  to  train  officers  and  enlisted 
men  in  new  intelligence  methods  gleaned  from  World  War  II  experience. 
Classes  in  radio  operation  and  repair,  and  motor  mechanics  were  also  of¬ 
fered.  The  focus,  however,  remained  on  cavalry  operations,  both  horse  and 
mechanized.  l63 

Later  in  1946,  the  era  of  horse  units  ended  with  the  acknowledgement  of 
the  supremacy  of  motorized  transport  for  military  needs.  An  October  an¬ 
nouncement  publicized  the  decision  to  radically  alter  the  educational 
training  offered  at  Fort  Riley,  with  the  relocation  of  the  Ground  General 
School  from  Fort  Benning,  Georgia  to  Fort  Riley.  Functions  of  the  Cavalry 
School  not  involving  animals  were  transferred  to  Fort  Knox,  Kentucky. 

The  relocation  of  the  school  was  part  of  an  Army  plan  for  reorganizing  six 
Army  schools  in  an  effort  to  meet  the  goal  of  eventually  having  all  ground 
forces  air-transportable. 

Factors  contributing  to  the  choice  of  Fort  Riley  included  the  reservation’s 
size  and  good  climate  for  training,  its  central  location,  and  the  physical 
plant  already  in  place.  The  school  was  expected  to  have  a  capacity  of  6,000 
students,  upping  the  Fort  Riley  population  to  nearly  10,000.  As  part  of  the 
plan,  the  Ground  General  School  operated  an  Officer  Candidate  School  for 


161  “Post  Units  to  Maneuvers,”  Junction  City  Union,  12  January  1949,  1. 

162  “Colonel  Comfort  to  Aggressor  Exercises,”  Junction  City  Union,  25  February  1953,  1;  “Bunkers, 
Trenches,  Add  Realism  to  Training  at  Fort,”  Junction  City  Union,  14  February  1953,  6. 
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the  entire  Army,  with  students  from  all  the  armed  services.  The  26-week 
course  of  study  would  provide  two  graduating  classes  per  year.  l64 

On  31  October  1946,  the  Cavalry  School  was  closed,  but  the  Ground  Gen¬ 
eral  School  opened  the  next  day,  maintaining  the  post’s  unbroken  string  of 
service  schools  stretching  back  to  the  late  19th  century.  Relocated  from 
Fort  Benning,  Georgia,  the  mission  of  the  Ground  General  School  was  to 
provide  training  to  newly  commissioned  officers  in  basic  military  subjects, 
provide  an  Army  Officer  Candidate  Course,  and  train  officers  and  enlisted 
men  as  intelligence  specialists.  l6s  The  Ground  General  School  offered  a 
seventeen-week  branch  immaterial  course  to  provide  newly  commissioned 
officers  with  the  knowledge  to  undertake  their  duties  at  the  basic  level.  The 
first  class  of  183  officers  began  the  course  on  14  August  1947,  nearly  all 
from  the  most  recent  U.S.  Military  Academy  graduating  class,  accompa¬ 
nied  by  five  Latin  American  Army  officers,  two  U.S.  Navy  officers,  and 
three  other  Army  officers. 166 

Re-designated  the  Army  General  School  in  1950,  its  instruction  tasks  con¬ 
tinued  as  before.  Additional  missions  included  developing  tactics  and  tech¬ 
niques  for  the  Aggressor  Cadre  and  serving  as  the  unit’s  home.  Several  dis¬ 
tinct  educational  entities  were  part  of  the  Army  General  School:  the 
Intelligence  Division,  the  Department  of  Resident  Instruction,  and  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Non-Resident  Instruction.  l67 

The  Intelligence  Division  provided  instruction  for  officers  and  non¬ 
commissioned  officers  in  “general  intelligence,  aerial  photo  interpretation, 
order  of  battle,  interrogation  of  prisoners  of  war,  technical  intelligence  co¬ 
ordination,  censorship,  and  strategic  intelligence  research  and  analysis.”168 
As  the  only  school  of  its  type,  instruction  was  not  limited  to  Army  person¬ 
nel,  but  included  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and  Air  Force  students. 

The  Department  of  Resident  Instruction  supervised  all  of  the  Army  Gen¬ 
eral  School  training  conducted  on  post.  The  Department  of  Non-Resident 


164  “A  New  Fort  Riley  Era,”  Junction  City  Union,  21  October  1946, 1. 

165  “Army  General  School  Nears  Its  64th  Year  at  Fort  Riley,”  Junction  City  Union,  24  February  1955,  4; 
“Fort  Riley:  Its  Historic  Past,”  (Washington,  DC:  Center  for  Military  History,  Vertical  File:  “228.03  FiRC 
331  Posts  -  Riley,  Fort,"  ca.  1973),  12. 
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Instruction  prepared  and  distributed  instructional  materials  on  intelli¬ 
gence  and  basic  military  subjects  as  correspondence  courses  to  over 
30,000  Army  and  civilian  personnel  every  month.  More  than  130  different 
courses  were  offered  by  mail,  with  the  Department’s  staff  grading  work 
and  sending  out  marks.  In-house  production  needs  resulted  in  the  Divi¬ 
sion  having  a  printing  plant,  bindery,  drafting  and  art  sections,  storage  ar¬ 
eas,  and  a  photo  laboratory.  l69 

The  first  class  of  the  Officer  Candidate  School  had  eighty-five  students  and 
began  on  30  June  1947.  Camp  Forsyth  had  been  cleaned,  and  the  service 
club,  theatre,  swimming  pool,  baseball  diamond  and  running  track  had 
been  opened.  The  camp  had  received  little  use  since  the  Cavalry  Replace¬ 
ment  Training  Center  closed  approximately  one  year  earlier.  ^  Class  size 
continued  to  grow,  reaching  a  graduating  class  of  150  in  August  1949.  Sub¬ 
jects  covered  during  their  attendance  included  “communications,  tactics, 
small  arms  and  artillery  weapons,  map  reading,  photo  interpretation, 
company  administration,  leadership,  and  physical  development.”  171 

The  outbreak  of  war  in  Korea  affected  Fort  Riley  in  several  ways.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  increasing  the  basic  training  capability,  the  Army  also  ramped  up 
efforts  to  graduate  students  from  various  Army  schools.  Beginning  in  Oc¬ 
tober  1950,  the  Army  General  School  at  Fort  Riley  began  additional  classes 
of  the  Officers  Intelligence  course,  the  Enlisted  Intelligence  course,  and 
the  Officer  Candidate  School.  This  was  followed  in  March  1951  with  the 
Army’s  decision  to  double  its  training  program  in  four  field  forces  schools, 
including  the  Army  General  School.  Fort  Riley  officials  noted  at  the  time 
that  the  Intelligence  School  was  operating  at  full  capacity,  and  the  Officer 
Candidate  School  had  doubled  in  enrollment  since  the  start  of  the  Korean 
War.  This  was  particularly  impressive  as  two  other  Officer  Candidate 
Schools  at  Fort  Benning  and  Fort  Sill  had  opened  in  the  meantime.1?2  By 
the  time  the  Officer  Candidate  School  closed  in  1953,  it  had  a  record  of 
over  5,000  graduates.^ 
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2.17.2.1  Post-WWII  Air  support  for  Fort  Ritey  at  Marshall  Field 

The  creation  of  the  Air  Force  in  1947  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  Army 
aviation  as  a  separate  entity.  Over  the  next  several  years,  the  duties  as¬ 
signed  to  both  organizations  were  debated  and  refined.  In  1949  and  1950, 
a  series  of  discussions  led  to  Army  aviation  being  defined  by  the  weight  of 
aircraft,  with  limitations  placed  on  both  fixed  and  rotary  wing  craft.  ^4  The 
Korean  War  placed  new  demands  on  both  Army  aviation  and  the  Air 
Force,  resulting  in  a  new  series  of  discussions  during  1951  and  1952.  A 
Memorandum  of  Understanding  was  put  into  place  on  4  November  1952 
that  retained  a  maximum  weight  limit  on  fixed  wing  craft  (5,000  pounds), 
but  removed  the  restriction  from  rotary- wing  aircraft.1^  As  the  Korean 
conflict  ably  demonstrated  the  utility  of  helicopters  for  moving  both  troops 
and  cargo,  Army  aviation  was  in  a  position  to  rapidly  advance  the  role  of 
rotary-wing  aircraft.  The  helicopter’s  growing  importance  required  new 
training  and  organization.  The  Transportation  Corps  took  over  logistical 
support  for  Army  aviation  in  August  1952,  concurrently  with  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  first  transportation  helicopter  companies.  The  Army  Avia¬ 
tion  School  was  begun  at  Fort  Sill,  Oklahoma  in  1953. x?6 

Post-war  reductions  and  organizational  changes  resulting  from  the  end  of 
World  War  II  created  a  shifting  roster  of  units  assigned  to  Marshall  Field, 
with  4  different  units  rotating  through  in  a  few  short  months.  In  Novem¬ 
ber  1945,  the  2nd  Composite  Squadron  was  inactivated  and  replaced  by  De¬ 
tachment  B,  69th  Reconnaissance  Group.  Then  in  1946,  Detachment  B, 

69th  Reconnaissance  Group  was  transferred  and  replaced  by  the  72nd  Liai¬ 
son  Squadron,  which,  in  turn,  was  inactivated  and  its  personnel  absorbed 
by  the  167th  Liaison  Squadron,  reporting  from  Fort  Sill.  The  167th  Liaison 
Squadron  was  re-designated  the  163rd  Liaison  Squadron  in  October 
1946377 

A  course  in  aerial  observation  for  cavalry  officers  was  instituted  in  March 
1946  with  42  officers  enrolled.  The  aircraft  utilized  were  flown  by  pilots  of 
the  72nd  Liaison  Squadron  based  at  Marshall  Field,  and  the  students 
learned  air-to-ground  communication,  radio  procedure,  air  observation  in 


174  Richard  P.  Weinert,  Jr.,  A  History  Of  Army  Aviation  -  1950-1962 ,  (Fort  Monroe,  Virginia:  Office  of  the 
Command  Historian,  U.S.  Army  Training  and  Doctrine  Command,  1991),  267. 
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the  adjustment  of  artillery  fire,  and  the  use  of  aerial  photos,  charts,  and 
photographic  equipment.  Support  for  the  Ground  General  School  re¬ 
mained  the  major  mission  of  the  airfield,  with  personnel  servicing  and 
maintaining  transient  aircraft  and  facilitating  special  units  working  with 
the  school.  ^  The  first  assignment  of  helicopters  at  Fort  Riley  occurred  in 
1947  with  the  acquisition  of  six  by  the  163d  Liaison  Squadron.180 

The  next  major  change  for  the  airfield  was  a  large  one,  as  it  became  an  Air 
Force  Base  in  August  1948,  but  continued  the  same  mission  of  supporting 
the  Ground  General  School.  In  April  1949,  however,  the  base  went  to 
“housekeeping”  status,  as  light  aviation  detachments  of  the  Ground  Gen¬ 
eral  School  and  the  10th  ID  took  over  many  of  the  flying  missions.181  But 
by  September,  activity  levels  increased  as  the  Tenth  Air  Force  established 
the  Central  Instrument  Flying  School  at  Marshall  Air  Force  Base  with  an 
annual  roster  of  400  students.  Each  class  of  20  students  underwent  a  two- 
week  refresher  course.  The  training  cadre  numbered  12  officers  and  31 
enlisted  men  and  was  housed  at  the  base  along  with  the  students.182  Eight 
instructors  utilized  ten  B-25S,  later  replaced  with  C-45S,  and  trained  86 
pilots  before  the  school  was  moved  to  Selfridge  Air  Force  Base  in  March 
1950.  l83 

By  the  beginning  of  1950,  the  Air  Force  was  reconsidering  the  need  for 
Marshall  Air  Force  Base.  Contributing  to  this  decision  were  the  hills  sur¬ 
rounding  the  base  that  hindered  the  use  of  the  larger  and  higher  speed 
planes.  Also,  although  the  base  had  two  4,500  feet-long  concrete  runways 
that  could  accommodate  C-54  and  C-82  transports,  the  runway  surfaces 
were  not  hardened  enough  to  provide  long-term  support.  l84  The  Air  Force 
returned  the  facility  to  the  Army  on  1  June  1950. 

The  Army  Aviation  Detachment  at  Marshall  Field  served  as  the  center  for 
major  repairs  and  overhauls  to  an  area  of  12  states,  covering  all  150  of  the 
5th  Army’s  aircraft  and  National  Guard  planes.  Aircraft  types  maintained 
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for  the  5th  Army  included  L-s’s,  L-i6’s,  L-i7’s,  and  H-13  helicopters. l8s 
New  equipment  required  new  training,  and  in  1952,  Marshall  Field  served 
as  the  receiving  and  disbursing  point  for  the  new  Hiller  Helicopter. 
Shipped  directly  from  the  plant  in  Palo  Alto,  California,  the  crew  at  Fort 
Riley  assembled,  tested,  and  flew  the  craft  to  their  assigned  bases.  During 
the  assembly  and  testing  phase,  a  Hiller  representative  instructed  the  Mar¬ 
shall  Field  crew  and  mechanics  from  five  other  installations  in  mainte¬ 
nance  and  knowledge  of  the  craft’s  special  features.186 

2.17.3  Postwar  construction  at  Fort  Riley 

New  construction  at  Fort  Riley  during  the  years  under  study  was  con¬ 
strained  by  a  lack  of  funding  that  affected  the  military  nationwide  after 
World  War  II.  Much  of  the  physical  plant  work  that  did  occur  involved  re¬ 
modeling  older  buildings  to  convert  them  to  most-needed  uses.  Even  the 
implementation  of  the  1948  draft  did  not  result  in  new  construction,  as 
there  were  idle  facilities  that  were  turned  to  this  purpose.  A  special  edition 
of  the  Junction  City  Union  on  November  9, 1949  provided  a  snapshot  of 
the  physical  development  of  the  post  to  that  point: l8? 

The  main  post,  or  Fort  Riley  proper,  is  the  permanently  con¬ 
structed  section  of  the  Center.  It  contains  administration  build¬ 
ings,  barracks,  family  quarters  for  officers  and  non¬ 
commissioned  officers,  an  officers  club  and  mess,  NCO  clubs, 
service  clubs,  a  nine  hole  golf  course,  a  grade  school,  library, 
chapels,  mess  halls,  technical  maintenance  shops  and  ware¬ 
houses  among  it  facilities.  Among  improvements  completed  in 
the  past  year  are  a  dial  telephone  exchange,  a  new  Center  Head¬ 
quarters  building  facing  on  US  Highway  40,  and  additional  fam¬ 
ily  quarters  converted  from  barracks  buildings.  A  new  field 
house  is  at  present  under  construction. 

Camp  Forsyth  contains  210  barracks,  50  mess  halls,  officers 
quarters,  five  dispensaries,  a  dental  clinic,  warehouses,  and  ad¬ 
ministration  and  headquarters  buildings.  Its  facilities  for  off 
duty  activities  include  a  theater,  with  a  seating  capacity  of  1,000; 


3.85  “Army  Finds  Need  For  Marshall  Field,"  Junction  City  Union,  20  July  1950,  3. 

3.86  “Army  Helicopters  Will  Be  Assembled  Here,  Then  Flown  To  New  Assignments,”  (Fort  Riley)  Guidon,  20 
August  1952,  5. 

187  "Fort  Riley  Ideally  Located  for  Carrying  Out  Activities,"  Junction  City  Union,  9  November  1949,  11. 
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a  service  club,  a  swimming  pool  with  a  modern  filtering  system, 
a  skeet  range,  a  golf  driving  range,  indoor  and  outdoor  boxing 
arenas,  tennis  courts,  football  fields,  two  chapels  and  a  guest 
house.  Camp  Funston  was  rebuilt  in  1940  and  now  contains  890 
buildings  on  its  2100  acres. 

With  a  rapidly  growing  population,  there  was  a  sharp  increase  in  the  need 
for  housing,  with  a  shortfall  of  1,300  sets  of  family  quarters  at  Fort  Riley 
which,  at  that  time,  had  only  483  sets  of  quarters  (217  officer  and  266 
enlisted).188  The  conversion  of  primarily  World  War  II  temporary  build¬ 
ings  into  installation  family  housing  got  underway  through  the  FY 1947 
Military  Establishment  Bill.  Contained  within  was  a  proposed  conversion 
project  for  Fort  Riley,  and  authorization  was  subsequently  received  from 
Washington  for  conversion  of  172  housing  units  on  post.  l89  Thirty-seven 
buildings  in  Camp  Whitside  and  six  buildings  in  the  Women’s  Army  Corps 
(WAC)  area  just  east  of  the  old  Station  hospital  were  converted  into 
apartments  for  172  families  from  temporary  type  barracks.^0  Building  ma¬ 
terials  salvaged  from  the  dismantling  of  205  temporary  “theater  of  opera¬ 
tion”  buildings  were  used  in  the  conversion  of  the  43  housing  units.  The 
project  was  bid  at  $544,000,  and  completed  by  October  1947,  marking 
Fort  Riley’s  first  permanent  housing  construction  since  the  beginning  of 
World  War  II.  ^  Then  in  June  1947,  Mont.  J.  Green,  a  contractor  in  Man¬ 
hattan,  Kansas  was  awarded  a  $500,000  contract  to  convert  an  additional 
46  barracks  in  the  Whitside  area  into  184  apartment  units  within  200 
working  days.  The  buildings  available  for  conversion  were  not  limited  to 
barracks,  as  old  stable  guard  shacks  were  also  pressed  into  service  as  17 
residences,  mostly  on  the  Main  Post.  ^3  A  trailer  center  that  could  accom¬ 
modate  28  trailers  was  installed  in  the  former  National  Guard  areas  to  the 
rear  and  west  of  the  hospital  buildings.^ 


188  “Heavy  Housing  Need,"  Junction  City  Union,  16  July  1948,  1. 

189  U.S.  House,  Committee  on  Appropriations,  Military  Establishment  Appropriation  Bill  for  1947:  Hearing 
Before  the  Subcommittee  on  the  Committee  on  Appropriation,  79th  Cong.,  2nd  sess.,  (Washington 
D.C.:  G.P.O.,  1946). 

190  “Open  Bids  for  Work  at  Post,"  Junction  City  Union,  28  April  1947,  1. 

191  “Will  Ask  Bids  of  Barracks  Conversions,"  Junction  City  Union,  13  March  1947, 1;  “Open  Bids  for  Work 
at  Post,”  1;  “First  Apartments  at  Post  in  October,"  Junction  City  Union,  15  September  1947,  1;  “Ap¬ 
prove  Fort  Housing  Plan,”  Junction  City  Union,  9  December  1946,  1. 

192  “To  Start  on  Fort  Housing,"  Junction  City  Union,  5  June  1947, 1. 

193  “Fort  Riiey  News,"  Junction  City  Union,  5  August  1948,  3. 

194  Ibid. 
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Another  conversion  project  during  1949-50  involved  labor  by  Fort  Riley 
soldiers  to  reconfigure  barracks  into  apartments.  The  Post  Housing  Project 
utilized  183  “soldier  carpenters,”  and  provided  334  more  housing  units  to 
post  families.  At  a  cost  of  $850  each,  the  housing  was  distributed  across 
the  installation,  with  206  units  at  Forsyth,  86  at  Funston,  16  at  Whitside, 
and  26  at  Marshall  Field.  ^5 

Within  a  few  years,  efforts  were  being  made  by  the  government  to  provide 
funds  for  new  housing  construction  on  military  installations.  These  funds 
were  somewhat  limited,  and  strict  new  rules  were  put  in  place  about  the 
upper  size  limit  of  new  quarters,  restricting  them  to  1,080  square  feet.1?6 

Construction  of  family  housing  units,  barracks  and  utilities  at  Fort  Riley 
was  proposed  in  January  1948  for  an  estimated  $826,300.  The  project  in¬ 
cluded  44  sets  of  quarters,  20  for  non-commissioned  officers,  20  for  offi¬ 
cers  and  four  for  field-grade  officers. By  the  time  the  project  was  funded 
in  1949,  the  allowed  cost  had  been  reduced  to  $592,000.  When  construc¬ 
tion  began,  the  average  unit  cost  ran  to  $18,031,  so  only  32  units  were  con¬ 
structed  in  1950.  i?8  The  housing,  Rim  Rock  Terrace,  was  designed  as  eight 
apartment  blocks  that  contained  four  apartments  each.  The  contract  was 
awarded  to  Mont.  J.  Green  of  Manhattan,  Kansas,  at  a  cost  of  $509, 049. x?? 

An  effort  to  provide  adequate  housing  to  military  families  without  using 
government  appropriations  resulted  in  the  passage  of  the  Wherry  Bill  in 
1949.  The  bill  provided  Federal  Housing  Authority  (FHA)  insured  mort¬ 
gages  for  military  housing  on  military  installations  or  on  nearby  land 
leased  from  the  military.  By  providing  mortgage  insurance,  developers  and 
lending  institutions  were  persuaded  to  create  these  housing  developments 
without  fear  of  monetary  loss.  Since  these  developments  were  built  and 
financed  by  private  enterprise,  no  government  financing  was  required.  The 


195  “Army  Building  Teams  Complete  344  Family  Units  at  Riley,”  Junction  City  Union,  27  July  1950,  12. 

196  U.S.  House,  Committee  of  Conference,  Construction  at  Military  installations,  80th  Cong.,  2nd  sess., 
House  Report  80-2141,  (Washington,  D.C.:GP0,  1948). 

197  “Fort  Riley  Housing  Bill  to  the  House,”  Junction  City  Union,  13  January  1948,  1. 

198  U.S.  House,  Committee  on  Appropriations,  Military  Functions,  National  Military  Establishment  Appro¬ 
priation  Bill  for  1949:  Supplemental  Hearing  Before  the  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Appro¬ 
priations,  80th  Cong.,  2nd  sess.,  (Washington  D.C.:  G.P.O.,  1948);  U.S.  House,  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  Full  Committee  Hearings  on  H.R.  7008  and  S.  2440  to  Authorize  Certain  Construction  at 
Military  and  Naval  Installations,  and  For  Other  Purposes:  Hearings  Before  the  committee  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  Sundry  Legislation  Affecting  the  Naval  and  Military  Es¬ 
tablishments  1950,  81st  Cong.,  2nd  sess.,  No.  180,  (Washington  D.C.:  1951),  5649. 

199  “Mont  Green  to  Build  Apartments  at  Post,"  Junction  City  Union,  18  June  1949, 1. 
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loans  were  federally  insured.  The  builders  received  rent  from  the  soldiers 
which  was  used  to  repay  the  mortgage.  The  government  provided  75-year 
leases  to  the  builders  for  the  development  lands. 

Fort  Riley  received  approval  for  a  Wherry  housing  project  containing  400 
rental  units  on  24  June  1950.  The  $3.5  million  project  was  sited  on  forty- 
four  acres  north  of  Anzio  Road,  between  U.S.  Highway  40  and  Camp  For¬ 
syth.200  The  400  units  were  built  by  a  corporation  formed  for  the  work, 
Fort  Riley  Apartments,  Inc.,  of  Wichita,  with  Builders  Construction,  Inc., 
of  Wichita  as  the  general  contractor.  The  housing  was  for  both  officers  and 
NCOs,  and  consisted  of  sixty  separate  buildings  with  a  combination  of  row 
houses  and  duplexes  (twenty  one-story  and  forty  two-story  buildings). 
These  buildings  contained  eighty  one-bedroom  apartments,  240  two- 
bedroom  apartments,  and  eighty  three-bedroom  apartments.201  Work  was 
underway  by  mid-July  1950,  with  the  large  construction  crew  quartered  at 
Camp  Forsyth.202 

By  December,  eighty  units  were  nearing  completion,  and  several  were 
opened  to  occupancy  by  mid-January  1951.  The  project  also  included  pro¬ 
vision  of  utilities,  sidewalks,  streets,  landscaping,  playground  equipment, 
and  a  few  basement  recreation  rooms.  The  entire  project  was  finished  in 
June  1951,  and  was  named  Colyer  Heights  a  few  years  later,  in  honor  of 
Sgt.  Wilber  E.  Colyer,  a  fallen  World  War  1 1st  ID  Medal  of  Honor  win¬ 
ner.2^ 


Housing  was  not  the  only  need  to  be  met  by  converted  buildings.  Con¬ 
struction  bids  were  received  in  June  1947  to  convert  the  former  Station 
Hospital  Building  into  a  headquarters  building.  2°4  The  low  bid  for  the 
headquarters  conversion  was  again  received  from  contractor  Mont.  J. 
Green.  The  revamped  facility  provided  a  central  operation  office,  along 
with  a  coffee  shop  and  soda  fountain.  The  new  headquarters  opened  for 


200  “Fort  Housing  Assured,"  Junction  City  Union,  24  June  1950 , 1. 

201  Ibid. 

202  “Progress  On  Housing,”  Junction  City  Union,  29  July  1950, 1. 

203  “New  Housing  Units  Nearing  Completion,”  Junction  City  Union,  5  December  1950,  1;  “Open  Post 
Housing,”  Junction  City  Union,  12  January  1951, 1. 

204  “Plan  a  New  Headquarters,"  Junction  City  Union,  12  June  1947,  1. 
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business  on  11  June  1948  after  completion  of  the  $195,000  conversion 
work.2°5 


A  series  of  recreation  needs  were  met,  beginning  on  the  Main  Post  with 
conversion  of  the  East  Riding  Hall  to  a  field  house.  Initial  work  consisting 
of  replacing  wooden  roof  trusses  with  steel  ones  and  installing  a  new  slate 
roof.  The  roofing  contract  went  to  the  O.D.  Milligan  Construction  Com¬ 
pany  of  Manhattan.206  The  conversion  costs  were  estimated  at  $200,000 
and  bids  were  received. 20?  The  O.D.  Milligan  Construction  Company  also 
won  the  contract  for  the  facility  conversion.  The  new  field  house  included 
bowling  alleys,  a  squash  court,  dressing  and  massage  rooms,  and  a  basket¬ 
ball  court  which  could  also  be  used  for  boxing.208  The  conversion  was 
completed  in  late  November  1948. 2°9 

Other  new  recreational  developments  included  a  new  golf  driving  range 
and  two  new  all-weather  skeet  ranges.  Those  facilities  opened  30  August 
and  15  September  1947,  respectively,  and  were  located  just  west  of  the  Fort 
Riley  Polo  Bungalow  at  Camp  Forsyth.210  Then  in  August  1948,  the  War 
Department  Theater  No.  1  was  repaired  with  a  neon  sign  for  the  marquee, 
illuminated  display  signs,  rubber  matting  for  the  lobby,  cement  wainscot¬ 
ing  in  the  lobby  and  foyer,  a  refinished  stage  floor,  and  improved  rest¬ 
rooms.211  Also  included  were  new  slip  covers  for  the  chairs,  a  new  flame¬ 
proof  main  draw  curtain,  and  valance  and  stage  mechanisms.212  An  indoor 
golf  driving  range  opened  December  1948  in  Building  660,  on  Sixth  Street 
in  Camp  Whitside.213  In  addition,  by  September  1948,  Fort  Riley  residents 
could  choose  from  five  seasonal  swimming  pools. 214 


205  “Plan  Further  Post  Changes,”  Junction  City  Union,  23  January  1948,  5;  “Post  Headquarters  Moving 
Into  New  Building  Today,”  Junction  City  Union,  11  June  1948,  1. 

206  “Bids  for  Post  Gym  Sept.  23,"  Junction  City  Union,  15  September  1947, 1. 

207  “Field  House  is  Approved,”  Junction  City  Union,  22  July  1947,  1. 

208  “Submit  New  Bids  For  Post  Gymnasium,"  Junction  City  Union,  11  November  1947,  1. 

209  “New  Field  House  Almost  Completed,"  Junction  City  Union,  23  November  1948, 1. 

210  “New  Skeet  Range  Ready  at  Forsyth,”  Junction  City  Union,  15  September  1947, 1;  “Golf  Driving 
Range  Open  at  Fort  Riley,"  Junction  City  Union,  30  August  1947,  1. 

211  “Fort  Riley  News,”  Junction  City  Union,  14  September  1948,  3. 

212  Ibid. 

213  “New  Facilities  Opened  at  Fort:  Indoor  Gold  Driving  Range  Ready  for  Use;  New  Bowling  Alleys  in  Use 
Saturday,”  Junction  City  Union,  21  December  1948,  1. 

214  “Fort  Riley  News,”  Junction  City  Union,  14  September  1948,  7. 
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A  field  house  at  Camp  Funston  was  begun  in  1949  by  erecting  a  surplus 
prefabricated  hangar,  but  was  not  finished  due  to  lack  of  funds.  A  $62,000 
contract  to  finish  construction  was  let  to  the  Mont.  J.  Green  Construction 
Company  in  May  1950.  Most  of  the  funds  came  from  non-appropriated 
welfare  money  earned  from  post  exchanges,  theaters,  and  other  similar 
operations.  The  facility  opened  on  December  1, 1950,  with  an  exhibition 
basketball  game.  The  field  house  offered  a  full-size  basketball  court  with 
grandstand,  two  locker  rooms,  exercise  equipment  room,  an  office,  ticket 
lobby,  and  eight  bowling  alleys.  Activities  offered  included  boxing,  fencing, 
wrestling,  badminton,  tumbling,  and  general  exercise.  21s  Shortly  after 
opening,  the  building  was  damaged  by  an  explosion  from  the  furnace  sys¬ 
tem  on  January  11, 1951.  The  damage  was  estimated  at  $i5,000-$20,000 
to  the  building,  and  was  quickly  repaired.216 

In  1951,  a  major  flood  caused  devastation  to  parts  of  Fort  Riley  and  re¬ 
sulted  in  large  clean-up,  repair,  and  reconstruction  efforts.  By  mid- 
October,  seventeen  contracting  firms  had  begun  $5  million  worth  of  work 
encompassing  thirty-seven  different  projects  at  various  locations.  At  Camp 
Funston  and  Camp  Forsyth,  repair  and  reconstruction  of  buildings  was  the 
main  priority.  General  rehabilitation  of  the  field  and  replacement  of  run¬ 
way  lights  was  progressing  at  Marshall  Field,  and  buildings  were  repaired 
at  Camp  Whitside.  Several  more  comprehensive  projects  were  also  being 
carried  out,  including  reconstruction  of  the  Post  electrical  system,  drilling 
new  wells,  resurfacing  roads  and  parking  areas,  and  sewer  repairs. 21? 

To  do  their  part  in  flood  clean-up,  the  Post’s  engineer  troops  immediately 
began  working  to  restore  roads,  levees,  and  utility  systems.  This  work  was 
accomplished  quickly,  providing  the  least-possible  disruption  to  normal 
training.  One  of  the  largest  projects  was  to  remove  the  silt  residue  and 
start  repairing  the  levees,  as  well  as  clearing  roads,  leveling  ground,  and 
landscaping.218  Work  in  the  Camp  Funston  area  focused  first  on  utilities, 
then  shifted  to  the  approximately  eighty  buildings  that  had  been  moved  off 
their  foundations.  The  buildings  were  returned  and  floors,  wall  coverings, 
and  other  damaged  material  removed.  Cleaning  and  new  paint  brought 


215  “To  Finish  Camp  Funston  Field  House,”  Junction  City  Union,  9  May  1950,  1;  “Camp  Funston  Field 
House  to  Be  Opened  Friday  Evening,”  Junction  City  Union,  30  November  1950,  15. 

216  “Explosion  Damages  Gym  At  Funston,”  The  Fort  Riley  Post,  13  January  1951, 1. 

217  “Construction,  Repair  Involves  Firms  to  Total  Nearly  $5  Million,”  Junction  City  Union,  18  October 
1951,  17. 

218  “Post  Flood  Rehabilitation  Open  to  Visitors’  Inspection,"  (Fort  Riley)  Guidon,  14  May  1952,  8. 
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most  of  the  buildings  back,  but  some  were  beyond  repair  and  were  demol¬ 
ished.  The  evacuated  troops  were  able  to  return  to  their  barracks  by  late 
fall.  By  the  time  rehabilitation  work  at  Camp  Funston  was  finished  in 
March  1952,  there  were  twenty-seven  new  buildings,  including  twelve  bar¬ 
racks,  new  classrooms,  modernized  service  clubs,  and  a  refurbished  head¬ 
quarters  building  and  field  house.  219 

Engineer  Bridge  over  the  Kansas  River  between  Marshall  Field  and  the 
Main  Post  had  been  heavily  damaged,  and  one  of  the  first  engineer  efforts 
was  the  construction  of  what  was  the  largest  pontoon  bridge  in  the  United 
States.  This  enabled  emergency  repairs  to  streets,  runways  and  parking 
areas  at  Marshall  Field  to  begin,  along  with  the  basic  clean-up  work.  Re¬ 
pairs  to  Engineer  Bridge  consisted  of  replacing  two  spans,  and  was  com¬ 
pleted  by  the  end  of  1951.  220 

Engineer  troops  sent  from  Camp  Carson  and  Camp  McCoy  had  done  the 
majority  of  the  work,  particularly  with  the  Engineer  Bridge  and  the  repair 
of  levees.  This  included  a  new  $2-million  3.5-mile  dike  constructed  around 
three  sides  of  Camp  Funston  to  prevent  a  reoccurrence  of  the  high  wa¬ 
ter.221 


As  mentioned  in  the  1945  Utilization  study,  Fort  Riley  needed  to  upgrade 
its  utilities.  Work  was  accomplished  toward  this  end  in  the  early  1950s, 
with  a  new  water  treatment  building  at  Camp  Forsyth  and  a  post- wide  im¬ 
provement  of  the  telephone  system.  That  rehabilitation  of  the  telephone 
exchange  system  resulted  in  a  dial  system  for  Camp  Forsyth,  service  to  the 
new  Wherry  apartments,  improved  service  on  the  Main  Post,  and  im¬ 
provements  in  the  connection  to  Junction  City.222  New  equipment  was 
added  at  the  Main  Post  exchange,  and  a  new  building  was  constructed  at 
Camp  Forsyth  in  1952  to  house  the  dial  exchange  in  that  area  (Figure 

19).223 


219  Ibid;  “What  a  Difference  8  Months  Made,”  Guidon,  12  March  1952,  8. 

220  “Post  Flood  Rehabilitation  Open  to  Visitors'  Inspection,”  8. 

221  “New  Dike  May  Save  Another  Extended  Bivouac  for  Division,"  Guidon,  12  March  1952,  8. 

222  “The  Fort  Telephone  System  is  Presently  Undergoing  Change,"  Guidon,  8  October  1952,  1. 
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Figure  19.  Building  2101,  new  telephone  exchange  building,  Camp  Forsyth,  1954  (NARA). 

2.18  Fort  Riley  between  Korea  and  Vietnam 

As  the  Korean  War  Armistice  Agreement  was  finalized  and  signed  in  1953, 
Fort  Riley  still  resembled  the  installation  resulting  from  World  War  II. 
Rows  of  temporary  barracks  and  other  buildings  covered  Camps  Forsyth, 
Funston,  and  Whitside,  the  Main  Post  retained  its  nineteenth-century 
limestone  sentinels,  and  Marshall  Field  supported  fixed-wing  transport. 

As  a  result  of  the  emergent  cold  war,  a  standing  peacetime  Army  became 
reality  for  the  United  States.  The  need  to  respond  quickly  to  threats  to  de¬ 
mocracy  from  any  part  of  the  globe  required  new  methods  of  military  pre¬ 
paredness.  Various  approaches  for  stationing,  housing,  training,  and 
transporting  these  troops  were  created,  tried,  and  usually  discarded  during 
the  1950s. 

Fort  Riley’s  mission  emphasis  on  training  continued  throughout  the  1950s, 
but  various  changes  occurred  in  content,  and  a  nearly  wholesale  turnover 
of  units  in  the  mid-1950s  resulted  in  new  training  activities  and  new  infra¬ 
structure.  By  i960,  an  entirely  new  housing  and  support  area  would  begin 
to  spread  over  the  crown  of  Custer  Hill  to  support  a  change  in  mission  that 
drew  a  large,  new  population  of  soldiers.  Also  during  that  time,  medical 
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facilities  on  post  would  take  a  giant  stride  forward,  and  a  new  type  of  mili¬ 
tary  aircraft  would  necessitate  new  construction  at  the  airfield.  224 

Just  weeks  before  the  Korean  War  cease-fire,  Fort  Riley  celebrated  its  cen¬ 
tennial  with  a  lavish  three-day  open  house  for  the  public  on  26,  27,  and  28 
June  1953.  As  a  result,  local  coverage  provided  a  snapshot  of  the  post  in 
June  1953.  The  100-year-old  installation  was  home  to  an  estimated  16,000 
troops,  mostly  at  Camp  Funston;  from  1,000  to  1,500  civilian  employees, 
and  perhaps  1,600  to  2,000  dependents  living  on  post.  Fort  Riley  covered 
51,168  acres,  and  contained  over  3,000  buildings  for  offices,  shops,  class¬ 
rooms,  barracks  and  quarters. 22s  The  post  also  had  artillery  and  small 
arms  ranges,  and  maneuver  areas,  all  “located  at  convenient  distance  from 
the  garrison  areas,  requiring  the  minimum  time  loss  in  moving  troops.”226 
The  most  glaring  construction  need  was  for  a  new  hospital.  Such  a  build¬ 
ing  had  been  planned  for  years,  and  had  received  approval,  but  no  funds 
had  been  appropriated  to  meet  the  estimated  $7  million  cost.22?  As  ex¬ 
pressed  in  a  Junction  City  Union  article  about  the  centennial,  “what  the 
future  holds  for  Fort  Riley  is  basically  dependent  on  a  lot  of  factors,  such 
as  national  policy,  congressional  appropriations,  world  peace  and  Russia’s 
behavior,  but  top  military  authorities  hold  Fort  Riley  and  its  fine  facilities 
in  high  regard.”228  What  the  future  ended  up  holding  was  a  continued  em¬ 
phasis  on  combat  training,  continued  development  of  Army  schools,  and  a 
massive  relocation  of  troops  to  Fort  Riley. 

2.18.1  Combat  training  and  Army  schools 

2.18.1.1  Basic  infantry  training 

After  the  27  July  1953  cease-fire,  the  mission  of  troop  training  continued  at 
Fort  Riley.  The  10th  ID  had  begun  providing  combat  replacement  training 
at  Fort  Riley  in  1948.  The  main  unit  on  post,  the  10th  ID  was  one  of  nine 
such  training  divisions  in  the  United  States  Army.  The  training  was  for 
combat  infantry  replacements,  to  keep  established  units  up  to  strength; 
most  replacements  went  to  Europe  or  the  Far  East.  The  trainers  and  train- 


224  For  a  history  of  the  installation  prior  to  1953,  see  Pamela  Andros,  et  al.,  Historical  and  Architectural 
Documentation  Reports  for  Fort  Riley,  Kansas,  (Champaign,  IL:  Construction  Engineering  Research 
Laboratory,  1993). 

225  “One  of  Nation’s  Top  Military  Posts,"  Junction  City  Union  Centennial  Edition,  24  June  1953,  1. 
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ees  utilized  Camp  Funston  and  in  1953,  numbered  about  10,000.  Training 
for  these  soldiers  consisted  of  two  similar  programs  developed  by  Army 
Field  Forces;  one  focused  on  light  weapons,  and  the  other  on  heavy  weap¬ 
ons.  Most  of  the  training  was  conducted  by  three  training  regiments;  each 
assigned  certain  subjects  of  study.  The  85th  Regiment  has  supervision  of 
tactical  and  intelligence  subjects;  the  86th  Regiment  heavy  weapons  and 
some  general  subjects;  and  the  87th  Regiment  light  weapons  and  other 
general  subjects.  229 

For  the  trainee,  his  bunk  at  Camp  Funston  marked  the  last  of  a  series  of 
rapid  location  shifts.  After  being  inducted  in  his  local  community,  he 
would  be  sworn  in  at  that  area’s  induction  station.  Next  stop  was  a  recep¬ 
tion  center  where  in  about  five  days,  basic  equipment  was  issued,  tests 
were  taken,  classifications  made,  and  a  training  station  assigned.  Moving 
on  to  his  training  station,  the  earlier  classification  and  test  results  were 
used  to  decide  if  the  recruit  was  assigned  either  to  a  sixteen-week  combat 
replacement  cycle  or  to  an  eight- week  branch  immaterial  cycle  23° 

For  the  combat  infantry  replacement  basic  training,  and  indeed  for  all  ba¬ 
sic  training,  the  primary  lesson  was  use  and  care  of  the  M-i  rifle  with 
bayonet,  the  soldier’s  personal  arm  (Figure  20).  Instruction  was  also  pro¬ 
vided  on  other  weapons  such  as  grenades,  bazookas,  machine  guns,  mor¬ 
tars,  and  recoilless  rifles.  Other  subjects  of  study  included  attack  and  de¬ 
fense  tactics,  protective  measures  against  chemical,  biological,  and 
radiological  attack,  field  sanitation,  personal  hygiene,  and  first  aid.  In¬ 
struction  was  also  given  in  hasty  fortifications  and  camouflage,  squad  and 
platoon  tactics,  and  patrolling.  The  training  cycle  also  included  a  two-week 
bivouac  in  the  field,  which  included  testing  and  further  training  involving 
solving  combat  field  problems  while  under  fire,  urban  and  close  types  of 
combat,  and  mastery  of  the  battle  indoctrination  course.  ^ 

Training  methods  for  the  soldier’s  primary  arm  were  altered  in  1959-1960 
with  the  introduction  Army-wide  of  TRAINFIRE I  as  the  new  Basic  Rifle 
Marksmanship  Course.  TRAINFIRE  consisted  of  a  new  method  for  train¬ 
ing  designed  to  more  accurately  simulate  combat  shooting.  Man-sized 


229  “Training  of  Combat  Infantry  Mission  of  the  Tenth  Division,’’  Junction  City  Union,  24  June  1953, 1. 

230  “Branch  immaterial”  refers  to  subjects  of  general  military  nature,  without  specific  application  to  any 
branch  of  the  service. 

231  “Training  of  Combat  Infantry  Mission  of  the  Tenth  Division,"  1;  “Bivouac  Training  A  Realistic  Review  of 
Soldier's  Lessons,”  Junction  City  Union,  n.p. 
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Figure  20.  Rifle  Range  Training  at  Fort  Riley,  1953  (NARA). 


pop-up  targets  were  utilized  instead  of  the  traditional  bulls-eyes.  The 
range  facilities  provided  targets  at  various  distances  that  would  appear  for 
limited  amounts  of  time  during  for  the  soldier  to  acquire,  aim,  and  shoot 
(Figure  21).  Fort  Riley  was  allocated  $200,000  for  constructing  three 
TRAINFIRE  ranges  in  1959.  In  addition  to  the  target  emplacement,  pre¬ 
fabricated  buildings  were  acquired  for  placement  at  the  ranges  and  used 
for  support  functions  such  as  target  storage  and  latrines  (Buildings  7710, 
9081,  9165,  9166,  9185,  and  9186). 232 

The  practical  training  was  supplemented  with  more  academic  subjects 
geared  to  military  life  including  Army  traditions,  military  customs  and 
courtesy  and  military  justice.  233  The  10th  ID  also  provided  training  in 
leadership  for  NCOs,  specialist  training  to  clerk-typists,  unit  supply  spe¬ 
cialists,  wheeled  vehicle  mechanics,  field  wiremen,  radio  operators,  and 


232  Headquarters,  United  States  Continental  Army  Command,  Fort  Monroe,  VA,  Letter  to  Deputy  Chief  of 
Staff  for  Logistics,  Department  of  the  Army,  Washington,  DC,  12  June  1957,  Record  Group  337,  Entry 
#3  (UD-WW),  Box  37,  Folder:  600  Binder  #3,  National  Archives  and  Records  Administration,  College 
Park,  MD. 

233  “Training  of  Combat  Infantry  Mission  of  the  Tenth  Division,’’  Junction  City  Union,  24  June  1953, 1. 
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Figure  21.  Training  on  the  zero  distance  TRAINFIRE  Range 
at  Fort  Stewart,  Georgia,  1966  (NARA). 


vehicle  drivers,  and  branch  immaterial  training  to  soldiers  who  then  fol¬ 
lowed  on  with  specialist  training  for  other  branch  replacements. 234 

2.18.1.2  Military  education  training 

In  addition  to  basic  and  specialist  training,  Fort  Riley  was  home  to  the 
Army  General  School.  Founded  on  l  November  1946  as  the  Ground  Gen¬ 
eral  School,  it  succeeded  the  famed  Cavalry  School  at  Fort  Riley,  providing 
the  post  with  an  unbroken  string  of  service  schools  stretching  back  to  the 
late  19th  century.  The  mission  of  the  Ground  General  School  was  to  provide 
training  to  officers  and  men  as  S2  and  G2  personnel,  up  to  division  level 
and  to  train  certain  types  of  intelligence  specialists.  235  The  school  also  pro¬ 
vided  facilities  for  instruction  in  the  branch  immaterial  studies  for  officers 
and  enlisted  men.  Re-designated  the  Army  General  School  in  1950,  these 
instruction  tasks  continued  as  before.  Additional  missions  given  the  school 
included  development  of  tactics  and  techniques  for  the  Aggressor  Cadre, 
and  serving  as  the  unit’s  home.  Several  distinct  educational  entities  were 
part  of  the  Army  General  School:  the  Department  of  Resident  Instruction, 


234  “One  of  Nation’s  Top  Military  Posts,"  Junction  City  Union,  Centennial  Edition,  24  June  1953, 1. 

235  “Army  General  School  Nears  Its  64th  Year  at  Fort  Riley,”  Junction  City  Union,  24  February  1955,  4. 
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The  Intelligence  Division,  and  the  Department  of  Non-Resident  Instruc¬ 
tion.^ 


The  Department  of  Resident  Instruction  supervised  all  of  the  Army  Gen¬ 
eral  School  training  conducted  on  post.  The  Department  of  Non-Resident 
Instruction  prepared  and  distributed  instructional  materials  as  correspon¬ 
dence  courses  to  over  30,000  Army  and  civilian  personnel  every  month. 
More  than  130  different  courses  were  offered  by  mail,  with  the  Depart¬ 
ment  staff  grading  work  and  sending  out  marks.  Renamed  the  Extension 
Courses  Division  by  1955,  the  logistics  involved  resulted  in  the  Division 
housing  a  printing  plant,  bindery,  drafting  and  art  sections,  storage  areas, 
and  a  photo  laboratory.  237 

The  Intelligence  Division  provided  instruction  for  officers  and  non¬ 
commissioned  officers  in  “general  intelligence,  aerial  photo  interpretation, 
order  of  battle,  interrogation  of  prisoners  of  war,  technical  intelligence  co¬ 
ordination,  censorship,  and  strategic  intelligence  research  and  analy¬ 
sis.  ”238  As  the  only  school  of  its  type,  instruction  was  not  limited  to  Army 
personnel,  but  included  students  from  the  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and  Air 
Force. 

The  Army  General  School  was  discontinued  in  July  1955,  as  the  mission  of 
Fort  Riley  changed  with  the  arrival  of  the  1st  ID.  The  departments  were 
scattered  to  other  installations,  with  only  the  Aggressor  Cadre  remaining 
at  Fort  Riley  as  a  separate  organization.  The  Non-Commissioned  Officer’s 
Academy  at  Fort  Riley  replaced  the  General  School.  239 

By  March  1951,  a  Chemical  Biological  Radiological  Warfare  course  was 
running  at  Fort  Riley.  The  nineteen  hours  of  training  included  information 
on  the  types  of  chemicals  used  by  the  Army,  their  capabilities,  how  to  de¬ 
tect  them,  and  how  to  protect  one  self  from  them.  By  March  1953,  the  5th 
Army  Chemical  Biological  and  Radiological  Warfare  School  had  moved 
from  Camp  McCoy,  Wisconsin,  to  Fort  Riley.  The  three-week  course  in¬ 
cluded  lectures,  laboratory  work,  and  field  exercises.  The  exercises  in¬ 
cluded  “sounding  out”  sources  of  radioactivity  with  Geiger  counters  and  a 


236  “Army  General  School  Is  The  Successor  to  Cavalry  School,”  Junction  City  Union,  24  June  1953, 1. 

232  Ibid. 

233  Ibid. 

239  “'Last  Salute'  Review  Will  Mark  Close  of  Army  School,”  Junction  City  Union,  28  April  1955,  1. 
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gas  confidence  course.  24°  To  support  this  new  school,  a  new  ordnance 
component  was  created,  the  5th  Army  Chemical  Field  Maintenance  Repair 
Shop.  The  new  shop  opened  in  February  1953  and  was  charged  with  “de¬ 
contamination  and  impregnation  of  equipment  used  for  training.”2^  The 
entire  school  operated  in  the  Camp  Forsyth  area.  On  25  June  1954,  the 
school  ceased  operation  on  order  of  Lieutenant  General  William  Kean, 
Commanding  General  of  the  5th  Army. 

New  construction  at  Fort  Riley  during  the  years  1953  and  1954  was  virtu¬ 
ally  non-existent,  and  public  works  efforts  concentrated  on  keeping  the 
older  facilities  up  and  running.  By  the  summer  of  1954,  changes  were  un¬ 
derway  that  would  shift  the  mission  at  Fort  Riley  and  result  in  a  large 
number  of  new,  permanent  buildings.  For  the  time  period  under  study,  the 
historically  significant  themes  and  patterns  for  Fort  Riley  occurred  be¬ 
tween  1955  and  i960.  These  themes  involved  a  new  method  of  troop  sta¬ 
tioning  and  rotation,  a  leap  ahead  in  providing  medical  services,  and  an 
expanded  role  for  Army  Aviation. 

2.18.2  Operation  Gyroscope 

Personnel  changes  at  Fort  Riley  began  in  February  1954,  with  the  an¬ 
nouncement  that  the  37th  ID  would  relocate  from  Fort  Polk,  Louisiana,  to 
Fort  Riley.  This  move  was  part  of  an  Army-wide  redeployment  plan  to  ad¬ 
just  to  a  300,000  troop  reduction  in  strength  brought  on  by  the  end  of  the 
Korean  War  and  large  numbers  of  troops  returning  to  the  United  States.  242 
By  May,  plans  were  for  the  37th  to  be  reorganized  as  the  10th  ID,  which  it¬ 
self  would  be  reorganized  from  a  training  division  to  a  Regular  Army  com¬ 
bat  division  on  15  June  1954.  The  troops  began  arriving  3  May  by  plane, 
train,  and  motor  convoy.  243 

2.18.2.1  The  Gyroscope  concept 

As  a  combat  division,  the  10th  ID  was  eligible  for  overseas  duty,  and  just  at 
that  time,  plans  were  being  drawn  up  at  a  very  senior  Army  level  for  a  new 


240  “Students  at  Post  Taking  Course  in  Chemical  Warfare,”  Junction  City  Union,  26  March  1951,  7;  “New 
Army  School  to  Open  Monday,"  Junction  City  Union,  5  March  1953,  1;  “Fifth  Army  School  At  Fort  Riley 
Is  Two  Years  Old,”  Junction  City  Union,  30  July  1953, 1. 

241  “New  Shop  At  Fort  Riley,"  Junction  City  Union,  4  February  1953, 1. 

242  “37th  infantry  Division  Likely  to  Get  New  Name,"  Junction  City  Union,  16  February  1954,  n.p. 

243  “Members  of  37th  Due  to  Arrive  Tonight,”  Junction  City  Union,  4  March  1954,  1;  “Expect  1,800  From 
the  37th,”  Junction  City  Union,  1;  “37th  Division  To  Be  The  10th,"  Junction  City  Union,  8  May  1954,  1. 
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and  revolutionary  method  of  troop  rotation  and  replacement.  As  an  alter¬ 
native  to  the  individual  soldier  replacement  that  was  customary,  the  new 
plan  went  as  far  the  other  direction  as  possible,  instituting  simultaneous 
movement  of  entire  battalions,  regiments,  or  even  divisions.  Christened 
Operation  Gyroscope,  the  plan  was  strongly  supported  by  Army  headquar¬ 
ters  for  several  reasons,  most  importantly  increased  stability  and  combat 
effectiveness,  higher  morale,  and  reduced  costs. 

Stability  and  combat  effectiveness  were  expected  to  increase  due  to  the  gy¬ 
roscope  units  having  a  permanent  home  base  in  the  United  States,  which 
they  would  return  to  after  each  three-year  rotation  overseas.  This  would 
provide  better  planning  for  installation  facility  needs,  and  training  could 
be  directly  tailored  to  the  unit’s  needs.  Additionally,  Operation  Gyroscope 
also  represented  an  attempt  to  place  a  new  soldier  in  a  unit  that  would  re¬ 
main  “home”  for  most  of  their  military  career.  Combat  effectiveness  would 
be  increased  through  increased  retention  of  trained  personnel,  more  inte¬ 
grated  teamwork,  and  experience  in  moving  large  groups  of  personnel.  244 

Several  aspects  of  the  new  system  hoped  to  raise  morale  for  the  soldiers. 
Most  importantly,  family  life  was  expected  to  be  more  stable,  as  a  perma¬ 
nent  home  base  would  allow  more  continuity  for  raising  children  and  pur¬ 
chasing  a  home.  Key  to  the  system  was  allowing  dependents  to  travel  to 
the  new  station  at  the  same  time  as  the  soldier,  eliminating  long  periods  of 
separation.  By  rotating  location,  not  personnel,  it  was  anticipated  that  es¬ 
prit  de  corps  and  a  more  predictable  work  environment  would  translate  to 
better  morale  and  higher  retention  levels  of  trained  personnel.  245 

Cost  savings  were  to  be  achieved  by  volume  shipment  and  processing  of 
troops.  Since  the  movements  were  bi-directional,  the  trains,  motor  vehi¬ 
cles,  and  vessels  utilized  to  move  one  unit  were  immediately  available  to 
return  full  with  the  other  troop  unit.  Shipping  costs  were  also  reduced  as 
the  troops  left  their  organizational  equipment  behind  for  use  by  the  arriv¬ 
ing  unit.  Increased  reenlistment  levels  would  also  produce  cost  savings 
through  lower  training  costs.  246 


244  David  A.  Lane,  Robert  Gumerove,  and  Elizabeth  W.  Hotlzworth,  Operation  Gyroscope  in  the  United 
States  Army,  Europe,  (Headquarters,  United  States  Army,  Europe,  Historical  Division,  1957),  1:2-3. 
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In  reality,  complete  simultaneous  movements  of  divisions  was  not  practi¬ 
cal,  primarily  as  combat  readiness  overseas  could  not  be  threatened  by  the 
rotation  process  with  an  entirely  new  unit  taking  up  stations.  This  diffi¬ 
culty  was  solved  by  moving  divisions  in  increments  with  each  regimental 
combat  team  moving  separately  at  two-month  intervals  and  division  head¬ 
quarters  moving  with  the  middle  increment.  Each  group  would  have  been 
training  for  their  new  mission  for  six  months  before  arrival,  so  operational 
effectiveness  would  not  be  affected.  While  in  the  United  States,  the  Gyro¬ 
scope  unit  would  have  a  mission  related  to  maintaining  combat  readiness, 
usually  including  the  training  of  selectees  beginning  six  months  prior  to 
the  next  overseas  rotation. 247 

The  Gyroscope  concept  was  debated  in  the  summer  of  1954,  and  a  formal 
announcement  of  the  program  came  in  a  press  release  that  September, 
with  formal  approval  the  next  month.  Operation  Gyroscope,  the  largest 
peacetime  movement  of  troops  in  U.S.  history,  was  scheduled  to  begin  1 
July  1955.  Although  the  initial  participants  had  been  selected  by  October 
1954,  they  weren’t  announced  publicly  until  March  1955.  Seven  installa¬ 
tions  were  involved  in  the  new  system:  Fort  Riley,  Fort  Lewis,  Fort  Ord, 
Fort  Hood,  Fort  Campbell,  Fort  Benning,  and  Fort  Bragg.  The  first  rota¬ 
tion  involved  four  units  -  two  Infantry  Divisions  and  two  Armored  Cavalry 
Regiments.  248  Fort  Riley  played  an  important  role  right  from  the  start,  as 
the  10th  ID  was  selected  to  rotate  to  Germany  replacing  the  1st  ID,  which 
would  take  up  permanent  station  at  the  fort.  This  would  mark  the  first 
time  that  Fort  Riley  would  be  a  full  division  post  during  peacetime. 

2.18.2.2  Implementation  at  Fort  Riley 

The  10th  ID  had  been  preparing  for  the  July  move  since  at  least  the  first  of 
the  year.  Extensive  lists  of  people  and  property  had  been  developed  by 
mid-March.  In  addition  to  dependents  and  personal  property,  the  Division 
needed  to  move  “315  dogs,  nine  cats,  and  two  monkeys  as  pets.”249  To  ac¬ 
complish  the  move,  an  estimated  15,420  packing  crates  would  be  required. 
As  the  units  were  not  transporting  organizational  equipment,  this  number 
represented  a  steep  reduction  from  previous  requirements.  For  the  1st  ID,  a 
unit  that  had  been  stationed  in  Germany  since  the  end  of  WWII,  an  esti- 


247  ibid,  1:4-5. 
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249  “Operation  Gyroscope  Gains  Momentum  As  First  Division  Prepares  for  Shift,"  Junction  City  Union ,  21 
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mated  7,700  tons  of  baggage  would  need  to  be  delivered  to  Fort  Riley.  2s° 

In  essence,  the  operation  was  equivalent  to  moving  two  communities  of 
22,000  people.  At  the  end  of  the  journey,  the  arriving  families  would  walk 
into  the  quarters  and  find  everything  ready  for  use,  including  a  fully 
stocked  kitchen  and  pantry.  ^ 

After  months  of  training  and  planning,  the  first  increment  of  10th  ID 
troops  left  Fort  Riley  on  29  June  1955.  The  first  500  of  a  group  numbering 
6,000  boarded  trains  bound  for  the  port  of  embarkation  at  New  York  City. 
From  there,  four  ships  would  carry  them  and  their  families  to  Bremer- 
haven,  Germany  in  less  than  two  weeks.  By  17  July,  the  first  full  increment 
had  moved.  The  second  and  third  increments  followed  in  September  and 
November.  252 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  plans  also  proceeded  apace  for  the  1st  ID’s 
return  to  the  United  States  after  thirteen  years  overseas.  The  same  pattern 
of  three  increments  two  months  apart  produced  a  schedule  that  allowed 
the  1st  ID  to  utilize  ships  just  vacated  by  10th  ID  troops.  Due  to  the  fame  of 
the  1st  ID,  and  their  long  absence  from  American  shores,  they  received  a 
rapturous  reception  in  New  York.  The  first  troop  ship  bearing  troops  of  the 
first  increment  arrived  on  23  July  1955.  They  were  met  by  fire  boats,  police 
craft,  Coast  Guard  helicopters,  and  a  Navy  blimp.  A  two-hour  ceremony 
included  the  328th  Army  Bank,  a  color  guard  review,  and  speeches  from 
high-ranking  military  personnel  and  the  New  York  City  Mayor  Robert  F. 
Wagner,  Jr.253  Their  welcome  to  Fort  Riley  was  a  bit  smaller  in  scale,  but 
just  as  enthusiastic  when  the  first  trainload  arrived  two  days  later.  The 
high  point  of  the  day  for  many  was  likely  the  fact  that  the  normal  pre¬ 
scribed  meal  order  for  the  day,  C-rations,  was  cancelled  in  favor  of  a  steak 
dinner  for  all  1st  ID  personnel.  254  As  the  1st  ID  troops  continued  to  arrive 
over  the  next  five  months,  they  were  quartered  in  temporary  World  War  II 
construction  at  Camp  Funston. 


25°  “Division  Needs  15,420  Crates  for  Overseas  Move,”  Junction  City  Union,  9  April  1955;  “Army  Prepa¬ 
ration  for  First  Division's  Shift  to  Fort  Riley  Are  Well  Underway,"  Junction  City  Union,  25  April  1955,  1. 

251  “Army  Preparation  for  First  Division’s  Shift  to  Fort  Riley  Are  Well  Underway,"  Junction  City  Union,  25 
April  1955,  1,  7. 

252  “ioth  Division  Troops  Start  On  Gyro  Trip,”  Junction  City  Union,  29  June  1955, 1. 

253  “1st  Division  Welcome  Set  At  New  York,”  Junction  City  Union,  19  July  1955,  1. 

254  “First  Division  Group  Due  at  Post  Monday,"  Junction  City  Union,  21  July  1955,  1. 
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The  initial  rotation  of  Operation  Gyroscope  troops  was  judged  a  great  suc¬ 
cess,  and  several  more  rotations  occurred  over  the  next  few  years.  Prob¬ 
lems  with  the  system  did,  however,  become  apparent  over  time.  Retention 
of  experienced  personnel  varied  with  the  availability  of  family  quarters 
overseas.  Combat  readiness  suffered  upon  arrival  overseas  due  to  lack  of 
sufficient  training  time  before  rotation  and  again  before  departure  back  to 
the  United  States  due  to  early  departure  of  key  personnel  to  the  home  sta¬ 
tion.  These  difficulties  were  lessened  when  battalion  or  regimental  size 
units  were  rotated.  2ss  A  scaled-down  program  was  implemented  to  move 
only  some  division  units,  but  the  personnel  issues  and  their  effect  on 
readiness  continued,  and  resulted  in  a  decision  to  end  the  program  on  l 
September  1959.  Fort  Riley  remained  the  home  station  of  the  1st  ID. 

While  at  Fort  Riley,  the  1st  ID  began  its  home  mission  of  providing  basic 
training  for  new  recruits,  fresh  from  reception  centers.  Summer  training  of 
U.S.  Army  Reserve  and  National  Guard  units  was  added  to  the  mission, 
with  trainees  stationed  at  Fort  Riley,  and  some  1st  ID  troops  supporting 
training  at  Camp  McCoy,  Wisconsin. 

The  1st  ID  had  another  “first”  when,  in  February  1957,  it  became  the  first 
conventional  U.S.  Infantry  Division  to  be  completely  reorganized  into  a 
“Pentomic”  unit.  The  Pentomic  organizational  concept  was  created  to  pro¬ 
duce  an  Army  that  was  capable  of  fighting  both  a  conventional  and  a  nu¬ 
clear  war.  For  the  Infantry,  units  were  reduced  in  size  to  make  them  more 
maneuverable,  and  new  transportation  support  elements  were  added  to 
increase  speed  of  movement.  Heavier  firepower  was  provided  by  adding 
Honest  John  rocket  launchers  and  the  eight-inch  howitzer,  both  capable  of 
firing  atomic  artillery  shells.  Aviation  support  was  also  given  an  increased 
role  as  part  of  the  effort  to  increase  mobility,  particularly  by  greater  utili¬ 
zation  of  helicopters  and  low-speed  fixed-wing  aircraft.  Fully  implemented 
in  the  Regular  Army  by  1958,  the  Pentomic  Division  concept  began  to  lose 
luster  by  i960  due  to  difficulties  in  controlling  diverse  units  mashed  to¬ 
gether,  loss  of  maneuver  training  time  for  officers,  and  loss  of  unit  cohe¬ 
sion  with  the  departure  from  traditional  infantry  regiments.  2s6 


255  Lane,  Gumerove  and  Hotlzworth,  Operation  Gyroscope  in  the  United  States  Army,  Europe,  5:2-5. 

256  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Military  History,  American  Military  History,  Chapter  26:  The  Army  and  the  New 
Look,  rev  .ed.,  (Washington,  D.C.:  United  States  Army,  1988),  13-14;  1st  Infantry  Division  and  Fort  Ri¬ 
ley  Information  Office,  First  infantry  Division  Yearbook:  41st  Anniversary,  1917-1958,  (Fort  Riley,  Kan¬ 
sas:  U.S.  Army,  1958),  67,  76. 
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2.18.2.3  Construction  for  Operation  Gyroscope 

The  stationing  of  such  a  large  number  of  soldiers  and  their  dependents  at 
Fort  Riley  necessitated  a  construction  program  that  involved  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  new  troop  housing  facilities.  Over  time,  the  site  grew  to  include  rec¬ 
reational,  retail,  administrative,  training,  religious,  fitness  facilities,  and 
other  support  facilities.  The  area  known  as  Custer  Hill  was  selected  for  this 
expansion  due  to  the  large  amount  of  land  on  which  to  build,  and  the  fact 
that  it  provided  higher  ground.  This  was  surely  on  the  planners’  minds  af¬ 
ter  the  recent  1951  flood,  which  highlighted  the  need  to  remove  troops 
from  Camp  Funston  and  Camp  Forsyth.  Construction  began  in  1955  on  the 
first  new  barracks.  Although  the  post  had  originally  requested  twelve  bar¬ 
racks,  only  six  were  funded.  This  was  part  of  a  sopercent  Senate  reduction 
in  military  public  works  construction  for  housing  at  all  military  posts  re¬ 
questing  more  than  one  barracks  passed  in  July  1954. 257  The  funding 
amount  included  roads  and  utilities  for  the  new  barracks,  and  site  surveys 
were  already  under  way  before  the  funding  was  assured.  By  the  time  the 
funds  were  appropriated,  a  construction  site  had  been  selected  in  the  Cus¬ 
ter  Hill  area. 

Bids  for  the  six  barracks  were  received  on  25  October  1954.  The  estimated 
cost  of  $3  million  was  just  a  beginning  to  developing  the  Custer  Hill  area 
as  part  of  an  effort  to  provide  permanent  buildings  for  troop  housing  at 
Fort  Riley.  258  The  three-story  barracks  were  of  a  standard  Army  design 
known  as  Hammerheads,  with  the  wider,  one-story  “head”  being  the  mess 
hall.  Hammerhead  barracks  were  built  on  Army  installations  across  the 
country  during  the  early  and  mid-1950s.  Designed  to  house  a  company  of 
soldiers  in  a  self-contained  manner,  the  barracks  plans  included  sleeping, 
eating,  administrative,  storage,  and  recreational  spaces  for  235  men  within 
one  building.  Constructed  of  reinforced  concrete  with  concrete  block  walls, 
the  barracks  buildings  had  built-up  roofing  and  individual  heating  plants 
(Figure  22).259 


257  “Ask  $7,413,000  for  Fort  Riley  Housing,”  Junction  City  Union,  7  April  1954,  1;  “Building  Funds  For 
Fort  Riley  Reduced  in  Senate,"  Junction  City  Union,  1  July  1954, 1. 

258  “Bid  on  New  Fort  Housing  October  25,"  Junction  City  Union,  4  October  1954,  1;  These  Hammerhead 
barracks  were  demolished  in  2000  for  new  development  at  Custer  Hill. 

259  Ibid. 
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Figure  22.  Completed  Hammerhead  barracks,  mid-1950s  (Museum  Division,  Fort  Riley). 


With  the  bids  coming  in  at  3.5  million  dollars,  contractors  soon  got  to 
work,  led  by  the  main  project  contractor,  Dodlinger  Construction  Com¬ 
pany  (Figure  23).  The  contracts  called  for  completion  of  the  Custer  Hill 
Troop  Housing  Project,  as  it  was  called,  by  spring  1956.  The  barracks  were 
constructed  in  a  production  line  method,  so  when  one  step  was  completed 
on  the  first  building,  it  was  repeated  on  the  next  and  so  on,  while  on  the 
original  building  work  proceeded  to  the  next  task.  Utilities  were  installed 
at  the  same  time,  with  electrical  wires  being  strung  and  water,  sewer,  and 
gas  pipes  placed  underground.260 

During  the  spring  of  1955,  two  additional  Custer  Hill  projects  were  under¬ 
way  and  also  were  expected  to  be  completed  by  the  following  spring.  Bids 
for  the  construction  of  a  sewage  treatment  plant  were  accepted  on  12  April. 
A  Bachelor  Officer’s  Quarters  (BOQ)  construction  project  had  bids  re¬ 
ceived  on  25  April.  The  low  bid  of  $297,094  for  the  BOQ  was  submitted  by 
the  Green  Construction  Company  of  Manhattan,  Kansas.  The  three-story 
building  had  a  concrete  frame  and  concrete  block  walls,  similar  to  the  six 


260  “Work  Progressing  Rapidly  on  Custer  Hill  Housing  Project  for  Troops  at  Ft.  Riley,"  Junction  City  Union, 
2  April  1955,  6;  “Bids  Opened  On  Housing  Job  at  Post,”  Junction  City  Union,  26  April  1955,  1. 
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new  barracks.  Construction  was  expected  to  take  280  days.  Both  facilities 
were  to  provide  support  for  the  new  barracks.261 


Figure  23.  Barracks  construction  at  Custer  Hill,  1955  (Museum  Division,  Fort  Riley). 


By  mid- 1955,  Fort  Riley  was  well  into  the  beginning  phase  of  a  huge  con¬ 
struction  project  at  Custer  Hill  that  would  eventually  provide  housing  and 
other  facilities  for  a  full  division.  At  that  time,  an  estimated  cost  of  $70 
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million  was  given  for  construction  of  the  entire  development.262  At  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  FY 1956,  Fort  Riley  was  poised  to  receive  another  $8,657,000 
for  military  construction.2^ 

The  FY  1956  building  program  request  for  Fort  Riley  was  both  broader  and 
larger  than  the  previous  year,  as  the  Custer  Hill  development  efforts 
picked  up  steam  with  the  arrival  at  the  fort  of  the  1st  ID.  The  lion’s  share  of 
the  $8,657,000  request  included  a  variety  of  facilities  for  Custer  Hill:264 

•  Family  quarters  for  dependents  of  military  personnel  -  $2,250,000 

•  Four  battalion  headquarters  buildings  -  $168,000 

•  Four  classroom  buildings  -  $211,000 

•  Four  motor  repair  shops  -  $286,000 

•  Hardstand  for  motor  pool  -  $155,000 

•  Motor  park  facilities  -  $75,000 

•  Regimental  dispensary  -  $119,000 

•  Branch  PX  -  $72,000 

•  Enlisted  men’s  service  club  -  $462,000 

•  Theater  -  $331,000 

Two  years  into  the  construction,  the  first  group  of  six  barracks  with  mess, 
roads,  and  utilities  were  almost  finished.  26s  Except  for  the  theater,  work 
had  begun  on  the  buildings  listed  above  (Figure  24  and  Figure  25).  The 
Post  Exchange  opened  in  1958  and  provided  a  cafeteria,  watch  repair  and 
photo  studio,  laundry  and  dry  cleaners,  with  a  record  department  added 
shortly  afterwards.266  The  Custer  Hill  area  continued  to  expand  the  follow¬ 
ing  year,  with  the  FY  1957  construction  program  request  including  a  regi¬ 
mental  headquarters,  a  regimental  gymnasium,  a  regimental  chapel,  and 
the  already  approved  theater. 26?  It  took  several  years  for  these  requests  to 


262  “Fort  Riley  Entering  Era  Of  Greatest  Growth,"  Junction  City  Union,  29  April  1955,  1;  by  1959,  that 
figure  had  risen  to  $100,000,000  (“1958  Proves  Successful  Year  at  Fort  Riley,”  The  American  Trav¬ 
eler,  5  January  1959,  8). 

263  “Panel  Okays  Fort  Riley  Construction,"  Junction  City  Union,  30  June  1955, 1. 

264  “Defense  Department  Asks  11  Millions  for  Projects  at  Riley,"  Junction  City  Union,  20  April  1955, 1; 
“Riley  Funds  Are  Mostly  For  Flousing,”  Junction  City  Union,  21  April  1955,  1. 

265  Also  during  the  period  under  study,  minor  construction  occurred  at  other  places  on  the  installation, 
including  upgrades  to  the  water  supply  (new  wells,  lines,  and  treatment  facilities),  two  storage  igloos, 
three  BOQs,  and  range  storage  buildings.  There  was  also  a  large  family  housing  program  (Capehart), 
and  several  elementary  schools  were  constructed. 

266  “New  Post  Exchange  Adds  To  Custer  Flill  Expansion  Program,"  Fort  Riley  Post,  12  August  1960,  4. 

267  “History  of  Fort  Riley,  Kansas,"  Record  Group  77,  Entry  242,  Box  8,  Folder:  Armies  &  MDW  Com¬ 
ments,  National  Archives  and  Records  Administration,  College  Park,  MD. 
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become  reality.  In  1959,  the  Custer  Hill  Chapel  was  completed;  it  was  re¬ 
named  Kapaun  Chapel  in  2001  in  honor  of  Chaplain  (Capt.)  Emil  J.  Ka- 
paun,  who  ministered  to  soldiers  in  WWII  and  the  Korean  War,  where  he 
became  a  POW.268 


Figure  24.  Enlisted  Service  Club  at  Custer  Hill,  1965  (NARA). 


Figure  25.  Custer  Hill  Chapel,  1968  (NARA). 

The  gymnasium  opened  in  September  i960  and  was  named  Craig  Gymna¬ 
sium  in  1967  after  General  Malin  Craig,  a  former  Commandant  of  the  Cav¬ 
alry  School  who  went  on  to  become  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  U.S.  Army.26?  The 


268  “Chapel  Renamed  for  Hero,”  Fort  Riley  Post,  8  November  2001,  1. 

269  Headquarters,  Fort  Riley,  Kansas,  General  Orders  Number  112,  “Memorialization,”  5  May  1967,  Ver¬ 
tical  File,  “Building  7024,”  Department  of  Public  Works,  Fort  Riley,  Kansas. 
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facility  contained  a  regulation  basketball  court  with  rollaway  bleachers, 
two  handball  courts,  and  an  exercise  room.27°  In  lieu  of  a  proper  theater, 
the  ballroom  in  the  new  service  club  fulfilled  this  function.  The  requested 
regimental  headquarters,  gymnasium,  and  theater  received  appropriations 
for  their  construction  in  July  1959,  and  were  completed  before  the  end  of 
the  i960  calendar  year  (Figure  26,  Figure  27,  and  Figure  28). ^  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  new  buildings,  a  nine-hole  golf  course  was  constructed  at  Custer 
Hill  and  dedicated  in  1958.272 


Figure  26.  Craig  Field  Flouse,  Custer  Hill,  1968  (Museum  Division,  Fort  Riley). 


270  “Col.  Balliett  Officially  Opens  Custer  Hill  Gym,"  Fort  Riley  Post,  16  September  1960,  9. 

271  “1958  Proves  Successful  Year  at  Fort  Riley,”  8. 

272  Ibid. 
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Figure  27.  Theater  #5,  Custer  Hill,  1965  (NARA). 


Figure  28.  Administration/supply  Building  7243,  Custer  Hill,  1965  (NARA). 


By  1958,  six  more  barracks  had  been  completed  in  the  Custer  Hill  area, 
with  the  now  twelve  total  barracks  providing  housing  for  3,366  men.273 
The  main  inhabitants  were  the  16th  Infantry,  the  18th  Infantry,  and  the  1st 
Reconnaissance  Squadron  of  the  4th  Cavalry.  2?4  Designated  “H-style,” 


273  Department  of  the  Army,  “Construction  Item  Justification  Data,’’  (n.p.,  25  April  1960),  Record  Group 
77,  Entry  203,  MC  Army  PROG  FLS  BX  37-40,  54-62,  Box  39,  Folder:  Medical,  National  Archives  and 
Records  Administration,  College  Park,  MD;  For  more  information  on  Army  UPH  designs  and  history 
(1950s  -  1970s),  see  Kuranda,  Unaccompanied  Personnel  Housing. 

274  “1958  Proves  Successful  Year  at  Fort  Riley,”  8. 
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these  two-company  barracks  were  also  built  to  a  standard  plan,  with  living 
areas  on  the  vertical  lines  of  the  “H”  and  the  horizontal  connector  holding 
the  officer’s  quarters,  laundry  room,  lavatories,  dayrooms,  lounges,  mess 
halls  and  kitchens.  2?5  i960  saw  the  completion  of  two  additional  barracks 
in  a  new  style  called  “Rolling  Pins”  from  the  design  with  wider  central 
block  and  narrower  NCO  quarters  on  the  ends.  The  three-story  barracks 
were  built  of  brick  and  no  longer  contained  company  headquarters  or 
mess  halls;  these  were  built  as  separate  support  buildings.  Rolling  Pin  bar¬ 
racks  were  usually  built  in  groups  of  five;  each  group  had  two  mess  halls, 
two  administration  buildings,  and  two  supply  buildings.  Two  groups  could 
house  a  regiment.  276  The  progress  of  construction  across  the  site  can  be 
seen  in  Figure  29,  with  the  Hammerhead  barracks  at  the  top,  the  H-style 
in  the  center,  and  the  Rolling  Pin  barracks  on  the  lower  center.  Also  visible 
are  the  motor  pools  (Buildings  7165,  7168,  7173-7176),  and  support  build¬ 
ings  including  the  theater  (7285),  the  service  club  (7264),  the  gymnasium 
(7024),  the  administration/supply  (7243)  and  the  chapel  (7086). 


Figure  29.  Custer  Hill  Troop  Area,  1967  (Museum  Division,  Fort  Riley). 


275  R.  Christopher  Goodwin  &  Associates,  Inc.,  National  Register  Assessment  of  Buildings  7033,  7034, 
7036,  and  7215,  Custer  Hill  Troop  Area,  Fort  Riley,  Kansas,  (Frederick,  MD:  R.  Christopher  Goodwin  & 
Associates,  Inc.,  2007),  7;  Kuranda,  Unaccompanied  Personnel  Housing,  4-39  -  4-40. 

276  Kuranda,  Unaccompanied  Personnel  Housing,  4-59. 
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2.18.3  Army  medicine 

Fort  Riley  has  always  played  an  important  role  in  the  development  of 
Army  medicine.  Five  Army  Surgeon  Generals  served  as  medical  officers  at 
Fort  Riley  earlier  in  their  careers.  Additionally,  the  design  and  construc¬ 
tion  of  Army  medical  facilities  at  Fort  Riley  covers  practically  all  types  of 
Army  hospitals/clinics  developed  during  the  period  1850-1970. 

2.18.3.1  Early  medical  services  and  facilities 

Over  the  years,  a  series  of  medical  firsts  were  established  at  Fort  Riley.  In 
the  late  1880s,  Post  Surgeon  John  Van  Rennselaer  Hoff  organized  the  first 
company  of  instruction  for  the  hospital  corps.  By  1896,  the  school  was 
graduating  two  classes  of  enlisted  men  each  year.  The  course  later  served 
as  an  example  for  Army  medical  schools.2^  In  1902,  the  first  large-scale 
Army  maneuvers  held  in  the  United  States  occurred  at  Fort  Riley,  with  the 
troops  set  up  at  what  would  later  be  Camp  Whitside.  During  the  maneu¬ 
vers,  the  equipment  for  a  field  hospital  and  ambulance  corps  were  tested, 
resulting  in  the  third  field  hospital  and  ambulance  company  No.  3  being 
the  first  modern  units  of  these  types  organized.2?8 

The  first  hospital  constructed  at  Fort  Riley  in  1853  was  temporary  in  na¬ 
ture,  as  was  the  entire  post.  The  wooden,  one-story  building  with  front  ve¬ 
randa  remained  in  use  only  until  1855,  when  permanent  construction  be¬ 
gan  at  the  post.  Like  the  other  buildings,  the  new  hospital  was  constructed 
of  limestone.  The  main  section  was  two-stories  high,  with  a  one-story 
wing,  and  a  wooden  veranda  on  two  sides  of  the  structure.  Shortly  after  a 
decision  to  expand  the  role  of  Fort  Riley  into  a  cavalry  and  light  artillery 
school,  plans  were  drawn  up  for  a  new,  larger  hospital.  The  second  perma¬ 
nent  Fort  Riley  hospital  was  constructed  in  1888.  Located  north  of  the 
main  post,  the  $300,000  building  had  a  two-story  core  and  one-story 
wing.  A  mortuary,  laundry,  and  steward’s  quarters  were  added  to  the  com¬ 
plex  by  1891.  The  old  hospital  was  modified,  a  clock  tower  was  added,  and 
it  became  the  cavalry  administration  building  and  post  headquarters.  2?9 


277  George  E.  Omer,  Jr.,  “An  Army  Hospital:  From  Dragoons  to  Rough  Riders  -  Fort  Riley,  1953-1903,” 
Kansas  Historical  Quarterly  23:4,  Winter  1957,  21-22. 

278  Ibid,  24. 

279  Ibid,  3,  8,  18-20;  the  1855  hospital  is  now  the  Post/Cavalry  Museum. 
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2.18.3.2  Medical  services  and  facilities  for  the  World  Wars 

Fort  Riley  hosted  one  of  four  Army  medical  officers’  training  camps  from  l 
June  1917  until  4  February  1919.  An  academic  staff  of  twelve  provided  in¬ 
struction  in  both  field  classes,  such  as  map  reading,  and  classroom  sub¬ 
jects  including  orthopedics,  roentgenology  (i.e.,  radiology  employing  x- 
rays),  and  field  sanitation.  As  part  of  this  training  camp,  the  first  evacua¬ 
tion  hospital  in  the  United  States  was  organized  in  1917.  Overall,  the  camp 
trained  over  4,500  officers  and  25,000  enlisted  men.280 

The  establishment  of  a  base  hospital  at  Fort  Riley  during  1917-1919  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  utilization  of  more  than  50  buildings  for  medical  purposes, 
providing  3,000  beds.281  The  peak  usage  of  these  facilities  occurred  in  Oc¬ 
tober  1918,  with  11,  645  patients.  In  addition  to  war  casualties,  the  patient 
volume  was  swelled  with  victims  of  the  worst  influenza  pandemic  that  the 
world  had  seen  (commonly  known  as  the  Spanish  Flu).  Fort  Riley  appears 
to  have  been  the  initial  outbreak  site  in  March  1918.  Deploying  soldiers 
then  spread  the  illness  to  Europe,  and  it  moved  on  across  the  globe.  Re¬ 
turning  soldiers  in  August  and  September  1918  ignited  another  wave  in  the 
United  States.  Fort  Riley  was  hit  hard,  with  14,000  cases  and  861  deaths 
the  first  three  weeks  of  October.  Overall,  one-fifth  of  the  world’s  popula¬ 
tion  was  infected  and  estimates  range  from  40-50  million  dead.  282 

After  the  war,  the  base  hospital  services  returned  to  their  pre-war  configu¬ 
ration,  and  the  medical  staff  was  drastically  reduced  to  four  medical  offi¬ 
cers.  Facilities  and  staff  grew  again  in  1940-41  with  the  Army-wide  expan¬ 
sion  program  gearing  up  for  WWII.  A  new  station  hospital  was  begun  in 
1940,  and  opened  in  March  1941  at  Camp  Whitside.  Final  construction  was 
completed  in  1942.  Built  in  the  cantonment  style  with  multiple  ward  and 
other  specialized  use  buildings  connected  by  covered  walkways,  the  tem¬ 
porary  facility  was  built  to  handle  a  500-bed  patient  load.  The  total  of 
eighty-four  buildings  covered  eighty  acres,  including  thirty-eight  wards 
and  eight  barracks.  The  1888  hospital  became  a  surgical  annex  facility  to 
the  station  hospital.  In  1947,  the  annex  was  converted  to  Post  Headquar- 


280  George  E.  Omer,  Jr.,  “An  Army  Hospital:  From  Horses  to  Helicopters  -  Fort  Riley,  1904-1957,”  Kansas 
Historical  Quarterly  24:1,  Spring  1958,  3-4. 

281  Ibid,  5. 

282  “Pandemic,"  The  Manhattan  Mercury,  1  March  1998,  n.p. 
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ters  for  Fort  Riley,  and  the  station  hospital  became  the  main  medical  facil¬ 
ity  for  the  installation.2^ 

By  1953,  Fort  Riley  was  providing  medical  services  on  a  regional  approach, 
with  military  patients  from  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  the  Dakotas.  The  tem¬ 
porary  facilities  of  the  station  hospital  were  wearing  out.  At  the  same  time, 
medical  care  began  to  rapidly  increase  in  technological  sophistication, 
bringing  a  need  for  more  integrated  physical  facilities  to  incorporate  these 
advances.  Concurrently,  a  longstanding  lack  of  funds  for  the  Army  Medical 
Department  had  resulted  in  a  nationwide  need  for  new  hospitals.  These 
two  trends  collided  in  the  late  1950s,  as  evidenced  by  a  call  by  Surgeon 
General  Leonard  D.  Heaton  for  funding  to  speed  up  the  hospital  construc¬ 
tion  program,  stating  that  “Modern  medicine. ..can  be  practiced  adequately 
only  in  modern  facilities.”2^  By  1959,  the  ambitious  program  to  replace 
fifty-two  Army  hospitals  in  the  United  States  had  borne  little  fruit,  with 
only  ten  hospitals  completed  and  four  under  construction. 28s 

2.18.3.3  Irwin  Army  Hospital 

Fortunately  for  the  inhabitants  of  Fort  Riley,  one  of  the  ten  was  their  new 
medical  facility.  Replacement  of  the  station  hospital  was  considered  cru¬ 
cial  for  the  expanding  installation.  A  250-bed  hospital  at  Fort  Riley  was 
first  announced  by  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  in  February  1953  with 
plans  for  the  building  to  start  during  the  summer  of  that  same  year  after 
“...sampling  soils,  core  drilling,  and  securing  other  data  necessary...”.286 
The  site  selected  continued  the  trend  of  medical  facilities  in  the  Pawnee 
Flats  area  of  the  post,  as  the  new  hospital  was  placed  on  the  western  edge 
of  the  existing  camp.  28? 

Funding  took  longer  to  obtain,  but  work  finally  began  two  and  a  half  years 
later  as  part  of  a  larger  building  initiative  on  Fort  Riley  totaling  $10  mil¬ 
lion.288  Architectural  plans  for  local  siting  were  finalized  in  March  1955  by 


283  Omer,  “An  Army  Hospital:  From  Horses  to  Helicopters,’’  9, 13-14. 

284  Rose  C.  Engleman,  ed.,  A  Decade  of  Progress:  The  United  States  Army  Medical  Department,  1959- 
1969,  Chapter  3:  “Modernization  of  Facilities  and  Equipment,"  (Washington,  D.C.:  Office  of  the  Sur¬ 
geon  General,  Department  of  the  Army,  1971),  1. 

285  Ibid. 

286  “Plans  To  Build  Hospital  at  Fort  Riley  Are  on  Schedule,”  Junction  City  Union,  25  February  1953, 1. 
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Associated  Architects  and  Engineers  of  Wichita,  Kansas  with  an  estimated 
cost  of  $7  million  for  the  building.  289  The  Missouri  River  Division  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  in  Omaha  was  responsible  for  the  bidding  process  and 
overseeing  the  construction  of  the  hospital.  Bids  for  the  construction  were 
accepted  beginning  on  to  May  1955,  and  were  opened  21  June  1955  at 
14:00  (2  p.m.)  in  the  Geary  County  Courthouse  in  Junction  City.  Presiding 
was  District  Engineer  Col.  E.C.  Adams  of  the  Kansas  City  Corps  of  Engi¬ 
neer’s  office.  29°  Three  bids  were  submitted  by  general  contractors.  Martin 
K.  Eby  Construction  Company  of  Wichita,  Kansas  won  the  contract  with  a 
bid  of  $5,488,116.30,  coming  in  under  the  $5.9  million  authorized  for  the 
project  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 29*  The  bid  was  approved  and  the  con¬ 
tract  was  awarded  on  29  June  1955  with  the  work  to  be  completed  in  900 
calendar  days  or  30  months.  292 

On  19  July  1955  at  9:30  a.m.,  the  groundbreaking  ceremony  marked  the 
official  start  of  construction.  The  first  shovel  of  dirt  was  turned  by  Lieut. 
Col.  Eleanor  R.  Asleson,  chief  nurse  of  the  station  hospital,  with  a  silver- 
plated  spade  that  was  also  used  for  the  groundbreaking  of  the  Custer  Hill 
housing  project  begun  the  same  year.293  Presiding  were  Col.  E.C.  Adams, 
Martin  K.  Eby,  Lt.  Col.  Clewis  C.  Moffett,  Fort  Riley  post  engineer,  and 
other  dignitaries  including  local  leading  citizens  and  military  personnel.  294 

The  permanent  hospital  was  planned  as  an  L-shaped  five-story  reinforced 
concrete  structure  with  brick  facing  and  thermo  pane  windows  with  250 
beds,  and  based  on  a  standard  Army  hospital  design  by  York  &  Sawyer  of 
New  York,  New  York  (Figure  3o).295  The  building  plan  was  for  approxi¬ 
mately  190,000  square  feet  containing  all  hospital  medical  services  and 
the  necessary  administrative  offices. 296  The  plan  was  designed  for  expan¬ 
sion  from  the  250-bed  structure  to  a  500-bed  hospital  if  needed.  For  this 
reason,  six  elevator  shafts  were  built  into  the  building,  but  only  three  ele¬ 
vators  were  installed.  297  Approximately  half  of  the  bed  area  and  the  entire 


289  “Plans  To  Build  Hospital  at  Fort  Riley  Are  on  Schedule,"  Junction  City  Union,  25  February  1953, 1. 
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surgical  wing  were  air  conditioned,  and  heat  was  provided  by  gas  with  an 
oil  standby  in  case  of  emergency.  298  A  dedicated  boiler  plant  (Building 
615)  adjacent  to  the  hospital  was  built  concurrently.  This  reinforced  con¬ 
crete  building  cost  $656,115,299 


Figure  30.  Irwin  Army  Hospital,  Fort  Riley,  1960  (NARA). 


Construction  of  the  state-of-the-art  medical  facility  required  over  43  mil¬ 
lion  pounds  of  concrete  for  the  liT-tall  building.  The  hospital  boasted  a 
pneumatic  tube  distribution-communication  system  with  forty-two  sta¬ 
tions  and  an  “audio-visual”  call  system  enabling  two-way  conversation  be¬ 
tween  patients  and  ward  nurses  (Figure  31).  Bulk  oxygen  was  piped  into  all 
critical  medical  treatment  areas.  To  provide  medical  quality  assurance, 
Maj.  William  J.  Deragisch,  medical  service  corps,  served  as  project  officer 
during  the  construction.800 


298  "Work  Started  on  $5,488,116  Fort  Riley  Station  Hospital,”  Junction  City  Union,  19  July  1955,  1. 
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Figure  31.  Pneumatic  tube  distribution/communication  system,  Irwin  Army  Hospital, 

Fort  Riley,  1957  (NARA). 


The  hospital  was  dedicated  on  7  February  1958  and  named  the  Irwin  Army 
Hospital  after  Brigadier  General  Bernard  J.D.  Irwin  (Figure  32). 301  Gen. 
Irwin  had  twice  served  as  an  Army  surgeon  at  Fort  Riley  during  the  fron¬ 
tier  days,  when  he  accompanied,  and  sometimes  led,  mounted  troops  into 
battles  with  Indian  tribes.  In  1861,  he  led  a  mission  to  rescue  an  Army  de¬ 
tachment  trapped  by  Chiricahua  Indians  in  Arizona.  This  act  of  bravery 
was  the  earliest  occasion  honored  by  bestowing  the  Congressional  Medal 
of  Honor,  which  Gen.  Irwin  received  in  1894. s°2  Irwin  had  served  as  Post 
Surgeon  in  April  1866  until  August  1867,  and  again  from  August  1871  until 
October  1873.  After  the  Fort  Riley  assignment,  he  went  on  to  become  chief 
medical  officer  of  the  U.S.  Military  Academy,  and  medical  director  of  the 
department  of  Arizona.  303 


301  Under  a  recent  policy  (1957),  all  new  Army  hospitals  were  to  be  named  after  noteworthy  Army  Medi¬ 
cal  Department  personnel  (Engleman,  Decade  of  Progress,  Ch.  3,  4). 

302  “1958  Proves  Successful  Year  at  Fort  Riley,”  The  American  Traveler,  5  January  1959,  8. 

303  Omer,  Jr.,  “An  Army  Hospital:  From  Dragoons  to  Rough  Riders,"  11, 13,  17. 
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Figure  32.  Mrs.  Clara  Irwin,  granddaughter-in-law  of  Brigadier  General  Irwin,  at  dedication  of 
Irwin  Army  Hospital,  7  February  1958  (NARA). 


The  FY 1957  construction  program  included  a  nurses’  BOQ  and  enlisted 
men’s  barracks  at  the  new  hospital,  completing  the  complex.  Irwin  Army 
Hospital  celebrated  its  second  birthday  in  February  i960  with  an  open  house 
and  guided  tours.  Visitors  saw  the  occupational  therapy,  physical  therapy, 
kitchen,  and  dining  areas.  In  its  first  two  years  of  operation,  there  were  over 
15,000  patient  admissions,  247,000  outpatient  treatments,  and  1,891  baby 

deliveries.  s°4 


2.18.4  Army  aviation 

2.18.4.1  Expansion  of  Army  aviation 

Once  up  and  running,  the  Army  aviation  program  grew  rapidly  during  the 
mid-  and  late-i950s.  Due  to  the  gradual  withdrawal  of  the  Air  Force  from 
primary  flight  training  for  the  Army,  the  facilities  at  Fort  Sill  rapidly  grew 
overcrowded  and  the  School  was  moved  to  Fort  Rucker,  Alabama  in  1954. 


304  “Irwin  USAH  To  Celebrate  2nd  Birthday,"  Fort  Riley  Post,  12  February  1960,  1. 
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In  July  of  that  year,  the  Transportation  School  began  training  mechanics 
for  field  maintenance  duties. 3°5  Weapons  development  resulted  in  armed 
helicopters  by  the  end  of  the  decade,  initiating  a  series  of  changes  to  Army 
organization  and  doctrine  with  the  creation  of  an  air  cavalry.  No  longer 
consigned  to  support  roles,  the  air  units  would  be  utilized  as  a  combat  re¬ 
source,  providing  “dedicated  airmobile  transport,  supply,  and  fire-support 
assets.”3°6  A  construction  program  was  begun  to  provide  facilities  for  the 
air  cavalry  units;  it  focused  on  two  standard  Army  aviation  hangars  (OCE 
39-01-62  and  29-01-64),  one  containing  12,000  square  feet,  the  other 
20,000.307  Aircraft  design  continued  to  evolve,  and  the  UH-i  (“Huey”) 
utility  helicopter  went  into  service  transporting  small  units  and  medical 
evacuees,  and  providing  firepower  as  a  gunship.  The  H-37  and  the  later 
HC-i  provided  greatly  increased  cargo  loads. 3°8 

The  air  mobility  concept  developing  within  Army  aviation  was  a  good  fit 
with  the  Pentomic  Army  reorganization.  The  new  helicopters  provided  a 
new  weapons  platform  for  close  support  of  ground  troops  and  personnel 
movement  enhancing  the  greater  maneuverability  of  the  Pentomic  units. 
Fixed-wing  planes  were  also  undergoing  development  that  would  come  to 
fruition  in  the  early  1960s  with  improved  pay  load  limits,  short  take-off 
and  landing  abilities,  and  expanded  surveillance  capabilities.  3°9 

New  aircraft  and  higher  levels  of  fleet  inventory  resulted  in  significantly 
increased  training  demands  for  pilots  and  mechanics.  By  the  beginning  of 
1957,  all  Army  aviation  training  had  transferred  to  Army  control  under  the 
Continental  Army  Command  (CONARC).  310  Most  courses  were  eventually 
consolidated  at  the  Army  Aviation  School  at  Fort  Rucker,  with  primary 
helicopter  training  conducted  at  Camp  Wolters,  Texas.  The  school  at  Fort 
Rucker  continued  to  grow  over  the  late  1950s,  with  new  facilities,  courses, 
and  equipment,  including  instruction  necessary  for  pilots  to  gain  instru¬ 
ment  qualification. 


305  Richard  P.  Weinert,  Jr.,  A  History  of  Army  Aviation  -  1950-1962,  (Fort  Monroe,  Virginia:  Office  of  the 
Command  Historian,  U.S.  Army  Training  and  Doctrine  Command,  1991),  268. 
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tural  Overview  of  Military  Aircraft  Hangars:  A  General  History,  Thematic  Typology,  and  Inventory  of  Air¬ 
craft  Hangars  Constructed  on  Department  of  Defense  Installations,  (Langley  AFB,  VA:  HQACC,  Sep¬ 
tember  1999,  Revised  May  2001),  5-18. 
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2.18.4.2  Post-Korean  War  development  of  Marshall  Field 

Thanks  to  conflict-driven  innovations  in  flight  and  cargo  hauling  opera¬ 
tions,  helicopters  assumed  a  much  larger  peacetime  Army  role  after  the 
Korean  War.  Fort  Riley  was  an  early  beneficiary  of  the  helicopter’s  in¬ 
creased  importance  in  post- Korea  air  missions,  becoming  home  to  the  5th 
Army’s  first  helicopter  training  facility.  The  328th  Helicopter  Cargo  Trans¬ 
portation  Company  and  the  138th  Helicopter  Cargo  Transportation  Field 
Maintenance  Detachment  were  activated  at  Marshall  Field  in  July  1953. 311 

Within  a  year,  the  helicopter  unit  at  the  field  had  been  increased  to  a  Bat¬ 
talion.  The  units  were  quartered  at  Marshall  Field  where  they  received 
both  practical  and  classroom  training  on  rotary-wing  craft.  On  19  Novem¬ 
ber  1953,  the  first  three  Sikorsky  H-19-D  helicopters  purchased  by  the 
Army  arrived  fresh  from  the  factory  to  be  used  in  training  at  Marshall 
Field.312  This  training  included  demonstrations  of  cargo  delivery  in  sup¬ 
port  of  infantry  battle  exercises.  Periodically,  the  Marshall  Field  units 
would  participate  in  large-scale  exercises  in  other  parts  of  the  country, 
such  as  “Operation  Flash-Burn”  at  Fort  Bragg,  North  Carolina  in  the 
spring  of  1954  where  they  performed  maintenance  duties  on  airplanes  tak¬ 
ing  part  in  the  exercise.  The  98th  Transportation  Army  Aircraft  Repair  De¬ 
tachment  at  Fort  Riley  was  the  only  unit  of  its  type  in  the  5th  Army  area  in 
1954,  and  serviced  all  of  the  planes  for  the  region.  Working  largely  in  Mar¬ 
shall  Field  hangars,  the  unit  worked  primarily  on  engines,  instruments, 
and  rigging.313 

Around  the  same  time,  the  328th  Helicopter  Transportation  Company 
transferred  overseas,  and  the  21st  Transportation  Helicopter  Battalion  was 
activated  at  Marshall  Field.  The  first  unit  of  its  kind  in  the  Army,  the  bat¬ 
talion’s  mission  was  to  “activate,  supply,  and  supervise  training  of  helicop¬ 
ter  companies  to  prepare  them  as  combat  ready  units  for  assignment  over¬ 
seas  or  with  units  in  the  United  States. ”314  The  necessary  technical 
personnel  were  gathered  from  various  technical  and  special  schools  across 
the  country.  Trainees  spent  approximately  three  months  at  Marshall  Field 
before  being  field  tested  and  given  new  assignments. 


311  “Transportation  Corps  to  Observe  11th  Anniversary,”  Junction  City  Union,  30  July  1953,  n.p.;  “Copter 
Unit  To  Fort  Riley,"  Junction  City  Union,  31  July  1953, 1. 
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Advancements  in  military  aircraft  and  airborne  combat  tactics  kept  the 
units  at  Marshall  Field  supplied  with  new  machines,  new  units,  and  new 
training  courses.  By  March  1955,  the  71st  Helicopter  Transportation  Battal¬ 
ion  was  training  pilots  in  the  operation  of  twin  rotor  helicopters,  first  the 
Piesecki  H-25-A,  then  the  larger  H-21-C.  The  three-week  course  included 
eighty  hours  of  class  work  and  twenty-five  hours  of  flying  time,  and  con¬ 
sisted  of  twelve  officer  or  warrant  officer  pilots  on  average.  Flying  time  in¬ 
cluded  takeoffs  and  landings  in  confined  areas,  and  lifting  cargo  loads 
slung  below  the  helicopter  (Figure  33).  To  keep  the  equipment  operative, 
the  80th  Transportation  Cargo  Helicopter  Field  Maintenance  Detachment 
worked  around  the  clock.  315 


Figure  33.  Cargo  helicopter  training  at  Fort  Riley,  1956  (NARA). 


The  emphasis  on  helicopters  did  not  result  in  neglect  for  fixed-wing  air¬ 
craft  at  Fort  Riley.  The  post  was  selected  as  the  home  of  the  14th  Army 
Aviation  Company  in  June  1955.  Activated  as  a  Fixed-Wing  Tactical 
Transport  unit,  it  was  the  first  of  its  type  and  flew  the  14-seat  DeHaviland 
U-i  Otter,  designed  to  haul  cargo  and  passengers  in  and  out  of  confined 
areas.  3l6 

Big  news  arrived  on  21  July  1955,  with  receipt  of  a  directive  to  activate  the 
first  Army  Aviation  Unit  Training  Command  (AAUTC)  at  Fort  Riley.  The 
creation  of  the  AAUTC  was  the  result  of  the  rapid  expansion  in  Army  avia- 


315  “Helicopter  Pilots  Train  at  Fort  Riley  Where  Cavalry  Units  Once  Were  Supreme,"  Junction  City  Union, 
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tion  units  in  the  mid-1950s.  Seeking  to  utilize  existing  resources,  the  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Army  established  two  AAUTCs  in  1955:  one  at  Fort  Riley 
and  one  at  Fort  Sill.  The  71st  Transportation  Battalion  was  assigned  the 
training  mission  on  24  January,  and  the  AAUTC  became  operational  on  18 
February,  making  it  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  Army.  The  Fort  Riley  AAUTC 
was  tasked  with  activation  and  training  units  on  twin-rotor  and  fixed-wing 
aircraft.  The  Fort  Sill  counterpart,  activated  1  July  1955,  activated  and 
trained  units  on  single-rotor  helicopters. 317 

The  shift  from  training  individual  pilots  to  entire  units  resulted  in  equip¬ 
ment  and  facility  shortfalls  that  had  a  detrimental  effect  on  the  AAUTC 
program.  Aircraft  were  slow  in  arriving  from  the  factories,  it  took  time  to 
train  mechanics  to  keep  the  increased  number  of  aircraft  in  operating  con¬ 
dition,  and  increased  numbers  of  units  to  be  trained  put  too  much  strain 
on  the  system.  Additionally,  Fort  Riley  had  training  facility  limitations, 
remediation  of  which  would  take  time  to  get  through  the  construction  cy¬ 
cle.  By  October  1957,  the  Department  of  the  Army  agreed  to  temporarily 
suspend  the  unit  activation  schedule  in  an  attempt  to  let  men  and  material 
catch  up  to  requirements.  3l8 

By  1958,  Marshall  Field  was  home  to  the  AAUTC,  the  80th  and  81st  Transpor¬ 
tation  (Helicopter)  Companies,  and  the  1st  Infantry  Division’s  1st  Aviation 
Company  (Figure  34).  319  The  duties  of  the  units  involved  training,  air  sup¬ 
port  of  the  1st  ID,  or  humanitarian  missions.  Change  was  in  the  air,  however, 
as  troop  restructuring  in  1958-59  led  to  a  decreased  number  of  aviation 
units.  As  a  result,  both  AAUTCs  were  discontinued  in  fiscal  year  1959. 320  By 
i960,  the  activities  at  Marshall  Field  were  largely  back  to  aircraft  mainte¬ 
nance  and  support  of  5th  Army  aviation  programs. 


317  Weinert,  A  History  Of  Army  Aviation,  231;  “Army  Orders  Air  Training  Unit  at  Post,”  Junction  City  Union, 
21  July  1955,  1. 

318  Weinert,  A  History  Of  Army  Aviation,  234,  271. 

319  1st  Infantry  Division  and  Fort  Riley  Information  Office,  First  Infantry  Division  Yearbook:  41st  Anniver¬ 
sary,  1917-1958,  n.p. 

320  Weinert,  A  History  Of  Army  Aviation,  234,  271. 
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Figure  34.  Marshall  Army  Air  Field,  1957  (Museum  Division,  Fort  Riley). 


As  the  activity  at  Marshall  Field  increased  with  the  emphasis  on  helicop¬ 
ters,  the  air  cavalry/Pentomic  mobility  concept,  and  the  stand  up  of  the 
AAUTC,  new  construction  to  provide  adequate  facilities  was  requested  and 
funded.  By  April  1955,  a  budget  request  for  a  new  hangar  was  in  place  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  $449, 000. 321  Two  maintenance  hangars  (Building  727 
and  Building  723)  opened  for  business  in  1957  and  1959,  respectively. 
Building  727  was  built  as  a  helicopter  hangar  complete  with  hardstand  for 
maintenance  on  the  23  aircraft  assigned  to  one  Light  Cargo  Helicopter 
Company.  Building  723  was  requested  in  1956  to  provide  field  mainte¬ 
nance  facilities  for  74  aircraft.322  In  i960,  the  field  received  a  new  simula¬ 
tion  training  building  (#720)  and  a  new  administrative  building  (#725). 
The  flight  simulator  building  contained  six  link  trainers  in  addition  to 
classroom  and  office  space,  and  was  requested  in  1957  specifically  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  increasing  training  demands.  The  operations  building  was  re- 


321  “Riley  Funds  Are  Mostly  For  Flousing, ”A/nct/'on  City  Union,  21  April  1955,  1. 

322  Department  of  the  Army,  “Construction  Item  Justification  Data,’’  (n.p.,  lSep  1956),  Record  Group  77, 
Entry  242,  Box  7:  FY  1958,  Folder:  Justification  Book  1956,  National  Archives  and  Records  Admini¬ 
stration,  College  Park,  MD. 
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quested  in  1957  as  necessary  for  the  administrative  and  operational  func¬ 
tions  of  a  Helicopter  Company  and  would  directly  support  the  new  hangar 
(Building  727). 323  Utilities  were  upgraded  with  a  water  treatment  facility 
(Building  721)  in  1957,  a  generator  house  (#745)  in  1958,  and  another 
(#747)  in  i960. 

2.19  Army  reorganizes  and  gets  combat-ready 

2.19.1  Mission  requirements 

With  the  arrival  of  the  Kennedy  administration  in  early  1961,  the  military 
began  to  grow  again.  Heightened  tensions  between  the  U.  S.  and  the  Soviet 
Bloc  had  led  to  a  need  for  increased  strength,  and  more  efficient  troop 
mobilization  and  management  to  assure  preparedness  for  any  eventuality 
with  the  ability  to  provide  a  flexible  response.  The  1961  troop  build-up  to 
counteract  the  Soviet  aggression  in  Berlin  persisted  after  the  crisis  passed. 
During  that  year,  Army  strength  went  from  860,000  to  1,060,000,  and 
settled  the  next  year  at  a  permanent  strength  of  970,000.324 

The  Strategic  Army  Corps  (STRAC)  had  been  established  in  1958  to  pro¬ 
vide  an  easily  deployable,  flexible  strike  force  capable  of  responding  with¬ 
out  declaration  of  an  emergency.  The  first  STRAC  units  were  the  XVIII 
Airborne  Corps  at  Fort  Bragg;  it  shortly  became  comprised  of  the  4th  ID  at 
Fort  Lewis,  the  82nd  Airborne  Division  at  Fort  Bragg,  and  the  101st  Air¬ 
borne  Division  at  Fort  Campbell.  The  1st  ID  at  Fort  Riley  was  designated  a 
back-up  unit.  Airlift  assets  were  made  available  to  the  units,  which  were 
required  to  maintain  instant  combat  readiness;  their  slogan  was  “Skilled, 
Tough,  Ready  Around  the  Clock.”325  In  February  1962,  the  STRAC  in¬ 
creased  from  three  to  eight  divisions,  including  the  1st  ID  at  Fort  Riley.  In 
addition  to  active  units,  this  new  structure  included  National  Guard  divi¬ 
sions  with  the  regular  Army  divisions.  This  was  the  first  time  Army  Na¬ 
tional  Guard  and  Reserve  units  were  assigned  to  a  strategic  strike  force  in 
peacetime. 326  it  also  put  the  Air  Force  388th  Tactical  Fighter  Wing  from 
McConnell  AFB  as  a  joint  fighting  division  of  the  1st  ID.327  The  STRAC 


323  Department  of  the  Army,  “Construction  Item  Justification  Data,”  (n.p.,  15  Nov  1957),  Record  Group 
77,  Entry  242,  Box  8: 1958  FY,  Folder:  Item  Justification,  National  Archives  and  Records  Administra¬ 
tion,  College  Park,  MD. 

324  Hermes,  “Global  Pressures  and  the  Flexible  Response,”  606. 

325  “STRAC,”  1st  Battalion,  22nd  Infantry,  Fort  Lewis,  Washington  website  (http://l- 
22infantry.org/history/pentonic/htm). 

326  “First  Div.  Became  STRAC  Last  Friday,"  The  Fort  Riley  Post,  2  March  1962,  1. 

327  “Air  Force  Wing  to  Support  Division,"  The  Fort  Riley  Post,  22  March  1963,  8. 
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and  elements  of  the  Tactical  Air  Command  were  combined  to  form  the 
U.S.  Strike  Command  (STRICOM)  in  1961. 328  This  unified  command  was 
tasked  with  responding  to  a  global  crisis. 

New  equipment  and  weapons  were  also  part  of  the  increased  strength.  The 
Army’s  emphasis  on  “dual  capability”  weapon  systems  sought  to  provide 
readiness  in  all  types  of  war  styles  from  limited  to  all-out  general  war,  for 
nuclear  and  non-nuclear  conflicts,  for  traditional  troop  and  armored 
weapon  warfare  to  guerilla  warfare. 329  Southeast  Asia,  as  well  as  other  ar¬ 
eas  of  the  world,  showed  the  needs  for  limited  and  guerilla  warfare  tech¬ 
niques  and  capability.  330  The  Special  Forces  units  were  expanded  as  an 
answer  to  this  growing  threat.  331 

President  Kennedy  announced  Reorganization  of  Army  Divisions  (ROAD) 
in  May  1961,  to  be  implemented  starting  in  1962.  ROAD  brought  about  a 
new  division,  the  Mechanized  division  (added  to  the  existing  types— 
Infantry,  Armored,  and  Airborne)  and  created  a  four-unit  structure.  This 
changed  the  divisional  structures  from  Pentomic  (with  each  division  hav¬ 
ing  five  battle  groups)  to  four  divisions  with  a  common  base,  but  with 
varying  types  of  battalions— such  as  Infantry,  Mechanized,  Tank,  or  Para¬ 
chute-depending  on  location  and  mission.  332  This  supported  both  the 
mobility  of  Army  units  and  dual-capability  forces,  and  supplanted  the 
STRAC,  which  ended  in  1962.333 

The  1st  Armored  and  the  5th  Infantry  (Mechanized)  were  the  first  units 
reorganized  under  the  ROAD  concept.  After  successful  testing,  the  Army 
expanded  the  program  in  1963-64,  including  the  remaining  14  active  divi¬ 
sions  and  a  reorganization  of  the  National  Guard  and  Army  Reserve  divi¬ 
sions  as  well.  334 

It  was  not  until  December  1964  that  the  1st  Infantry  demonstrated  ROAD 
at  Fort  Riley  when  75  general  officers  of  the  Army  and  Air  Force  Head- 


328  “First  Division  Units  Training  at  Pike  National  Forest,"  The  Fort  Riley  Post,  9  November  1961,  12. 

329  “Army  Stresses  New  Weapons  Concept  in  60,”  The  Fort  Riley  Post,  6  January  1961,  13. 

330  “Why  All  The  Emphasis  On  Guerilla  Warfare,"  The  Fort  Riley  Post,  16  March  1962,  7. 
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quarters  from  all  over  the  United  States  viewed  a  demonstration  by  the 
“Big  Red  One”  showcasing  it  as  a  combat-ready  “ROAD  Infantry  Division 
Tailored  for  Airlift  and  Surface  Movement.  ”335  Demonstrations  of  person¬ 
nel,  equipment,  engineering,  and  techniques  were  displayed  to  U.S.  Army 
officers  and  politicians,  as  well  as  officers  from  foreign  allies.  336 

2.19.2  Combat-ready  training 

Until  September  1961,  the  1st  ID  continued  with  its  mission  of  recruit 
training.  As  geo-political  events  escalated  that  month,  President  Kennedy 
required  the  division  to  become  “combat  ready.”  This  shifted  the  mission 
from  recruit  training  to  strengthening  the  division  and  began  an  intensi¬ 
fied  combat  training  program.  337 

Before  September  1961,  Fort  Riley  continued  providing  training  for  a 
range  of  soldiers  from  new  recruits  to  NCOs.  The  current  emphasis  on 
mobility  led  to  new  systems  of  troop  rotation  and  deployment.  Basic  train¬ 
ing  was  essentially  the  same  as  it  had  been  during  the  1950s.  The  induc¬ 
tion  started  for  a  new  recruit  at  the  Reception  Station  at  Camp  Whitside 
where  they  were  processed,  underwent  an  initial  medical  examination,  and 
were  issued  their  new  clothing  and  bedding.  This  was  where  they  also  re¬ 
ceived  their  first  Army  meal  before  being  taken  to  their  quarters.  Over  the 
next  three  days,  the  receptees  received  a  complete  physical  examination, 
underwent  a  series  of  tests,  and  were  educated  in  Army  methods  and  ori¬ 
ented  on  what  was  expected  of  them  in  their  Army  career.338 

More  than  1,000  of  the  recruits  that  came  to  Fort  Riley  at  the  end  of  i960 
and  beginning  of  1961  were  ultimately  sent  to  South  Korea  by  May  1961. 
Their  training  consisted  of  the  standard  eight-week  basic  training  and  then 
on  to  training  specifically  for  either  heavy  weapons  specialists  or  to  a  rifle 
platoon.  This  training  began  to  incorporate  new  infantry  weapons:  the  M- 
14  rifle  and  the  M-60  machine  gun. 339  The  introduction  of  the  M-14  rifle  in 
1961  provided  a  major  advancement  over  the  previous  rifle,  the  M-1.340 


335  “75  Generals  to  Visit  Post,’’  The  Fort  Riley  Post,  11  December  1964, 1. 
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The  M-14  was  automatic,  more  field  serviceable,  more  accurate,  and  had 
increased  firepower.  341  Rifle  training  methods  continued  to  be  focused  on 
the  TRAINFIRE  system,  with  several  ranges  in  place  by  the  early  1960s. 342 

The  recruit’s  final  training  periods  focused  on  how  to  apply  their  separate 
skills  as  a  unit.343  The  unit  training  was  part  of  a  new  U.S.  Army  mobiliza¬ 
tion  program  called  the  Overseas  Unit  Replacement  Program  (OVUREP). 
The  new  system  was  designed  to  provide  troops  deployed  to  South  Korea 
with  increased  morale  and  lower  transport  costs  by  deploying  entire  units 
instead  of  individual  replacements. 344  The  First  Infantry,  the  Second  In¬ 
fantry  of  Fort  Benning,  GA,  and  the  2nd  Armored  Division  of  Fort  Hood, 
TX  were  the  first  U.S.  Army  units  under  the  OVUREP  system  in  1961.345 
The  12th  and  8th  Infantry  were  the  first  through  this  system  from  Fort  Ri¬ 
ley,  but  all  installation  infantry  groups  ultimately  participated. 346 
OVUREP  proved  successful  as  a  concept,  but  difficulties  arose  in  meeting 
contingencies,  and  the  program  ended  with  the  flare-up  of  tensions  over 
the  Berlin  Wall.  347 

The  Noncommissioned  Officer  Academy  was  opened  in  1955  for  training 
of  5th  Army  NCOs  with  courses  in  Leadership  and  Training  Methods.  Ba¬ 
sic  and  Duration  of  the  senior  curriculum  courses  ranged  from  two  to  nine 
weeks,  with  a  capacity  of  150  students  per  course.  348  Starting  in  1961,  Air 
Force  personnel  were  also  trained  at  the  Fort  Riley  NCO  Academy.  349  in 
the  summer  of  1964,  the  school  was  reorganized  to  become  the  only  ac¬ 
credited  NCO  academy  in  the  5th  Army.  350 

The  First  Division  Signal  School,  organized  in  January  1962,  trained  1,000 
students  in  its  first  year  in  communications  technology  including  radio 


341  “Army’s  Marksmanship  Program  Under  Study,"  The  Fort  Riley  Post,  21  July  1961,  3. 
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telephones,  wireman-switchboard,  radio  teletype  operations,  and  commu¬ 
nications  center-teletypewriter  operations.  The  classes  at  Fort  Riley  were 
from  two  to  sixteen  weeks,  one-half  the  time  for  the  classes  at  the  Army 
Signal  Schools.  351 

Fort  Riley  was  the  site  of  a  large  annual  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps 
(ROTC)  encampment  and  training  school.  Each  summer  Fort  Riley  hosted 
cadets  from  the  thirteen-state  5th  U.S.  Army  area  for  six  weeks  of  practical 
training  in  everything  from  infantry  weapons  to  “bivouac  problems”  which 
complimented  the  military  science  course  at  their  schools.  352  Training  sup¬ 
port  was  provided  by  the  13th  Infantry  and  1st  Division  units  with  between 
300  to  425  officers  and  enlisted  men  serving  as  instructors  and  trainers  in 
every  branch  specialty.  By  1963,  there  were  over  2,500  ROTC  cadets.353 

Additionally,  Fort  Riley  continued  to  support  annual  two-week  training 
cycles  for  National  Guard  and  Reserve  troops.  354  The  National  Guard  was 
an  integral  part  of  the  quick  mobilization  systems  of  the  Army  as  well  as 
filling  in  the  ranks  when  needed.  Army  Reservist  and  National  Guardsmen 
shared  equipment  and  maintenance  facilities  with  active  Army  members 
and  went  to  active  Army  schools  for  training. 355  in  1961,  this  plan  of  inte¬ 
gration  of  the  National  Guard  and  Reserve  was  recommended  at  the  One 
Army  conference.  The  call-up  for  National  Guard  and  Reserve  in  1961  was 
the  biggest  to  date  with  155,000  reservists  called  to  active  duty. 356 

In  order  to  remain  combat-ready,  the  STRAC  units  (and  later  ROAD  divi¬ 
sions)  required  near-constant  training,  most  commonly  through  maneu¬ 
vers  and  exercises  both  individually  at  home  bases,  and  in  combined 
forces.  Participation  ranged  from  a  few  officers  up  to  a  number  of  battal¬ 
ions  plus  support,  but  all  involved  movement  of  troops  on  post  or  to  bases 
around  the  United  States  as  well  as  overseas.  On  27-29  January  1961, 
eighty-one  officers  and  forty-eight  enlisted  men  from  Fort  Riley  partici- 


351  “First  Division  Signal  School,”  The  Fort  Riley  Post,  21  September  1962,  13. 
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pated  in  “Exercise  Big  Blast  XIV,”  a  2,500  troop  exercise  conducted  at  Fort 
Sheridan,  IL.357This  was  the  last  of  a  series  of  exercises  that  had  been  held 
twice  a  year  since  1954,  alternating  between  Fort  Riley  and  Fort  Sheri¬ 
dan.  358  The  men  from  Fort  Riley  played  the  part  of  a  mechanized  rifle  divi¬ 
sion  for  the  16th  Aggressor  Army  maneuvering  against  their  own  5th  Army 
comrades.  359  That  November,  five  battle  groups  of  the  1st  ID  trained  in 
Pike  National  Forest  near  Colorado  Springs,  CO,  for  six  weeks  with  1,300 

men  and  equipment.  360 

Armor  and  Cavalry  divisions  of  the  1st  ID  were  first  sent  to  Fort  Irwin,  CA 
for  training  in  the  fall  of  1961,  due  to  space  limitations  at  Fort  Riley  for 
combat  readiness  training. 361  Starting  in  February  and  March  1962,  Op¬ 
eration  Bristle  Cone  moved  approximately  3,000  troops  to  Fort  Irwin,  CA 
for  training  in  desert  techniques  and  started  joint  tactical  exercises  with 
air  operations.  362  That  summer,  exercise  “Swift  Strike  II”  in  North  and 
South  Carolina,  took  troops  from  almost  every  unit  at  Fort  Riley  for  the 
70,000  troop  training  exercise. 363  Training  also  took  place  in  Pike  Na¬ 
tional  Forest  in  Colorado  and  at  Fort  Sill  in  Oklahoma.  364  Additional  exer¬ 
cises  were  held  at  Fort  Riley  in  the  fall  of  1962.365  Later  exercises  took 
place  in  Florida,  California,  Nevada,  and  Arizona. 366 

Overseas  training  exercises  were  also  a  large  part  of  the  movement  of 
troops  from  Fort  Riley  in  1962  and  1963,  primarily  troop  rotations  through 
Germany,  including  Berlin,  and  the  Korean  De-Militarized  Zone  (DMZ).  A 
number  of  these  exercises  were  not  only  “training”,  but  “real  world”  exer¬ 
cises  as  well.  During  the  rotation  of  the  1st  ID,  12th  Infantry,  and  2nd  Bat¬ 
tle  Group  to  Germany  for  the  July  1962  training  exercise  “Long  Thrust  IV,” 
the  troops  were  moved  to  Berlin  by  the  overland  road  route  through  East 


357  “Exercise  ‘Big  Blast  XIV'  Starts  Today  At  Fort  Sheridan,’’  The  Fort  Riley  Post,  27  January  1961,  1. 

358  “Fort  Riley  Personnel  To  Take  Part  in  Exercise  “Big  Blast  XIV"  Jan.  27-29,"  The  Fort  Riley  Post,  20 
January  1961, 1. 

359  “Exercise  ‘Big  Blast  XIV'  Starts  Today  At  Fort  Sheridan,"  1. 

360  “First  Division  Units  Training  at  Pike  National  Forest,"  The  Fort  Riley  Post,  9  November  1961,  12. 

361  “Pictorial  Review  of  1961  at  Fort  Riley,"  The  Fort  Riley  Post,  5  January  1962,  8. 

362  Later,  the  Air  Force  and  Army  held  joint  training,  but  this  reference  did  not  indicate  this. 

363  “Maneuvers  Begin  In  The  Carolinas,"  The  Fort  Riley  Post,  10  August  1962,  1. 

364  “Have  Division  Will  Travel,”  The  Fort  Riley  Post,  17  August  1962,  16. 

365  “Two  On-Post  Exercises  Slated  for  This  Fall:  Will  Be  Held  in  Late  October,  mid-November,”  The  Fort 
Riley  Post,  7  September  1962, 1. 

366  “Exercise  to  Include  12  Riley  Units,”  The  Fort  Riley  Post,  20  March  1964,  1;  “Brigade  Strength  Army 
Begins  Florida  Exercises,"  The  Fort  Riley  Post,  4  September  1964, 1,  2. 
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Germany  and  the  troop  movement  was  delayed  at  checkpoints  on  the 
autobahn  by  Soviet  troops. 367  There  were  1,400  troops  from  Fort  Riley  air¬ 
lifted  to  Germany  for  exercise  “Long  Thrust  V”  in  September  and  October 
1962.368  This  exercise  continued  through  “Long  Thrust  VIII”  when  the  8th 
Infantry  and  associated  units  went  to  Germany  in  July  1963  for  a  six- 
month  rotation.  369  The  object  of  these  exercises  was  partially  to  practice 
quick  movement  of  troops  and  equipment.  Overseas  troop  movements  in¬ 
volved  just  the  combat-ready  troops  without  the  heavy  equipment,  but 
1,400-3500  troops  could  be  airlifted  overseas  in  a  24-48  hour  period. 37« 
In  securing  their  own  preparedness  for  a  newly  mobile  and  combat  ready 
Army,  the  1st  ID  became  very  proficient  at  mobilization  around  the  world. 

This  troop  rotation  was  many  times  conducted  through  non-5th  Army 
command,  which  involved  the  switching  of  unit  names  and  colors.  This 
constant  rotation  and  training  ultimately  led  to  the  “Big  Red  One”  being 
once  again  composed  of  the  “original”  units  from  when  the  1st  ID  was 
formed  in  1917  during  World  War  I  as  the  “1st  American  Expeditionary 
Force.”37i  This  was  also  part  of  the  ROAD  program  of  reorganization  of 

Army  units. 372 

The  combat-ready  stance  relied  heavily  on  air  transport  to  move  troops 
and  cargo  to  flashpoints  in  a  sort  amount  of  time.  As  a  result,  some  of  the 
equipment  purchases  went  for  aircraft.  The  1st  ID  received  a  number  of 
both  fixed  wing  aircraft  and  helicopters  with  the  Army  National  Guard  as¬ 
suming  a  larger  share  of  the  air  defense  role  with  Caribou  and  Mohawk 
airplanes,  and  Choctow,  Iroquois,  and  Chinook  helicopters. 373  At  Fort  Ri¬ 
ley,  the  first  H-34  Choctow  helicopters  were  received  in  September  1961  at 
Marshall  Field. 374  In  October  1962,  Fort  Riley  received  a  two-engine  H- 
37B  Mojave  helicopter  flown  by  Fort  Riley  pilots  from  the  Sikorsky  Heli¬ 
copter  Corporation  factory  in  Stratford,  CT.  This  helicopter  was  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  powerful  helicopters  of  its  day  with  a  capability  of  carry- 


367  “12th  in  Berlin,  13th  to  Germany,’’  The  Fort  Riley  Post,  28  September  1962, 1. 

368  “13th  infantry  Airlifted  to  Germany  Monday,”  The  Fort  Riley  Post,  5  October  1962,  1. 

369  “’Longthrust  VII'  Completed;  13th  Back  Home,”  The  Fort  Riley  Post,  12  April  1963,  1,  2;  “Eagles'  Pre¬ 
pare  for  ‘Long  Thrust',”  The  Fort  Riley  Post,  12  July  1963, 1. 

370  “13th  infantry  Airlifted  to  Germany  Monday,"  1. 

371  “Original  Units  Rejoin  ‘Fighting  First’,"  The  Fort  Riley  Post,  4  October  1963,  1,  2. 

372  “26th  Infantry  Becomes  Part  of  1st  Division,”  The  Fort  Riley  Post,  8  February  1963, 1. 

373  “Army  Stresses  New  Weapons  Concept  in  60,”  13;  “Army  Idea  Makes  Progress,”  6. 

374  “Post  Receives  First  H-34  Helicopters,"  The  Fort  Riley  Post,  29  September  1961,  3. 
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ing  36  combat  ready  troops  or  a  cargo  capacity  of  7,000  pounds. 375  It  was 
assigned  to  the  47th  Helicopter  Company,  a  medium-sized  company  of  140 
enlisted  men  and  thirty-eight  officers  newly  activated  in  May  1962.  Ulti¬ 
mately,  Fort  Riley  and  the  47th  Helicopter  Company  received  16  of  the  90 
helicopters  authorized  for  the  Army  in  1962.376  Then  in  April  1964,  the  1st 
Aviation  Battalion,  Company  A  received  four  UH-iB  Iroquois  helicop¬ 
ters. 377  in  July  1964,  the  4th  Cavalry  was  assigned  Troop  D  (Air)  with  its 
compliment  of  nine  OH-23G  and  seventeen  UH-iB  Huey  helicopters. 378 

2.19.3  Fort  Riley  construction  in  the  early  1960s 

Fort  Riley  grew  during  the  1961-1963  with  a  combination  of  new  buildings 
and  refurbished  older  facilities.  As  the  1st  ID  shifted  to  a  combat-ready  di¬ 
vision,  the  numbers  of  enlisted  recruits  diminished,  and  an  increase  was 
seen  in  the  number  of  older,  married  soldiers.  This  necessitated  a  corre¬ 
sponding  shift  in  construction,  with  a  large  number  of  family  quarters  con¬ 
structed  during  this  period,  and  a  complete  lack  of  new  large-scale  bar¬ 
racks  projects.  There  were  three  large  housing  projects,  all  on  the  Custer 
Hill,  the  new  divisional  area  being  constructed  for  the  1st  ID. 

At  the  beginning  of  1962,  Fort  Riley  base  had  a  population  of  27,026  con¬ 
sisting  of  19,398  enlisted  men,  1,528  officers,  and  1,474  Department  of 
Army  civilians.  There  were  housing  shortages  on  and  off  base  as  the  popu¬ 
lation  grew  with  the  increased  strength  needed  for  combat  ready  units.  379 
The  Junction  City-Fort  Riley  schools  also  started  a  major  construction 
program  with  new  elementary  and  junior  high  schools  on  Custer  Hill.380 

Groundbreaking  for  the  first  new  housing  project  was  begun  in  April,  1961 
under  the  Capehart  housing  initiative.  Similar  to  the  earlier  Wherry  legis¬ 
lations,  Capehart  housing  utilized  private  firms  for  construction  capital, 
with  the  soldier  inhabitants  receiving  stipends  to  use  for  rent  to  repay  the 
builders.  The  construction  of  the  867  family  units  took  place  in  three 
phases  over  twenty-four  months. 381  The  project  was  built  by  the  construc- 


375  “Riley  to  Get  New  Mojave  Helicopter,’’  The  Fort  Riley  Post,  5  October  1962,  1. 

376  “First  Mojave  Helicopter  Arrives,"  The  Fort  Riley  Post,  19  October  1962,  11. 

377  “Fort  Riley  Aviation  Unit  Gets  New  Iroquois  Helicopters,"  The  Fort  Riley  Post,  10  April  1964,  10. 

378  “4th  Cavalry  Gets  Helicopter  Unit,"  The  Fort  Riley  Post,  2  July  1964,  5. 

379  “Kansas's  Sixth  Largest  city  Altered  By  Crisis,”  The  Fort  Riley  Post,  9  February  1962, 1. 

389  Ibid. 

381  “Ground  Breaking  Marks  Start  of  Housing  Project  in  Custer  Hill  Area,”  The  Fort  Riley  Post,  7  April 
1961,  1. 
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tion  firms  of  Robert  McKee  Construction  Company  of  El  Paso,  TX,  Emery 
Construction  Company  of  Topeka,  KS,  and  Bennett  Construction  Company 
of  Group  of  Manhattan,  KS  for  the  cost  of  $13,621,980. 382  Nearly  all  the 
units  were  duplexes,  although  a  handful  of  four-  and  six-family  apartment 
buildings  were  included.  The  three  phases  resulted  in  three  housing  areas 
at  Custer  Hill:  Monteith  Heights  officer  housing,  Peterson  Heights  NCO 
housing,  and  Warner  Heights  NCO  housing  (Figure  35,  Figure  36,  and 
Figure  37).  Monteith  Heights  opened  first  in  May  1962;  the  others  opened 
in  1963. 383 


Figure  35.  Monteith  Heights  housing,  1966  (NARA). 


Besides  housing,  little  other  construction  occurred  during  this  time.  Some 
buildings  were  rehabilitated  or  converted  to  other  uses,  particularly  the 
remaining  World  War  II  station  hospital  facilities  at  Camp  Whitside.  At 
the  beginning  of  1961,  Fort  Riley  opened  its  new  Reception  Station  from 
converted  buildings  in  this  area.  Its  location  in  the  hospital  allowed  for  a 
24 -hour  mess  along  with  24-hour  personnel  processing  accommodating 
any  travel  schedule. 384 


382  Ibid. 

383  “Kansas's  Sixth  Largest  City  Altered  By  Crisis,’’  1.  In  April  1963,  housing  areas  at  Fort  Riley  were 
named  for  1st  ID  Medal  of  Honor  winners  who  died  in  combat:  Sergeant  Colyer,  Sergeant  Peterson, 
1st  Lieutenant  Monteith,  and  Corporal  Warner  (“Areas  Are  Named  for  Men  of  1st,”  The  Fort  Riley  Post, 

5  April  1963,  1.). 

384  “First  Receptees  Arrive  At  Fort  Riley's  New  Reception  Station  For  Processing,”  The  Fort  Riley  Post, 

6  January  1961,  1. 
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Figure  36.  Warner  Heights  (left),  Peterson  Heights  (center),  and  Monteith  Heights  (right), 

Custer  Hill,  1966  (NARA). 


Figure  37.  Warner  Heights  housing,  1966  (NARA). 


On  June  14  of  that  year,  the  Cavalry  Memorial  was  dedicated  on  the  Cav¬ 
alry  Parade  Ground  amid  the  larger  fanfare  of  the  1st  ID’s  Organization 
Day  with  the  entire  division  passing  in  review  of  the  new  statue— foot, 
mounted,  armored,  and  aircraft— with  over  9,000  people  in  attendance. 385 
This  memorial  was  a  life-size  statue  of  a  horse  and  rider  from  the  1890s 
inspired  by  Frederick  Remington’s  drawing,  “Old  Bill.”886  It  took  two  sol- 


385  “Cavalry  Memorial  Dedication  Highlight  Organization  Day,”  The  Fort  Riley  Post,  16  June  1961, 1. 

386  The  Fort  Riley  Post  reported  the  Frederick  Remington  painting  as  both  “The  Cavalryman”  and  “Old 
Trooper"  in  separate  articles,  but  looking  at  Remington’s  drawing  titled,  “Old  Bill”,  it  is  an  obvious 
match.  The  statue  itself  is  referred  to  as  either  “Old  Bill”  or  “Old  Trooper”  in  subsequent  references. 
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diers  from  Chicago,  Specialist  Four  Robert  Greene  and  Private  First  Class 
Richard  C.  Donda,  over  a  year  to  sculpt  the  form.  The  statue,  standing 
18.5'  high,  was  expected  to  last  100  years  at  the  time  of  its  dedication.  The 
cost  of  the  statue  was  covered  by  the  Junction  City  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merced 

On  base,  1962  started  out  with  the  closing  of  the  one-lane  Engineer  Bridge 
due  to  one  pier  being  destroyed  and  another  damaged  from  an  ice  floe 
buildup  on  the  Kansas  River.  This  caused  the  trip  between  Marshall  Field 
and  other  parts  of  the  post  to  be  considerably  longer  since  traffic  had  to  be 
routed  through  Junction  City.  388  Repairs  were  completed  and  traffic  re¬ 
sumed  by  March.  389  This  bridge  had  previously  been  dealt  a  harsh  blow  in 
the  1951  flood,  and  it  was  decided  to  construct  a  new,  higher  bridge  over 
the  Kansas  River  in  its  place.  Construction  of  a  “replacement”  bridge  was 
started  in  November  1962  and  completed  in  April  1964,  connecting  the 
Main  Post  to  Marshall  Field  and  Interstate  70.  Although  the  one-lane  En¬ 
gineer  Bridge  remained  open  and  active  after  the  opening  of  the  new 
bridge  “until  no  longer  practical,”  the  new  bridge  allowed  traffic  to  flow 
faster  and  easier.  390  The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  built  the  new  bridge  to 
higher  specifications,  especially  the  piers,  at  a  cost  of  approximately  $8 
million.  Construction  was  done  by  Armstrong  Inc.  of  Ames,  Iowa  and  List 
and  Clark  Construction  Co.  of  Kansas  City,  MO. 391  When  the  new  960' 
bridge  was  opened  across  the  Kansas  River  on  1  May  1964,  it  was  dedi¬ 
cated  to  a  World  War  II  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  recipient  as  the 
Private  Robert  T.  Henry  Bridge. 392 

Then  in  July  1962,  the  one-lane  bridge  over  Three  Mile  Creek  on  state 
highway  K-18  was  reopened  after  being  closed.  The  bridge  was  re¬ 
dedicated  at  its  opening  as  “North  Dakota  Bridge”  in  honor  of  North  Da¬ 
kota’s  164th  Engineer  Battalion,  a  National  Guard  unit  on  active  duty  at 
Fort  Riley,  spotlighting  the  value  of  the  National  Guard  and  Reservists 
during  this  time  period.  393 


387  “Soldier  Talent  Provides  Tribute  to  the  Cavalry,”  The  Fort  Riley  Post,  16  June  1961, 1. 

388  “Bird's-Eye  View  of  1962,"  The  Fort  Riley  Post,  28  December  1962,  12. 

389  Ibid,  13. 

390  “Bridge  Construction  in  Full  Swing,”  The  Fort  Riley  Post,  19  April  1963,  11. 

391  ibid.  11. 

392  “Bridge  Dedicated  as  Memorial  To  Soldier,”  The  Port  Riley  Post,  1  Mayl964,  1. 

393  “Bird's-Eye  View  of  1962, ”15. 
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In  April  1963,  a  six-month  renovation  of  the  control  tower  at  Marshall 
Field  was  completed.  The  $25,000  renovation  provided  a  new  five-story 
building  with  state-of-the-art  equipment  including  a  new  weather  facility. 
The  airfield  was  operating  at  less-than-full  capacity  because  of  the  lack  of  a 
control  tower  during  the  renovation. 

The  recreation  opportunities  afforded  troops  in  the  early  1960s  had  ex¬ 
panded  by  the  additions  of  a  new  NCO  club,  bowling  alleys,  a  driving 
range,  and  several  lakes.  The  Custer  Hill  Non-Commissioned  Officers’ 
Open  Mess  opened  on  23  December  1963  after  a  year  and  a  half  of  con¬ 
struction  on  the  27,500  square-foot  building.  394  The  project  announced  a 
call  for  bids  on  11  May  1962.  Plans  and  specifications  were  held  by  the  Post 
Engineer,  and  called  for  a  one-story  brick  structure.  Bids  were  received 
and  opened  on  10  August  1962. 395  The  new  NCO  club  included  a  ballroom 
large  enough  for  200,  a  cocktail  lounge,  a  modern  kitchen  and  dining 
room,  a  barbershop,  and  a  nursery.  Several  features  were  noted  at  its 
opening,  such  as  the  presence  of  three  color  televisions,  acoustical  tile  ceil¬ 
ings  throughout  the  building,  and  the  “oriental  motif’  of  the  entrance.  396 

A  new  driving  range  at  the  Custer  Hill  Golf  Course  opened  on  September 
13, 1963.397  On  October  25, 1963,  the  new  bowling  alleys  in  Magrath  Field 
House  at  Camp  Funston  opened.  The  facility  provided  eight  lanes  with 
fully  automated  pin  spotters  and  ball  return. 398 

Outdoor  activities  were  not  neglected,  with  a  series  of  lakes  opened  for 
fishing  and  other  types  of  recreation.  Camp  Moon  Park  and  Lake  was 
completed  in  i960  with  a  nine-acre  lake  and  picnic  facilities  west  of  the 
O’Donnell  Heights  housing  area.  Due  to  the  size  of  the  lake,  boating  was 
limited,  but  the  lake  was  stocked  and  opened  to  fishing.  It  was  one  of  six 
areas  on  the  Post  available  for  picnicking. 399  Another  stocked  lake,  Break¬ 
neck  Lake,  was  the  largest  lake  entirely  within  the  boundaries  of  Fort  Riley 
at  three  acres.  The  larger  ten-acre  Packers  Hill  Lake  was  in  the  planning 
stages  in  the  spring  of  1962,  with  the  construction  of  four  ten-acre  lakes 


394  “$600,000  NCO  Club  To  Open  Monday  Noon,”  The  Fort  Riley  Post,  20  December  1963, 16;  “Seek 
Bids  For  New  NCO  Club  On  Custer  Hill,”  The  Fort  Riley  Post,  Tl  July  1962,  1. 

395  “Non  Corns  Plan  New  Open  Mess  On  Custer  Hill,”  The  Fort  Riley  Post,  11  May  1962,  5. 

396  “New  NCO  Club,  Luxurious  Spaciousness  Featured,”  The  Fort  Riley  Post,  3  January  1964,  6. 

397  “Golf  Pro,  Reduced  Rates  Highlight  Opening  of  Driving  Range  Tonight,”  The  Fort  Riley  Post,  13  Sep¬ 
tember  1963,  1. 

398  “General’s  Strike  Opens  Funston  Bowling  Lanes,”  The  Fort  Riley  Post,  1  November  1963, 19. 

399  “Camp  Moon  Area  at  Fort  Riley  is  Popular  for  Family  Picnics,”  The  Fort  Riley  Post,  30  June  1961,  1. 
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planned  by  1965.  This  was  part  of  a  five-year  program  to  expand  fish  and 
game  facilities  on  post.  4°« 

By  1965,  Fort  Riley  could  offer  recreation  through  tennis  courts  at  Camp 
Funston,  Custer  Hill,  Main  Post  and  Camp  Forsyth.  Each  of  these  locations 
also  offered  outdoor  swimming  pools,  with  two  on  the  Main  Post  —  one  for 
officers  and  one  for  enlisted  men.  Each  location  also  provided  an  air- 
conditioned  theater  equipped  to  show  Cinemascope  movies.  4Q1 

Beginning  in  the  late  1950s,  it  became  apparent  that  the  Fort  Riley  reser¬ 
vation  was  not  large  enough  for  the  proper  training  of  an  infantry  division. 
Additional  land  was  needed  for  maneuvering  equipment  and  for  firing 
tank  weapons.  Therefore,  in  1965  Fort  Riley  acquired  46,065  acres  of  land 
around  the  west,  northwest,  and  north  perimeters  of  the  existing  51,902 
acre  reserve.  Fort  Riley  also  gained  permission  to  use  3,435  acres  of  land 
on  the  Milford  Reservation  for  field  exercises,  cross  country  maneuvers, 
and  gunnery  practice. 


400  “New  Lake  Attracts  Post  Fishermen,’’  The  Fort  Riley  Post,  7  July  1961,  11;  “New  Fishing  Lake  Planned 
Flere,’’  The  Fort  Riley  Post,  27  April  1962,  1. 

401  “Welcome  to  Fort  Riley,”  circa  1965.  Vertical  file:  “228.03  H RC  331  Posts  -  Riley,  Fort,”  Center  for 
Military  History,  Washington,  D.C. 
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3  Architectural  Overview  of  Significant 
Buildings  Constructed  1953-1960 

This  architectural  overview  examines  several  Fort  Riley  buildings  con¬ 
structed  during  1953-1960;  the  categories  are  based  on  architectural  and 
functional  similarities. 4°2  In  most  but  not  all  cases,  a  military  definitive 
design  (i.e.,  standard  plan)  was  used  to  construct  buildings  within  a  given 
category.  The  use  of  standard  plans  was  (and  still  is)  common  practice  in 
military  construction.  Standardization  is  common  because  it  ensures  ar¬ 
chitectural  equity  from  installation  to  installation,  facilitates  funding  re¬ 
quests  to  Congress,  and  expedites  construction  once  approvals  and  fund¬ 
ing  have  been  obtained.  Standardization  is  applied  both  to  very  large 
projects  (e.g.,  hospital  facilities)  and  small  support  infrastructure  (e.g., 
utilities  buildings). 

Due  to  specific  Fort  Riley  requirements,  however,  it  sometimes  was  bene¬ 
ficial  to  deviate  from  standard  plans  for  highly  specialized  project  needs 
(e.g.,  Building  502,  an  MP  information  booth).  Accordingly,  the  result  was 
a  purpose-built  facility.  Similarly,  some  construction  projects  were  small 
or  inexpensive  enough  to  make  the  use  of  military  standard  plans  unnec¬ 
essary.  In  such  cases,  a  building  was  erected  of  local  design  and  con¬ 
structed  of  local  or  readily  available  materials  (e.g.,  Building  745,  a  genera¬ 
tor  house). 

The  primary  building  types  that  represent  the  important  Fort  Riley  themes 
identified  in  this  report  fall  into  three  major  categories:  (1)  airfield  infra¬ 
structure,  (2)  medical  facilities,  and  (3)  motor  pool  buildings  associated 
with  the  first  group  of  facilities  at  Custer  Hill.  While  all  of  these  buildings 
possess  significance,  only  select  Marshall  Field  facilities  are  recommended 
eligible  to  the  NRHP.  The  remaining  buildings  from  these  three  categories 
are  ineligible  due  to  their  lack  of  integrity.  The  character-defining  features 
of  the  eligible  building  types  are  listed  below  in  Table  1. 


402  As  part  of  this  effort  to  compile  three  separate  reports,  formatting  discrepancies  resulted  in  architec¬ 
tural  discussion  of  the  eligible  pre-1945  buildings  occurring  in  the  context  chapter.  In  Fort  Riley  Build¬ 
ing  Inventory  and  Evaluation,  1946-1952  and  1961-1963,  no  buildings  were  found  to  be  eligible. 
The  2007  report,  Fort  Riley  Early  Cold  War  Building  Inventory  and  Evaluation,  1953-1960,  deter¬ 
mined  three  buildings  to  be  eligible  to  the  NRHP.  These  three  are  discussed  in  this  chapter. 
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In  addition  to  this  architectural  overview  of  significant  building  types,  data 
specific  to  all  Fort  Riley  buildings  covered  by  this  study  are  detailed  in  the 
individual  building  survey  forms  provided  to  Fort  Riley  personnel. 


Table  1.  Character-defining  features  of  recommended  eligible  Marshall  Field  buildings. 


Building  type 

Building  Number 

Character-defining  features 

Maintenance  hangar 

723 

Proximity  to  airfield  tarmac 

Central  long-span  steel-framed  aircraft  bay  topped 
with  gable  roof 

Flanking  two-story  flat-roofed,  CMU  office  modules 

Stacking  oversized  multi-panel  aircraft  doors  with 
smaller  pilot  doors 

Projecting  hangar  door  pockets  at  front  sidewalls 

Operations  building 

725 

Proximity  to  airfield 

Two-story  structure  with  simple  rectangular  plan  & 
slightly-pitched  roof 

Separate  entries  for  operations  officer  &  enlisted 
personnel 

Distinctive  external  staircase  to  2nd  floor 
over  operations  officer  entry 

Flight  simulator 
building 

720 

Proximity  to  airfield 

One-story  structure  with  wide  rectangular  plan  & 
slightly-pitched  roof 

Distinctive  simulator  turbo-compressor  housings 
with  removable  covers 

Shop  &  parts  storage  room  window  secured  with 
grating 

3.1  Marshall  Army  Air  Field  infrastructure 

3.1.1  Aircraft  hangar:  Building  723 

The  late  1950s  hangars  at  Marshall  Army  Air  Field  were  part  of  a  construc¬ 
tion  program  launched  by  the  Army  to  support  their  new  air  cavalry  con¬ 
cept  and  the  AAUTC.  This  program  was  dominated  by  two  standard  han¬ 
gar  designs:  Plan  No.  39-01-62,  entitled  12,000  Square  Feet-20,000 
Square  Feet  with  Shops,  and  Plan  No.  39-01-64  for  20,000  Square  Feet- 
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35,000  Square  Feet  with  Shops.  Both  plans  are  essentially  identical,  with 
variation  only  in  scale. 4°3 

The  smaller  configuration  (Figure  38)  featured  a  central  gable-roofed  air¬ 
craft  hangar  bay  flanked  on  each  side  by  two-story  office  modules.  The 
high  hangar  bay  was  framed  in  structural  steel  and  spanned  by  large  Howe 
trusses,  while  the  office  modules  were  of  concrete  masonry  unit  (CMU) 
construction.  Six  metal  telescoping  aircraft  doors  were  typical  at  each  end 
of  the  hangar.  Hangar  door  pockets  projected  from  the  front  and  back 
sidewalls  and  contained  the  stacked  hangar  doors  when  drawn.  Two  pilot 
doors  for  personnel  use  pierced  the  telescoping  aircraft  doors.  In  addition, 
special  systems  for  fire  protection  and  fluid  drainage  were  included.  A  7' 
draft  curtain,  in  the  form  of  a  metal  partition  attached  at  the  ceiling,  pre¬ 
vented  the  spread  of  fire.  This  draft  curtain  ran  longitudinally  down  the 
centerline  of  the  hangar  bay.  Three  evenly-spaced  outlet  pits  were  cut  into 
the  hangar  bay  floor  to  drain  off  aircraft  maintenance  fluids. 


Figure  38.  Definitive  design  for  the  smaller  Army  Air  Cavalry  hangar  (ERDC-CERL  1999). 


403  Pedrotty,  et  al.,  Historical  and  Architectural  Overview  of  Military  Aircraft  Hangars,  6-18.  While  these 
plans  were  developed  in  the  late  1950s,  examples  of  their  use  can  still  be  found  in  the  late  1980s; 
Building  727  is  an  example  of  the  larger  air  cavalry  facility;  it  is  not  eligible  to  NRHP,  however,  due  to 
integrity  issues. 
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Fort  Riley  Building  723  is  representative  of  the  smaller  hangar  type 
(Figure  39).  According  to  property  category  codes,  Building  723  originally 
provided  space  for  the  maintenance  and  repair  of  Army  aircraft  at  all  lev¬ 
els,  but  is  now  used  as  storage. 4°4  Although  roofing  material  has  been  re¬ 
placed,  the  hangar  doors  covered  in  sheet  metal,  and  window  air- 
conditioning  units  were  added,  these  exterior  alterations  are  either  re¬ 
versible  or  not  obvious  to  the  casual  observer. 


Figure  39.  Fort  Riley  aircraft  hanger:  Building  723  (ERDC-CERL  2007). 


3.1.2  Operations  building:  Building  725 

The  Marshall  Army  Air  Field  operations  building,  Building  725,  is  docu¬ 
mented  in  Drawing  No.  30-07-01,  Operations  Building,  dated  15  Decem¬ 
ber  1959  and  located  in  the  Fort  Riley  drawing  vault.  Wilson  &  Company, 
Architects-Engineers  of  Salina,  Kansas,  modified  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers-Kansas  City  District’s  standard  plan  to  meet  local  conditions 
and  produced  the  working  drawings.  This  facility,  located  at  an  airfield,  is 
used  by  aviation  units  for  administration  and  training  functions.  405 

Building  725  is  two  stories  of  CMU  construction  finished  with  facing  brick. 
The  roof  is  supported  by  slightly-pitched  Warren  trusses.  Simple  concrete 
sills  run  below  the  single  and  paired  double-hung  window  units.  General 
first-floor  access  was  through  double  doors  on  the  south  elevation,  and  of¬ 
ficer  access  was  through  a  single  door  on  the  west  end.  The  first  floor 


404  Department  of  the  Army,  Pamphlet  DA-PAM  415-28:  Guide  to  Army  Real  Property  Category  Codes, 
(Washington,  D.C.:  Headquarters,  Department  of  the  Army,  2006),  51.  DA  Form  2877,  Real  Property 
Record.  Fort  Riley,  Kansas:  Department  of  Public  Works,  n.d. 

405  DA-PAM  415-28,  25. 
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housed  space  for  a  general  office  and  dispatch  area,  parachute  issue  room, 
flight  operations,  platoon  commanders,  and  the  operations  officer.  Toilet 
facilities  for  both  officers  and  enlisted  personnel  and  mechanical  equip¬ 
ment  spaces  were  located  at  the  east  end  of  the  floor. 

Exterior  access  to  the  second  floor  was  via  external  stairs  at  the  west  end 
of  the  building.  Beneath  this  staircase  was  enclosed  storage  for  the  avia¬ 
tion  unit.  Interior  access  was  provided  by  an  internal  stairwell  from  the 
first  floor  (additional  storage  space  was  located  on  the  first  floor  under  this 
stairwell).  The  second  floor  housed  space  for  personnel  staff,  pilot  locker 
room  and  toilets,  an  alert  room,  the  commanding  officer,  and  a  large  brief¬ 
ing  room  that  consumed  half  of  the  floor  at  the  west  end.  The  briefing 
room  had  room  for  approximately  20  tables,  a  raised  speaking  platform, 
and  wall-mounted  screen  charts  and  chalkboards. 

Fort  Riley  Building  725  retains  its  original  use  (Figure  40).  Although  exte¬ 
rior  doors  have  been  replaced,  and  vents  and  obscure  glass  had  been  in¬ 
stalled  in  window  openings,  these  exterior  alterations  are  considered  re¬ 
versible. 


Figure  40.  Fort  Riley  Building  725  (ERDC-CERL  2007). 


3.1.3  Flight  simulator  building:  Building  720 

The  Marshall  Army  Air  Field  flight  simulator  building,  Building  720,  is 
documented  in  Drawing  No.  28-13-01,  Flight  Simulator  &  Utilities,  dated 
May  1959  and  located  in  the  Fort  Riley  drawing  vault.  Like  Building  725, 
Wilson  &  Company,  Architects-Engineers  of  Salina,  Kansas,  modified  the 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers-Kansas  City  District’s  standard  plan  so  that 
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Building  720  would  meet  local  conditions  and  thus,  produced  the  working 
drawings.  This  facility  was  used  originally  by  aviation  units  for  instruc¬ 
tional  and  training  purposes  using  simulation. 

Building  720  is  one  story  in  height  and  of  CMU  construction.  The  CMU 
walls  are  faced  in  brick.  The  slightly  pitched  roof  is  supported  by  light¬ 
weight  steel  joints  supported  mid-span  by  an  interior  CMU  load-bearing 
wall.  Simple  concrete  sills  run  below  the  single  vent  openings  and  paired 
double-hung  windows.  Primary  first-floor  access  was  through  double 
doors  on  the  south  elevation.  Simulator  room  access  was  through  double 
doors  on  the  north  elevation.  Double  doors  on  the  west  side  of  the  building 
provided  access  to  the  mechanical  equipment  room. 

The  interior  originally  was  dominated  by  the  north-end  simulator  room, 
which  housed  six  flight  simulators.  Cable  connecting  pits  were  located  at 
each  simulation  station  and  cable  trenches  in  the  floor  housed  conduit  that 
joined  the  simulators  to  the  centrally-located  Air  Traffic  Control  (ATC) 
console.  Turbo-compressor  housings  for  the  flight  simulators  flanked  both 
sides  of  the  simulator  room  exterior.  The  remainder  of  the  building  inte¬ 
rior  housed  office,  classroom,  toilet,  janitor  closet,  and  mechanical  equip¬ 
ment  spaces.  In  addition,  a  shop  and  parts  storage  room  was  located  for 
dual  access  from  the  central  hall  and  simulator  room.  The  windows  of  this 
space  remain  protected  with  security  grating. 

In  1989,  Fort  Riley  Building  720  (Figure  41)  was  converted  to  a  clinic  with¬ 
out  beds.  It  currently  is  a  company  headquarters  building  (also  known  as  a 
company  operations  facility)  for  daily  administrative  and  supply  activities 
at  the  company,  battery,  and  troop  levels.  4°6  Although  it  has  undergone 
multiple  conversions,  the  only  exterior  modification  of  note  is  the  re¬ 
placement  of  doors  on  the  north  elevation,  which  is  considered  reversible. 


406  Department  of  the  Army,  Pamphlet  415-28:  Guide  to  Army  Real  Property  Category  Codes,  29. 
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Figure  41.  Fort  Riley  Building  720,  south  and  east  elevations  (ERDC-CERL  2007). 
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4  Determinations  of  Eligibility  to  the 
National  Register 

This  report  compiles  three  surveys  done  by  ERDC-CERL  teams  of  Fort  Ri¬ 
ley  buildings  constructed  by  the  U.S.  Army  from  1855-1963.  The  list  of  all 
buildings  and  structures  surveyed,  along  with  their  determinations  of  eli¬ 
gibility,  can  be  found  in  Appendix  B. 

Once  Fort  Riley’s  historic  context  was  completed,  the  historical  trends  evi¬ 
dent  in  that  context  were  determined.  The  individual  buildings  and  struc¬ 
tures  were  then  evaluated  against  those  trends  to  see  if  the  properties  were 
significant  in  representing  any  of  those  trends.  The  significant  buildings 
and  structures  were  then  analyzed  for  retention  of  integrity  (see  Appendix 
A  for  significance  criteria  and  aspects  of  integrity).  Buildings  with  both 
significance  and  integrity  were  determined  eligible  for  the  NRHP.  Again, 
the  construction  dates  of  the  309  buildings  ranged  from  1855-1963. 

4.1  Identification  of  significance 

The  identification  of  historically  significant  properties  can  be  achieved 
only  through  evaluation  of  their  position  within  the  larger  historic  context. 
According  to  the  NRHP,  historic  contexts  are  defined  as  “...the  patterns, 
themes,  or  trends  in  history  by  which  a  specific  occurrence,  property,  or 
site  is  understood  and  its  meaning  (and  ultimately  its  significance)  within 
prehistory  or  history  is  made  clear. ”407  A  historic  property  is  determined  to 
be  either  significant  or  not  significant  based  on  the  application  of  stan¬ 
dardized  National  Register  Criteria  within  the  property’s  historical  con¬ 
text.  Those  criteria  and  their  relation  to  Fort  Riley  are  described  in  detail 
on  the  following  pages. 


407  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  National  Park  Service,  National  Register  Bulletin:  How  to  Apply  the 
National  Register  Criteria  for  Evaluation,  Bulletin  15  (Washington,  DC.:  GPO,  1997),  7.  Available  at 
http://www.nps.gov/nr/publications/bulletins/nrbl5/  (accessed  September  2009). 
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4.1.1  Criterion  A:  Event 

The  property  is  associated  with  events  that  have  made  a  significant  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  broad  patterns  of  our  history. 

Creation  of  the  historic  context  revealed  nine  areas  of  significance  at  Fort 
Riley  that  were  associated  with  events  or  patterns  in  history,  which  were 
organized  into  the  following  thematic  groups: 

4. 1.1.1  Original  Post  Thematic  Group  (1850s) 

This  thematic  group  is  made  up  of  the  few  remaining  permanent  buildings 
erected  at  Fort  Riley  during  its  initial  construction  period  which  took  place 
in  the  1850s.  Originally  Fort  Riley  was  an  early  frontier  outpost  that  of¬ 
fered  protection  to  traders  and  settlers  traveling  along  the  Santa  Fe,  Ore¬ 
gon,  and  Smoky  Hill  Trails.  As  such,  it  provided  a  definitive  step  in  the  set¬ 
tlement  and  development  of  the  Kansas  territory. 

4. 1.1.2  Cavalry  and  Artillery  Thematic  Group  (1886-1916) 

This  thematic  group  is  made  up  of  the  permanent  buildings  associated 
with  the  establishment  of  the  Cavalry  and  Light  Artillery  School.  It  is  a  co¬ 
hesive  architectural  environment  based  on  Captain  George  Pond’s  1887 
plan  for  the  post.  The  establishment  of  this  school  marked  the  beginning 
of  Fort  Riley's  recognition  as  an  important  center  of  advanced  military 
training. 

4.1.1.3  1927-1940  Thematic  Group  (1927-1940) 

This  group  is  made  up  of  permanent  buildings  constructed  at  Fort  Riley 
during  the  major  nationwide  Army  building  program  that  began  in  1927. 

In  some  cases,  funds  were  used  from  government  work  programs  created 
during  the  Great  Depression.  These  buildings  contribute  to  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  twentieth  century  historical  development  of  the  installation. 
Most  of  the  housing  units  included  in  this  group  are  situated  in  areas  visu¬ 
ally  separated  from  Pond’s  1887  plan  and  feature  Colonial  Revival  style 
details.  They  were  usually  built  around  open  courts  or  facing  open  greens, 
exemplifying  the  type  of  planning  that  was  popular  at  the  time. 

Garages  are  listed  as  part  of  this  thematic  group  because  of  their  associa¬ 
tion  with  nearby  housing.  Although  these  structures  make  little  significant 
contribution  to  their  group,  they  are  constructed  of  appropriate  building 
materials  and  are  a  functional  aspect  of  their  associated  structure. 
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4. 1.1.4  WPA  Camp  Thematic  Group 

This  group  is  made  up  of  four  buildings  that  are  associated  with  the  old 
Works  Progress  Administration  (WPA)  Camp.  The  camp  was  located  at 
Fort  Riley  from  1935-1942  and  housed  men  participating  in  the  WPA 
work  program.  Besides  relieving  the  Kansas  unemployment  situation,  it 
provided  Fort  Riley  with  a  much-needed  labor  pool  during  an  expansion 
period. 

4. 1.1.5  World  War  II  Build-Up  Thematic  Group 

This  group  is  made  up  of  significant  permanent  buildings  associated  with 
the  installation's  build-up  just  prior  to  World  War  II.  These  buildings  con¬ 
tribute  to  an  understanding  of  the  twentieth  century  historical  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  installation. 

4. 1.1.6  Combat  Training  and  Army  Schools  (1946-1963) 

Fort  Riley’s  mission  of  training  soldiers  shifted  direction  after  World  War 
II,  with  the  elimination  of  the  horse  cavalry.  The  10th  ID  had  begun  provid¬ 
ing  combat  replacement  training  at  Fort  Riley  in  1948.  Realism  in  training 
was  provided  by  a  specialized  unit,  the  Aggressor  Cadre,  which  was  formed 
that  same  year  to  serve  as  the  maneuver  enemy  for  the  United  States 
Army.  With  the  eruption  of  the  Korean  War,  a  large  troop  buildup  in  the 
Army  was  necessary  and  the  training  load  at  Fort  Riley  increased  greatly. 
Basic  training  was  provided  for  soldiers  on  a  replacement  basis  for  casual¬ 
ties  in  Korea,  and  returning  troops  were  provided  with  more  specialized 
training.  Near  the  very  end  of  the  conflict,  Fort  Riley  was  selected  as  the 
home  of  a  new  Fifth  Army  Reception  Station  for  new  recruits,  located  at 
Camp  Forsyth.  After  the  Korean  War,  the  mission  of  troop  training  con¬ 
tinued  at  Fort  Riley  and  was  taken  over  by  the  1st  ID  in  1955.  The  training 
at  Camp  Funston  was  for  combat  infantry  replacements,  to  keep  estab¬ 
lished  units  up  to  strength;  most  replacements  went  to  Europe  or  the  Far 
East.  Training  for  these  soldiers  consisted  of  two  similar  programs  devel¬ 
oped  by  Army  Field  Forces;  one  focused  on  light  weapons,  and  the  other 
on  heavy  weapons.  In  addition  to  providing  basic  and  specialist  training, 
Fort  Riley  was  home  to  the  Army  General  School.  Founded  in  1946  as  the 
Ground  General  School,  it  succeeded  the  famed  Cavalry  School  at  Fort  Ri¬ 
ley,  providing  the  post  with  an  unbroken  string  of  service  schools  stretch¬ 
ing  back  to  the  late  19th  century.  The  mission  of  the  Ground  General 
School  (re-designated  as  the  Army  General  School  in  1950)  was  to  provide 
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training  to  officers  and  men  as  S2  and  G2  personnel,  up  to  division  level 
and  to  train  certain  types  of  intelligence  specialists. 

Building  9389,  a  range  observation  tower  constructed  in  1951,  is  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  skills  needed  to  turn  raw  recruits  into  combat  soldiers  and  is 
an  integral  part  of  range  facilities.  Building  9389  meets  NRHP  evaluation 
criterion  A  for  its  significance  in  illustrating  the  Fort  Riley  Combat  Train¬ 
ing  and  Army  Schools  theme. 

4. 1.1.7  Army  Aviation,  Fixed  and  Rotary-Wing  Training  (1953-1960) 

During  the  early  Cold  War  period,  the  Army  increased  its  aviation  capa¬ 
bilities  by  improving  the  helicopter  and  using  it  as  a  means  to  move  cargo 
and  troops  across  battlefields.  The  shake  out  of  responsibilities  between 
the  Army  and  the  newly  created  Air  Force  in  the  late  1940s  resulted  in  an 
Army  mission  with  an  increased  focus  on  rotary-wing  aircraft.  The  Army’s 
use  of  helicopters  during  the  1950s  grew  to  include  reconnaissance,  medi¬ 
cal  evacuation,  and  fire  support. 

A  continuous  mission  of  aviation  training  exists  at  Marshall  Army  Air 
Field  from  the  early  1920s  to  the  present.  After  the  Korean  War,  rotary¬ 
wing  aircraft  were  assigned  to  the  airfield,  and  training  was  altered  to  in¬ 
clude  this  type  of  aircraft.  In  late  1953,  Marshall  Field  received  the  first 
three  Sikorsky  H-19-D  helicopters  purchased  by  the  Army.  Fixed-wing 
training  also  continued  into  the  time  period  under  study.  Both  types  of  air¬ 
craft  training  during  this  time  were  joined  under  a  new  command:  the 
Army  Aviation  Unit  Training  Command  (AAUTC).  Operational  by  Febru¬ 
ary  1955  at  Marshall  Field,  the  AAUTC  was  one  of  only  two  such  com¬ 
mands  in  the  Army;  a  second  command  was  activated  at  Fort  Sill  in  July 
1955- 

The  Army  Aviation:  Fixed  and  Rotary-Wing  Training  theme  under  crite¬ 
rion  A  is  significantly  represented  by  the  former  simulator  building  (Build¬ 
ing  720),  the  two  hangars  (Buildings  723  and  727),  and  the  operations 
building  (Building  725).  Criterion  C  is  also  met  for  Buildings  723  and  727 
under  the  Army  Aviation:  Fixed  and  Rotary-Wing  Training  for  their  archi¬ 
tectural  significance. 
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4. 1.1.8  Army  Medicine:  Hospital  Integration  (1958) 

Prior  to  the  mid-1950s,  Army  medical  hospital  facilities  consisted  of  older 
hospitals  constructed  in  the  early  1900s  and  1920,  and  World  War  II  tem¬ 
porary  station  hospitals.  The  temporary  construction  consisted  of  a  large 
group  of  primarily  one-story  ward,  laboratory,  surgical,  and  office  build¬ 
ings  spread  out  over  a  wide  area  with  connecting  covered  walkways.  With 
the  war  over,  and  medical  technology  advancing  rapidly,  there  was  a  na¬ 
tionwide  need  for  larger,  more  integrated  hospital  facilities.  This  led  to  a 
standard  design  for  the  “modern”  Army  hospital  constructed  at  installa¬ 
tions  across  the  country.  In  order  to  integrate  all  medical  activities  under 
one  roof,  the  resulting  design  called  for  a  multi-story  building.  In  1953, 
York  &  Sawyer  of  New  York,  New  York  submitted  to  the  U.S.  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  plans  for  a  500-  to  1000-bed  hospital  which  could  be  scaled 
down  to  fit  local  needs.  This  hospital  had  a  large  base  to  accommodate 
admitting,  offices,  supplies,  and  operating  rooms.  As  the  hospital  went  up 
in  height,  the  architects  stepped  the  building  back  to  an  elevator  core  and 
two  ward  wings.  The  total  height  of  the  building  of  the  hospital  was  de¬ 
pendent  on  how  many  beds  the  installation  needed.  It  was  constructed  out 
of  concrete  with  large  window  canopies.  At  Fort  Riley,  the  new  hospital 
followed  this  standard  plan  and,  like  the  others  of  its  type,  included  state- 
of-the-art  details  such  as  a  pneumatic  tube  distribution-communication 
system,  and  piped-in  oxygen  for  critical  treatment  areas. 

It  was  determined  that  Irwin  Army  Hospital  (Building  600)  and  the  asso¬ 
ciated  heating  plant  (Building  615)  built  concurrently  in  1957  were  signifi¬ 
cant  under  NRHP  Criterion  A  for  illustrating  the  Army  Medicine:  Hospital 
Integration  theme. 

4. 1.1.9  Operation  Gyroscope  (1955-1959) 

Operation  Gyroscope  was  a  new  system  for  troop  rotation  and  replacement 
between  the  United  States  and  overseas  U.S.  Army  bases.  Begun  in  1955, 
the  system  did  away  with  small  unit  exchanges  and  instituted  rotations  of 
battalions,  regiments,  or  even  entire  divisions.  In  addition  to  unit  size,  this 
new  system  also  allowed  for  families  to  accompany  married  personnel 
concurrently,  and  assigned  soldiers  to  a  particular  unit  for  most  of  their 
military  career.  It  was  hoped  that  this  new  system  would  provide  a  higher 
level  of  troop  morale,  increased  combat  effectiveness,  more  integrated 
teamwork,  and  greater  skill  at  mass  troop  movements.  Fort  Riley  played 
an  important  role  in  this  new  system,  having  been  selected  to  participate 
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in  the  initial  rotation.  The  10th  Infantry  Division  moved  to  Germany  as  the 
1st  Infantry  Division  relocated  to  Fort  Riley.  The  fort  served  as  home  base 
to  both  divisions  when  they  returned  from  overseas  deployments.  Ele¬ 
ments  of  the  1st  Infantry  Division  returned  to  Germany  in  1959,  shortly  be¬ 
fore  the  Army  discontinued  the  Gyroscope  program.  To  house  the  division 
troops,  more  facilities  were  needed,  and  the  development  of  the  area 
known  as  Custer  Hill  was  begun  in  1955. 

Of  the  structures  built  between  1956  and  i960  at  Custer  Hill  for  the  1st  ID, 
significance  resides  in  the  buildings  that  exemplify  the  Operation  Gyro¬ 
scope  training  mission  of  the  1st  Division.  Their  work  was  conducted  in  the 
offices  and  motor  pools  utilized  for  training. 

4.1.2  Criterion  B:  Person 

The  property  is  associated  with  the  lives  of  persons  significant  in  our  past. 

The  available  historical  records  provided  no  indication  that  the  study 
properties  were  in  any  way  associated  with  the  life  of  an  individual  signifi¬ 
cant  in  U.S.  history. 

4.1.3  Criterion  C:  Design/construction 

A  property  that  embodies  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  a  type,  period, 
or  method  of  construction,  or  that  represents  the  work  of  a  master,  or  that 
possess  high  artistic  values,  or  that  represents  a  significant  and  distin¬ 
guishable  entity  whose  components  may  lack  individual  distinction. 

The  two  aircraft  hangars  at  Marshall  Army  Air  Field  (Buildings  723  and 
727)  individually  characterize  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  a  type,  pe¬ 
riod,  or  method  of  construction  that  is  architecturally  significant.  These 
late  1950s  hangars  were  part  of  a  construction  program  launched  by  the 
Army  to  support  their  new  air  cavalry  concept.  This  program  was  domi¬ 
nated  by  two  standard  hangar  designs:  Plan  No.  39-01-62,  entitled  12,000 
Square  Feet  —  20,000  Square  Feet  with  Shops,  and  Plan  No.  39-01-64  for 
20,000  Square  Feet  —  35,000  Square  Feet  with  Shops.  Both  plans  are  es¬ 
sentially  identical,  with  variation  only  in  scale. 

4.1.4  Criterion  D:  Information  potential 

The  property  has  yielded,  or  is  likely  to  yield,  information  important  in  pre¬ 
history  or  history. 
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The  available  historical  records  provided  no  indication  that  the  study 
properties  have  yielded,  or  were  likely  to  yield,  any  information  important 
in  prehistory  or  history. 

4.1.5  State  or  local  significance 

There  is  no  indication  in  the  available  historical  record  that  the  buildings 
and  structures  surveyed  have  any  significance  in  a  local  or  state  context. 
Designs  indicate  that  most  properties  under  study  were  of  types  con¬ 
structed  on  a  nationwide  scale.  Drawings  for  most  of  these  buildings  were 
produced  by  the  Post  Engineer,  or  the  Kansas  City  or  Omaha  districts  of 
the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers.  The  involvement  of  local  architects,  en¬ 
gineers,  fabricators,  and  contractors  to  address  site-specific  conditions  was 
standard  practice  at  the  time  of  construction  and  did  not  produce  any 
variations  or  innovations  of  local  or  state  significance. 

4.1.6  Significant  buildings  and  structures 

After  compiling  the  “Historic  Context  for  Fort  Riley  Development,  1852- 
1963,”  (Chapter  2  of  this  report),  the  project  team  followed  the  important 
themes  uncovered  in  that  context  to  determine  which  buildings  possess 
significance.  For  buildings  covered  in  the  1993  survey  report,  please  see 
Appendix  D.  Determinations  of  significance  for  the  buildings  covered  in 
the  2007  and  2008  studies  is  found  in  Table  2  below. 


Table  2.  List  of  Significant/Not  Significant  Buildings. 


Bldg. 

No. 

Year 

Built 

Current  Function 

Significant 

Yes/No 

Theme 

198 

1956 

WTR  SUP/TRT  BLD 

N 

314 

1957 

PROC  MAINT  FAC 

N 

333 

1948 

ADMINISTRATION/SHOP 
CONTROL  (DOL/DPW) 

N 

447 

1955 

OUTDOOR  SWIMMING  POOL 

N 

448 

1949 

OUTDOOR  SWIMMING  POOL 

N 

449 

1949 

OUTDOOR  POOL  SERVICE 
BUILDING 

N 

502 

1959 

POLICE/MP  STA 

N 

600 

1957 

MEDCTR/HOSP 

Y 

Army  Medicine 

615 

1957 

HEAT  PLT  BLDG 

Y 

Army  Medicine 

633 

1931 

INFORMATION  SYSTEMS 

PROCESSING  CENTER 

N 

720 

1960 

CO  HQ  BLDG 

Y 

Army  Aviation 
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Bldg. 

No. 

Year 

Built 

Current  Function 

Significant 

Yes/No 

Theme 

721 

1957 

SEW/WST  WTR  TRT 

N 

723 

1959 

STORAGE  GP  INST 

Y 

Army  Aviation 

725 

1960 

AVN  UNITOPS 

Y 

Army  Aviation 

727 

1957 

AC  MAI  NT  HGR 

Y 

Army  Aviation 

745 

1958 

FLAM  MAT  STR  IN 

N 

747 

1960 

PWR  PLT  BLDG 

N 

1781 

1960 

STORAGE  GP  INST 

N 

1955 

1955 

FLAM  MAT  STR  IN 

N 

1980 

1949 

REFUSE/GARBAGE  BUILDING, 
RECYCLING 

N 

2101 

1952 

COMMUNICATIONS  CENTER 

N 

2351 

1960 

ENG/HOUSING  MNT 

N 

2592 

1941 

SEWAGE/WASTE  TREATMENT 
BUILDING 

N 

2657 

1960 

ENG/HOUSING  MNT 

N 

3200 

1958 

WTR  SUP/TRT  BLD 

N 

3201 

1958 

WTR  SUP/TRT/BLD 

N 

3202 

1937 

WATER  SUPPLY/TREATMENT 
BUILDING  (POTABLE) 

N 

3203 

1952 

WATER  SUPPLY/TREATMENT 
BUILDING  (POTABLE) 

N 

3204 

1943 

WATER  SUPPLY/TREATMENT 
BUILDING  (POTABLE) 

N 

3205 

1929 

WATER  SUPPLY/TREATMENT 
BUILDING  (POTABLE) 

N 

4320 

1957 

PLT/UTIL  BLDG 

N 

4604 

1959 

PLT/UTIL  BLDG 

N 

5200 

1960 

WATER  STORAGE  TANK 
(POTABLE) 

N 

5201 

1957 

WTR  SUP/TRT/BLD 

N 

6420 

1960 

COMMO  CTR 

N 

6620 

1963 

CHILD  DEVELOPMENT  CENTER 

N 

6641 

1956 

PLT/UTIL  BLDG 

N 

7024 

1960 

PHYS  FIT  CTR 

N 

7086 

1959 

CHAPEL 

N 

7165 

1957 

DISPATCH  BLDG 

Y 

Operation  Gyroscope 

7168 

1957 

OIL  STR  BLDG 

Y 

Operation  Gyroscope 

7173 

1957 

VEH  MAINTSHOP 

Y 

Operation  Gyroscope 

7174 

1957 

VEH  MAINTSHOP 

Y 

Operation  Gyroscope 

7175 

1957 

ENG/HOUSING  MNT 

Y 

Operation  Gyroscope 
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Bldg. 

No. 

Year 

Built 

Current  Function 

Significant 

Yes/No 

Theme 

7176 

1957 

ENG/HOUSING  MNT 

Y 

Operation  Gyroscope 

7243 

1960 

CO  HQ  BLDG 

Y 

Operation  Gyroscope 

7264 

1958 

ACS  CTR 

N 

7285 

1960 

AUTO-AID  INST 

N 

7465 

1963 

SEPARATE  TOILET/SHOWER 
BUILDING 

N 

7466 

1963 

OUTDOOR  SWIMMING  POOL 

N 

7467 

1963 

OUTDOOR  POOL  SERVICE 
BUILDING 

N 

7515 

1956 

WATER  STORAGE  TANK 
(POTABLE) 

N 

7710 

1960 

RG/TTGT  HOUSE 

N 

8132 

1956 

ENG/HOUSING  MNT 

N 

8133 

1956 

ENGINEERING/HOUSING 
MAINTENANCE  SHOP 

N 

9008 

1948 

SEPARATE  TOILET/SHOWER 
BUILDING 

N 

9081 

1955 

RG/TGT  HOUSE 

N 

9158 

1961 

RANGE  SUPPORT  BUILDING 

N 

9165 

1960 

RG/TGT  HOUSE 

N 

9166 

1960 

SEP  TOIL/SHOWER 

N 

9185 

1960 

RG/TGT  HOUSE 

N 

9186 

1960 

SEP  TOIL/SHOWER 

N 

9389 

1951 

OBSERVATION  TOWER 

Y 

Combat  Training  and 

Army  Schools 

Buildings/structures  not  found  to  be  significant  fall  generally  within  one  of 
three  categories:  (l)  utilities;  (2)  morale,  welfare  and  recreation  (MWR); 
and  (3)  support.  Utilities  included  buildings  inventoried  related  to  wa¬ 
ter/sewer  systems,  and  the  telephone  system.  MWR  facilities  inventoried 
for  this  report  included  swimming  pools  and  related  buildings,  field 
houses,  and  a  child  care  center.  Support  buildings’  original  uses  included 
motor  pool  dispatch  facilities,  warehouses,  and  a  prefabricated  building 
used  for  range  support.  None  of  these  buildings/structures  were  directly 
related  to  the  significant  historic  themes. 
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4.2  Integrity  assessment 

Once  the  research  team  determined  which  buildings  were  potentially  sig¬ 
nificant,  they  analyzed  the  current  conditions  of  the  buildings  for  retention 
of  character-defining  features.  They  also  evaluated  the  buildings  for  the 
ability  to  convey  their  significance  through  the  seven  aspects  of  integrity 
(Appendix  A).  In  the  2007  and  2008  studies,  it  was  determined  that  all  but 
three  buildings  (720,  723,  and  725)  had  lost  sufficient  aspects  of  integrity 
to  render  them  unable  to  visually  convey  their  significance  (Table  3). 


Table  3.  Retention  of  Integrity. 


Significant 
Bldg  No. 

Year 

Built 

Current  Function 

Retained  Integrity  Aspects 

600 

1957 

MED  CTR/HOSP 

Location;  Setting;  Association 

615 

1957 

HEAT  PLT  BLDG 

Location;  Setting;  Association 

720 

1960 

CO  HQ  BLDG 

ALL 

723 

1959 

STORAGE  GP  INST 

ALL 

725 

1960 

AVN  UNITOPS 

ALL 

727 

1957 

AC  MAINT  HGR 

Location;  Setting;  Association 

7165 

1957 

DISPATCH  BLDG 

Location;  Setting;  Association 

7168 

1957 

OIL  STR  BLDG 

Location;  Setting;  Association 

7173 

1957 

VEH  MAINT  SHOP 

Location;  Setting;  Association 

7174 

1957 

VEH  MAINT  SHOP 

Location;  Setting;  Association 

7175 

1957 

ENG/HOUSING  MNT 

Location;  Setting;  Association 

7176 

1957 

ENG/HOUSING  MNT 

Location;  Setting;  Association 

7243 

1960 

CO  HQ  BLDG 

Location;  Setting;  Association 

9389 

1951 

OBSERVATION  TOWER 

Association  (building  moved  in  1995) 

4.3  Determinations  of  Eligibility 

For  the  2007  and  2008  studies,  it  was  determined  that  only  three  build¬ 
ings  (720,  723,  and  725)  possessed  both  significance  and  sufficient  integ¬ 
rity  to  be  determined  eligible  to  the  NRHP  (Table  4).  Eligibility  determina¬ 
tions  for  the  buildings  included  in  the  1993  survey  and  evaluation  are  in 
Appendix  D. 
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Table  4.  Determinations  of  Eligibility  to  the  NRHP. 


Significant 
Bldg  No. 

Year 

built 

Current  function 

Eligible 

Yes/No 

NRHP 

Criteria 

Integrity 

Retained 

Yes/No 

600 

1957 

MED  CTR/HOSP 

N 

A 

N 

615 

1957 

HEAT  PLT  BLDG 

N 

A 

N 

720 

1960 

CO  HQ  BLDG 

Y 

A 

Y 

723 

1959 

STORAGE  GP  INST 

Y 

A  &  C 

Y 

725 

1960 

AVN  UNITOPS 

Y 

A 

Y 

727 

1957 

AC  MAINTHGR 

N 

A  &  C 

N 

7165 

1957 

DISPATCH  BLDG 

N 

A 

N 

7168 

1957 

OIL  STR  BLDG 

N 

A 

N 

7173 

1957 

VEH  MAI  NT  SHOP 

N 

A 

N 

7174 

1957 

VEH  MAINTSHOP 

N 

A 

N 

7175 

1957 

ENG/HOUSING  MNT 

N 

A 

N 

7176 

1957 

ENG/HOUSING  MNT 

N 

A 

N 

7243 

1960 

CO  HQ  BLDG 

N 

A 

N 

9389 

1951 

OBSERVATION  TOWER 

N 

A 

N 

4.4  Marshall  Army  Air  Field 

Three  buildings  at  Marshall  Army  Air  Field  (720,  723,  and  725)  were  de¬ 
termined  eligible  for  the  National  Register  with  significance  under  Crite¬ 
rion  A:  Event  and  Criterion  C:  Design.  The  buildings  also  retain  sufficient 
integrity  to  visually  represent  their  significance.  These  buildings  are  eligi¬ 
ble  due  to  their  documented  direct  association  with  the  expanding  aviation 
training  activities  at  Fort  Riley  during  the  latter  half  of  the  1950s,  particu¬ 
larly  with  the  air  mobility  efforts  underway  at  that  time  and  with  the 
AAUTC  established  first  at  Fort  Riley  in  1955. 

These  three  eligible  properties  were  also  evaluated  for  possible  inclusion  in 
a  historic  district.  The  current  Fort  Riley  Historic  District  is  confined  to 
the  Main  Post  area.  While  the  results  of  all  three  inventories  show  there 
are  currently  20  eligible  buildings  at  Marshall  Field,  there  are  too  many 
non-contributing  buildings  among  the  eligible  ones  (which  include  720, 
723,  and  725)  for  there  to  be  a  cohesive  aviation  district.  If  the  Fort  Riley 
Main  Post  Historic  District  boundaries  are  re-evaluated  in  the  future,  it 
would  be  useful  to  consider  including  the  eligible  Marshall  Army  Air  Field 
buildings. 
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5  Recommendations  for  Organization  and 
Management  of  Eligible  Properties 

5.1  Proposed  historic  districts 

An  NRHP  Historic  District  is  defined  as  “...a  geographically  definable 
area... possessing  a  significant  concentration,  linkage,  or  continuity  of  sites, 
buildings,  structures,  and/or  objects  united  by  past  events  or  aesthetically 
by  plan  or  physical  development.”  Historic  districts  are  usually  areas  of 
contiguous  historic  properties.  The  close  proximity  of  the  properties  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  district  helps  to  maintain  the  sense  of  a  coherent  and  related 
grouping  that  represents  a  specific  time,  period  of  time,  or  function.  It  was 
outside  the  scope  of  this  report  to  define  historic  districts  geographically  - 
that  was  done  as  part  of  the  NRHP  Main  Post  Historic  District  nomina¬ 
tion.  The  1993-1994  report  suggested  possible  districts  based  on  the  close 
historical,  functional,  and  stylistic  association  of  structures,  with  geogra¬ 
phy  as  a  major,  but  not  overriding,  consideration. 

The  Main  Post  National  Historic  District  at  Fort  Riley  covers  640  acres 
and  contains  over  500  buildings  (Figure  42).  Additionally  there  are  19 
buildings  outside  the  Main  Post  National  Historic  District  that  are  either 
listed  on  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places  or  deemed  eligible  for 

listing.  408 


In  the  1993  study,  districts  were  proposed  for  eligible  buildings  at  Fort  Ri¬ 
ley.  The  proposed  districts  contain  some  buildings  with  low  levels  of  sig¬ 
nificance  (a  district  rating  of  4),  such  as  garages.  Although  these  structures 
individually  make  little  significant  contribution  to  their  proposed  district, 
they  are  constructed  of  appropriate  building  materials  and  are  a  functional 
aspect  of  their  associated  structure.  If  ever  these  buildings  need  to  be  re¬ 
placed  or  modified,  they  should  be  replaced  with  similar  structures  that 
are  also  sympathetic  to  the  historic  environment.  Other  buildings  with  a 
district  rating  of  4,  such  as  open  warehouses,  are  excluded  as  part  of  any 


4°8  “port  Rj|ey  ancj  junction  City  Kansas",  U.S.  Army  Office  of  Historic  Property  and  Partnerships, 
http://www.asaie.army.mil/Public/Partnerships/OHP/achp-riley.htm 
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proposed  historic  district  because  they  make  no  discernable  contribution. 
Simple  demolition  of  these  buildings  should  have  no  significant  impact  on 
any  district.  Descriptions  of  these  proposed  districts  and  their  constituent 
buildings  can  be  found  in  Appendix  D. 


Figure  42.  Map  of  Main  Post  showing  Historic  District  boundaries  (DPW,  Fort  Riley,  Kansas) 
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In  1994,  the  findings  were  revised  into  a  new  set  of  proposed  districts  or¬ 
ganized  around  historical  themes.  These  districts,  themes,  and  associated 
buildings  can  be  found  in  Appendix  E.  This  is  the  organization  used  in 
2008  to  re-evaluate  the  integrity  of  the  eligible  buildings. 

5.2  Recommendations  for  the  treatment  and  further  research 
of  historic  structures  at  Fort  Riley 

By  and  large,  the  historic  structures  at  Fort  Riley  appear  to  be  in  remarka¬ 
bly  good  condition,  with  one  exception  from  the  historic  perspective.  That 
is  that  Fort  Riley  has  not  been  spared  the  negative  effects  of  poor  replace¬ 
ment  window  and  door  choices,  one  of  the  most  pervasive  problems  in  the 
field  of  historic  preservation.  Such  replacements  tend  to  give  the  historic 
buildings  to  which  they  are  applied  an  appearance  that  is  dull  and  lifeless. 
This  appearance  is  often  referred  to  as  “the  blank  stare  look,”  for  obvious 
reasons. 

Although  repair  of  existing  windows  and  doors  is  preferable,  the  newer, 
more  architecturally  sensitive  replacements  may  be  installed  in  some 
buildings.  These  substitutions  should  be  chosen  for  their  similarity  to  the 
originals  they  are  replacing.  Such  choices  will  greatly  reduce  the  negative 
impact  of  necessary  maintenance.  For  a  full  analysis  of  and  complete  set  of 
recommendations  for  the  treatment  of  windows  in  historic  buildings,  fa¬ 
cilities  managers  may  refer  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior’s  publication  on 
the  subject. 409 

We  recommend  that  a  process  be  established  whereby  alterations  (e.g. 
window  replacement  and  re-siding)  to  historic  structures  at  Fort  Riley  will 
be  reviewed  and  assessed  in  light  of  the  proposed  alteration’s  impact  on 
the  integrity  of  the  property  and  any  historic  district  of  which  that  building 
may  be  a  part  or  may  visually  impact. 

A  problem  common  to  military  installations  -  the  need  to  construct  new 
buildings  within  historic  districts  -  needs  to  be  addressed  so  that  these 
new  buildings  do  not  seem  out  of  place  and  detract  from  the  integrity  of 
historic  districts.  New  buildings  can  be  designed  to  minimize  negative  ef¬ 
fects  on  a  historic  district.  Design  elements  such  as  massing,  materials, 


409  The  Window  Handbook:  Successful  Strategies  for  Rehabilitating  Windows  in  Historic  Buildings,  A 
technical  manual  by  the  National  Park  Service  and  the  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology.  Available  from 
the  Historic  Preservation  Education  Foundation,  P.0  Box  27080,  Central  Station,  Washington  D.C. 
20038-7080 
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colors,  roof  type,  and  others  can  be  manipulated  so  that  new  construction 
will  be  less  intrusive  than  buildings  designed  without  regard  for  the  his¬ 
toric  environment.  Much  like  the  art  of  camouflage  -  where  one  does  not 
attempt  to  look  like  a  tree  but  rather  to  blend  in  with  the  trees  -  new 
buildings,  while  not  attempting  to  recreate  or  mimic  the  historic  style,  can 
be  designed  in  such  a  way  that  they  appear  to  fit  into  their  historic  sur¬ 
roundings. 

We  recommend  that  a  process  be  established  whereby  the  design  of  new 
buildings,  in  close  proximity  to  historic  structures,  be  reviewed  and  as¬ 
sessed  for  their  appropriateness  in  relation  to  the  surrounding  historic  dis¬ 
trict. 

The  assessments  of  the  condition  of  the  buildings  documented  in  this  re¬ 
port  were  made  from  a  very  fast  and  cursory  observation  of  the  buildings. 
We  recommend  that  a  more  complete  and  intensive  study  be  made  of  the 
physical  condition  of  all  the  structures  documented  in  this  report  to  iden¬ 
tify  the  original  and  significant  architectural  features  of  the  structures. 

Following  the  completion  of  a  Condition  Assessment,  a  Maintenance  Plan 
should  be  formulated  to  ensure  that  the  historic  structures  at  Fort  Riley 
will  be  supported  and  preserved  for  years  to  come. 

5.3  Recommendation  Summary 

1.  Facilities  managers  should  follow  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Standards 
for  window  and  door  replacement  in  historic  buildings. 

2.  An  in-house  process  should  be  established  to  review  proposed  altera¬ 
tions  to  historic  buildings  and  to  review  the  design  of  new  buildings  to 
be  located  near  historic  buildings  in  order  to  minimize  negative  im¬ 
pacts  from  these  alterations  and  any  new  construction. 

3.  A  Condition  Assessment  should  be  made  for  all  buildings  documented 
in  this  report. 

4.  A  Maintenance  Plan  should  be  formulated  for  all  buildings  docu¬ 
mented  in  this  report. 

5.  If  the  Fort  Riley  Main  Post  Historic  District  boundaries  are  re¬ 
evaluated  in  the  future,  it  would  be  useful  to  consider  including  the  eli¬ 
gible  Marshall  Army  Air  Field  buildings. 
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Appendix  A:  NHPA  Methodology  for 
Determining  Eligibility  of  Historic  Buildings  and 
Levels  of  District  Contribution  (1993  Study) 

Criteria  for  evaluation  of  significance 

The  NRHP  Criteria  for  Evaluation  describe  how  properties  and  districts 
are  significant  for  their  association  with  important  events  or  persons  (Cri¬ 
terion  A  and  Criterion  B),  for  their  importance  in  design  or  construction 
(Criterion  C),  or  for  their  information  potential  (Criterion  D).  The  follow¬ 
ing  is  a  brief  description  of  each  of  the  four  NRHP  Criteria  for  Evaluation 
(excerpted  from  National  Register  Bulletin:  How  to  Apply  the  Nation 
Register  Criteria  for  Evaluation ): 

Criterion  A:  Event  —  The  property  is  associated  with 
events  that  have  made  a  significant  contribution  to  the  broad 
patterns  of  our  history. 

Criterion  B:  Person  —  The  property  is  associated  with  the 
lives  of  persons  significant  in  our  past. 

Criterion  C:  Design/Construction  —  The  property  em¬ 
bodies  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  a  type,  period,  or 
method  of  construction,  or  that  represent  the  work  of  a  mas¬ 
ter,  or  that  possess  high  artistic  values,  or  that  represents  a 
significant  and  distinguishable  entity  whose  components 
may  lack  individual  distinction. 


Criterion  D:  Information  Potential  —  The  property  has 
yielded,  or  is  likely  to  yield,  information  important  in  prehis¬ 
tory  or  history. 
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Aspects  of  integrity 

In  addition  to  possessing  historical  significance,  properties  must  also  re¬ 
tain  sufficient  physical  integrity  of  the  features  that  convey  its  significance 
in  order  to  be  eligible  to  the  NR.HP.4u 

Historic  properties  either  retain  integrity  (that  is,  convey  their  signifi¬ 
cance)  or  they  do  not.  Within  the  concept  of  integrity,  the  National  Regis¬ 
ter  criteria  recognize  seven  aspects  or  qualities  that,  in  various  combina¬ 
tions,  define  integrity. 

To  retain  historic  integrity  a  property  will  always  possess  several,  and  usu¬ 
ally  most,  of  the  aspects.  The  retention  of  specific  aspects  of  integrity  is 
paramount  for  a  property  to  convey  its  significance.  Determining  which  of 
these  aspects  are  most  important  to  a  particular  property  requires  know¬ 
ing  why,  where,  and  when  the  property  is  significant. 

Districts  and  individual  resources  are  considered  to  be  significant  if  they 
possess  a  majority  of  the  following  seven  aspects  of  integrity :  412 

1.  Location  —  Location  is  the  place  where  the  historic  property  was  con¬ 
structed  or  the  place  where  the  historic  event  occurred. 

2.  Design  —  Design  is  the  combination  of  elements  that  create  the  form, 
plan,  space,  structure,  and  style  of  a  property.  It  results  from  conscious 
decisions  made  during  the  original  conception  and  planning  of  a  prop¬ 
erty  (or  its  significant  alteration)  and  applies  to  activities  as  diverse  as 
community  planning,  engineering,  architecture,  and  landscape  archi¬ 
tecture.  Design  includes  such  elements  as  organization  of  space,  pro¬ 
portion,  scale,  technology,  ornamentation,  and  materials. 

3.  Setting  —  Setting  is  the  physical  environment  of  a  historic  property. 
Setting  refers  to  the  character  of  the  place  in  which  the  property  played 
its  historical  role.  It  involves  how,  not  just  where,  the  property  is  situ¬ 
ated  and  its  relationship  to  surrounding  features  and  open  space. 

4.  Materials  —  Materials  are  the  physical  elements  that  were  combined 
or  deposited  during  a  particular  period  of  time  and  in  a  particular  pat¬ 
tern  or  configuration  to  form  a  historic  property. 


411  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  National  Park  Service,  National  Register  Bulletin:  How  to  Apply  the 
National  Register  Criteria  for  Evaluation,  (Washington,  DC.:  GPO,  1997),  44. 

412  Ibid.,  44-45. 
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5.  Workmanship:  the  physical  evidence  of  the  crafts  of  a  particular  cul¬ 
ture  or  people  during  any  given  period  in  history  or  prehistory. 

6.  Feeling:  a  property’s  expression  of  the  aesthetic  or  historic  sense  of  a 
particular  time  period. 

7.  Association:  the  direct  link  between  an  important  historic  event  or 
person  and  a  historic  property. 

Rating  of  District  Contribution 

Each  building  determined  to  be  eligible  to  the  Fort  Riley  Historic  District 
in  the  1993  study  was  given  a  rating  of  1-5  to  denote  its  contributing  value 
to  the  district  of  which  it  is  a  part.  The  rating  system  conforms  to  HABS 
standards  which  are  provided  below.  413 

Category  1  is  the  highest  category;  includes  structures  of  ma¬ 
jor  importance  in  history,  architectural  history,  industrial  his¬ 
tory,  and  history  of  engineering.  For  these  structures,  restora¬ 
tion  (or  at  the  very  least,  a  special  historic  structure 
maintenance  plan)  is  recommended. 

Category  2  includes  structures  of  importance  or  structures  of 
major  importance  to  which  unsympathetic  modifications  re¬ 
sulting  in  some  loss  of  integrity  may  have  been  made. 

Category  3  embraces  structures  of  minor  importance,  but 
that  contribute  to  the  grouping  of  which  they  are  a  part,  or 
more  important  structures  to  which  unfortunate  modifications 
of  a  major  nature  have  been  made,  resulting  in  a  significant 
loss  of  integrity. 

Category  4  is  for  structures  of  little  or  no  historic  impor¬ 
tance. 

Category  5  is  for  intrusions. 


4!3john  Burns,  ed.,  Recording  Historic  Structures,  (Washington,  D.C.:  American  Institute  of 
Architects  Press,  1989),  40-41.  This  rating  system  is  no  longer  in  use. 
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These  category  definitions  are  purposely  general  so  that  they  can  be  tai¬ 
lored  to  the  historical,  architectural,  industrial,  or  engineering  values  es¬ 
tablished  for  a  particular  grouping  of  structures. 
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Appendix  B:  All  Buildings  and  Structures  at 
Fort  Riley  Inventoried  and  Evaluated  by  ERDC- 
CERL  as  of  September  2009 


Table  5.  Buildings  and  Structures  Determined  Eligible  to  the  NRHP. 


Bldg 

No. 

Year 

Built 

Original 

Use 

Significant 

Yes/No 

Theme 

Integrity 

Yes/No 

Eligible 

Yes/No 

NR 

Criteria 

1 

1888 

Cavalry  Post  CG  OQ 

Yes 

Cavalry  and  Artillery 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

1G 

1935 

Garage 

Yes 

1927-1940 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

2 

1889 

Cavalry  Post  OQ 

Yes 

Cavalry  and  Artillery 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

3 

1855 

Post  Chapel 

Yes 

Original  Post 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

4 

1903 

Cavalry  Post  OQ 

Yes 

Cavalry  and  Artillery 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

5 

1904 

Cavalry  Post  OQ 

Yes 

Cavalry  and  Artillery 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

6 

1897 

Post  Chapel 

Yes 

Cavalry  and  Artillery 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

7 

1887 

Cavalry  Post  OQ 

Yes 

Cavalry  and  Artillery 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

8 

1887 

Cavalry  Post  OQ 

Yes 

Cavalry  and  Artillery 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

9 

1890 

Cavalry  Post  OQ 

Yes 

Cavalry  and  Artillery 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

10 

1890 

Cavalry  Post  OQ 

Yes 

Cavalry  and  Artillery 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

11 

1887 

Cavalry  Post  OQ 

Yes 

Cavalry  and  Artillery 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

12 

1887 

Cavalry  Post  OQ 

Yes 

Cavalry  and  Artillery 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

13 

1894 

Cavalry  Post  OQ 

Yes 

Cavalry  and  Artillery 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

14 

1894 

Cavalry  Post  OQ 

Yes 

Cavalry  and  Artillery 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

15 

1889 

Cavalry  Post  OQ 

Yes 

Cavalry  and  Artillery 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

16 

1893 

Cavalry  Post  OQ 

Yes 

Cavalry  and  Artillery 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

17 

1889 

Cavalry  Post  OQ 

Yes 

Cavalry  and  Artillery 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

18 

1903 

Cavalry  Post  OQ 

Yes 

Cavalry  and  Artillery 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

19 

1890 

Cavalry  Post  OQ 

Yes 

Cavalry  and  Artillery 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

20 

1897 

Cavalry  Post  OQ 

Yes 

Cavalry  and  Artillery 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

21 

1858 

Calvary  Post  OQ 

Yes 

Original  Post/Custer 
Quarters 

Yes 

Yes 

A,B,C 

22 

1887 

Cavalry  Post  OQ 

Yes 

Cavalry  and  Artillery 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

23 

1886 

Cavalry  Post  OQ 

Yes 

Cavalry  and  Artillery 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

24 

1855 

Cavalry  Post  OQ 

Yes 

Original  Post 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

25 

1887 

Cavalry  Post  OQ 

Yes 

Cavalry  and  Artillery 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

26 

1889 

Cavalry  Post  OQ 

Yes 

Cavalry  and  Artillery 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

27 

1909 

Arnold  Hall/BOQ  Bks 

Yes 

Cavalry  and  Artillery 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

28 

1889 

Dispensary 

Yes 

Cavalry  and  Artillery 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

29 

1941 

Red  Cross  Bldg 

Yes 

WW  II  Build-Up 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

30 

1940 

Garage 

Yes 

1927-1940 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 
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Bldg 

Year 

Original 

Significant 

Theme 

Integrity 

Eligible 

NR 

No. 

Built 

Use 

Yes/No 

Yes/No 

Yes/No 

Criteria 

31 

1940 

Garage 

Yes 

1927-1940 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

40 

1934 

Student  Officers'  Apts 

Yes 

1927-1940 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

41 

1934 

Student  Officers'  Apts 

Yes 

1927-1940 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

45 

1904 

Carr  Hall/BOQ  Bks 

Yes 

Cavalry  and  Artillery 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

46 

1940 

Garage 

Yes 

1927-1940 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

47 

1940 

Garage 

Yes 

1927-1940 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

48 

1940 

Garage 

Yes 

1927-1940 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

70 

1934 

Field  OQ 

Yes 

1927-1940 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

72 

1934 

Field  OQ 

Yes 

1927-1940 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

74 

1934 

Field  OQ 

Yes 

1927-1940 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

76 

1934 

Field  OQ 

Yes 

1927-1940 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

78 

1934 

Field  OQ 

Yes 

1927-1940 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

80 

1934 

Field  OQ 

Yes 

1927-1940 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

82 

1934 

Field  OQ 

Yes 

1927-1940 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

85 

1909 

Arty  Post  OQ 

Yes 

Cavalry  and  Artillery 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

86 

1909 

OQ 

Yes 

Cavalry  and  Artillery 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

87 

1909 

Arty  Post  Field  OQ 

Yes 

Cavalry  and  Artillery 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

88 

1897 

Arty  Post  OQ 

Yes 

Cavalry  and  Artillery 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

89 

1903 

Arty  Post  OQ 

Yes 

Cavalry  and  Artillery 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

90 

1897 

Arty  Post  OQ 

Yes 

Cavalry  and  Artillery 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

91 

1893 

Arty  Post  OQ 

Yes 

Cavalry  and  Artillery 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

92 

1889 

Arty  Post  OQ 

Yes 

Cavalry  and  Artillery 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

93 

1889 

Arty  Post  OQ 

Yes 

Cavalry  and  Artillery 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

94 

1903 

Arty  Post  OQ 

Yes 

Cavalry  and  Artillery 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

95 

1903 

Arty  Post  OQ 

Yes 

Cavalry  and  Artillery 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

96 

1889 

Arty  Post  OQ 

Yes 

Cavalry  and  Artillery 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

97 

1903 

Arty  Post  OQ 

Yes 

Cavalry  and  Artillery 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

98 

1904 

Arty  Post  OQ 

Yes 

Cavalry  and  Artillery 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

99 

1907 

Arty  Post  Field  OQ 

Yes 

Cavalry  and  Artillery 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

100 

1887 

Arty  Post  OQ 

Yes 

Cavalry  and  Artillery 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

102 

1940 

Garage 

Yes 

1927-1940 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

106 

1934 

Student  Officers'  Apts 

Yes 

1927-1940 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

108 

1934 

Student  Officers'  Apts 

Yes 

1927-1940 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

110 

1910 

OQ 

Yes 

Cavalry  and  Artillery 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

112 

1940 

Garage  for  110  &  114 

Yes 

1927-1940 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

114 

1910 

OQ 

Yes 

Cavalry  and  Artillery 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

116 

1940 

Garage  for  118 

Yes 

1927-1940 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

118 

1934 

Student  Officers'  Apts 

Yes 

1927-1940 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

123 

1855 

Chaplain's  Qtrs 

Yes 

Original  Post 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

125 

1939 

Dbl  NCO  Qtrs 

Yes 

1927-1940 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 
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Bldg 

Year 

Original 

Significant 

Theme 

Integrity 

Eligible 

NR 

No. 

Built 

Use 

Yes/No 

Yes/No 

Yes/No 

Criteria 

126 

1939 

Dbl  NCO  Qtrs 

Yes 

1927-1940 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

127 

1939 

Garage  for  125 

Yes 

1927-1940 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

128 

1939 

Garage  for  126 

Yes 

1927-1940 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

129 

1939 

Dbl  NCO  Qtrs 

Yes 

1927-1940 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

130 

1939 

Dbl  NCO  Qtrs 

Yes 

1927-1940 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

131 

1939 

Garage  for  129 

Yes 

1927-1940 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

132 

1939 

Garage  for  130 

Yes 

1927-1940 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

133 

1939 

Dbl  NCO  Qtrs 

Yes 

1927-1940 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

134 

1939 

Dbl  NCO  Qtrs 

Yes 

1927-1940 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

135 

1939 

Garage  for  133 

Yes 

1927-1940 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

136 

1939 

Garage  for  134 

Yes 

1927-1940 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

137 

1939 

Dbl  NCO  Qtrs 

Yes 

1927-1940 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

138 

1939 

Dbl  NCO  Qtrs 

Yes 

1927-1940 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

139 

1939 

Garage  for  137 

Yes 

1927-1940 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

140 

1939 

Garage  for  138 

Yes 

1927-1940 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

141 

1939 

Dbl  NCO  Qtrs 

Yes 

1927-1940 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

142 

1939 

Dbl  NCO  Qtrs 

Yes 

1927-1940 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

143 

1939 

Garage  for  141 

Yes 

1927-1940 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

144 

1939 

Garage  for  142 

Yes 

1927-1940 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

150 

1910 

Civilians  Qtrs 

Yes 

Cavalry  and  Artillery 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

152 

1903 

NCO  Qtrs 

Yes 

Cavalry  and  Artillery 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

153 

1938 

Dbl  NCO  Qtrs 

Yes 

1927-1940 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

154 

1940 

Garage 

Yes 

1927-1940 

Yes 

Yes 

C 

155 

1903 

NCO  Qtrs 

Yes 

Cavalry  and  Artillery 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

156 

1905 

NCO  Qtrs 

Yes 

Cavalry  and  Artillery 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

157 

1931 

Dbl  NCO  Qtrs 

Yes 

1927-1940 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

158 

1940 

Garage 

Yes 

1927-1940 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

159 

1931 

Dbl  NCO  Qtrs 

Yes 

1927-1940 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

160 

1931 

Dbl  NCO  Qtrs 

Yes 

1927-1940 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

161 

1931 

Dbl  NCO  Qtrs 

Yes 

1927-1940 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

162 

1931 

Dbl  NCO  Qtrs 

Yes 

1927-1940 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

163 

1940 

Garage 

Yes 

1927-1940 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

164 

1931 

Dbl  NCO  Qtrs 

Yes 

1927-1940 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

165 

1889 

NCO  Qtrs 

Yes 

Cavalry  and  Artillery 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

166 

1889 

NCO  Qtrs 

Yes 

Cavalry  and  Artillery 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

167 

1889 

NCO  Qtrs 

Yes 

Cavalry  and  Artillery 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

170 

1888 

Sutler’s  Store/Waters  Hall 

Yes 

Cavalry  and  Artillery 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

200 

1940 

Patton  Hall/ Academic  Bldg 

Yes 

1927-1940 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

202 

1889 

Drill  Hall 

Yes 

Cavalry  and  Artillery 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

203 

1889 

Post  Guard  House 

Yes 

Cavalry  and  Artillery 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 
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Bldg 

No. 

Year 

Built 

Original 

Use 

Significant 

Yes/No 

Theme 

Integrity 

Yes/No 

Eligible 

Yes/No 

NR 

Criteria 

205 

1855 

Post  Hosp/Cav  Admin  Bldg 

Yes 

Original  Post 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

206 

1933 

Post  Theater 

Yes 

1927-1940 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

207 

1905 

Regimental  HQ 

Yes 

Cavalry  and  Artillery 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

208 

1903 

Cavalry  Post  Bks 

Yes 

Cavalry  and  Artillery 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

210 

1889 

Cavalry  Post  Bks 

Yes 

Cavalry  and  Artillery 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

211 

1889 

1946 

Cavalry  Post  Bks 

Yes 

Cavalry  and  Artillery 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

212 

1903 

Cavalry  Post  Bks 

Yes 

Cavalry  and  Artillery 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

213 

1889 

Latrine/Motor  School 

Yes 

Cavalry  and  Artillery 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

214 

1903 

Cavalry  Post  Bks 

Yes 

Cavalry  and  Artillery 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

215 

1886 

Cavalry  Post  Bks 

Yes 

Cavalry  and  Artillery 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

216 

1905 

Guard  House 

Yes 

Cavalry  and  Artillery 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

217 

1887 

Cavalry  Post  Bks 

Yes 

Cavalry  and  Artillery 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

219 

1887 

Cavalry  Post  Bks 

Yes 

Cavalry  and  Artillery 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

221 

1886 

Cavalry  Post  Bks 

Yes 

Cavalry  and  Artillery 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

222 

1907 

School  Stable/Bks 

Yes 

Cavalry  and  Artillery 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

223 

1889 

McGill  Hall/Cav  Post  Bks 

Yes 

Cavalry  and  Artillery 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

224 

1915 

School  Stable/Bks 

Yes 

Cavalry  and  Artillery 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

225 

1889 

Cavalry  Post  Latrine 

Yes 

Cavalry  and  Artillery 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

226 

1905 

Vet  Hospital 

Yes 

Cavalry  and  Artillery 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

227 

1908 

Cooks/Bakers  Bks 

Yes 

Cavalry  and  Artillery 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

228 

1908 

Veterinary  Laboratory 

Yes 

Cavalry  and  Artillery 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

229 

1908 

Drill  Hall 

Yes 

Cavalry  and  Artillery 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

236 

1889 

Street  Car  Station 

Yes 

Cavalry  and  Artillery 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

240 

1904 

Farriers  Shop 

Yes 

Cavalry  and  Artillery 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

241 

1904 

Cavalry  Stable  Guard 

House 

Yes 

Cavalry  and  Artillery 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

246 

1916 

Blacksmith  Shop 

Yes 

Cavalry  and  Artillery 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

247 

1905 

Cavalry  Stable 

Yes 

Cavalry  and  Artillery 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

248 

1938 

Garage 

Yes 

1927-1940 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

251 

1889 

Cavalry  Stable 

Yes 

Cavalry  and  Artillery 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

252 

1905 

Blacksmith  Shop 

Yes 

Cavalry  and  Artillery 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

253 

1903 

Cavalry  Stable 

Yes 

Cavalry  and  Artillery 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

255 

1903 

Cavalry  Stable 

Yes 

Cavalry  and  Artillery 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

257 

1904 

Cavalry  Stable 

Yes 

Cavalry  and  Artillery 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

259 

1904 

Cavalry  Stable  Guard 

House 

Yes 

Cavalry  and  Artillery 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

261 

1904 

Cavalry  Stable 

Yes 

Cavalry  and  Artillery 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

263 

1904 

Cavalry  Stable 

Yes 

Cavalry  and  Artillery 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

265 

1904 

Cavalry  Stable  Guard 

House 

Yes 

Cavalry  and  Artillery 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 
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Original 
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Significant 
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Yes/No 

Eligible 

Yes/No 
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267 

1904 

Cavalry  Stable 

Yes 

Cavalry  and  Artillery 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

269 

1889 

Cavalry  Stable 

Yes 

Cavalry  and  Artillery 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

271 

1897 

Cavalry  Stable  Guard 

House 

Yes 

Cavalry  and  Artillery 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

273 

1889 

Cavalry  Stable 

Yes 

Cavalry  and  Artillery 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

275 

1897 

Cavalry  Stable  Guard 

House 

Yes 

Cavalry  and  Artillery 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

277 

1889 

Cavalry  Stable 

Yes 

Cavalry  and  Artillery 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

279 

1897 

Cavalry  Stable  Guard 

House 

Yes 

Cavalry  and  Artillery 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

281 

1912 

Cavalry  Stable 

Yes 

Cavalry  and  Artillery 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

283 

1897 

Cavalry  Stable  Guard 

House 

Yes 

Cavalry  and  Artillery 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

289 

1905 

Field/Staff/Band  Stable 

Yes 

Cavalry  and  Artillery 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

300 

1890 

Granary 

Yes 

Cavalry  and  Artillery 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

301 

1892 

QM/Commissary  Store 

Yes 

Cavalry  and  Artillery 

Yes,  but  at 
risk 

Yes 

A,  C 

302 

1908 

QM  Storehouse 

Yes 

Cavalry  and  Artillery 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

303 

1905 

Subsistence  Storehouse 

Yes 

Cavalry  and  Artillery 

Yes,  but  at 
risk 

Yes 

A,  C 

304 

1890 

Coal  Shed 

Yes 

Cavalry  and  Artillery 

Yes,  but  at 
risk 

Yes 

A,  C 

305 

1889 

Heating  Plant 

Yes 

Cavalry  and  Artillery 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

306 

1889 

Engineer’s  Qtrs 

Yes 

Cavalry  and  Artillery 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

307 

1900 

Ordnance  Storehouse 

Yes 

Cavalry  and  Artillery 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

308 

1904 

Ordnance  Storehouse 

Yes 

Cavalry  and  Artillery 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

309 

1906 

Vegetable  Store 

Yes 

Cavalry  and  Artillery 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

310 

1902 

Bakery 

Yes 

Cavalry  and  Artillery 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

315 

1935 

Warehouse 

Yes 

WPA  Camp 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

317 

1935 

Warehouse 

Yes 

WPA  Camp 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

319 

1936 

Instruction  Bldg 

Yes 

WPA  Camp 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

330 

1936 

Teamsters'  Qtrs 

Yes 

Cavalry  and  Artillery 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

332 

1897 

QM  Stable 

Yes 

Cavalry  and  Artillery 

Yes,  but  at 
risk 

Yes 

A,  C 

335 

1897 

Wagonmaster's  Office 

Yes 

Cavalry  and  Artillery 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

337 

1897 

Teamsters'  Mess/Shop 

Yes 

Cavalry  and  Artillery 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

350 

1908 

Granary 

Yes 

Cavalry  and  Artillery 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

352 

1909 

QM  Stable 

Yes 

Cavalry  and  Artillery 

Yes,  but  at 
risk 

Yes 

A,  C 

360 

1889 

Arty  Post  Stable 

Yes 

Cavalry  and  Artillery 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

362 

1889 

Arty  Post  Stable 

Yes 

Cavalry  and  Artillery 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

363 

1909 

Arty  Gun  Shed 

Yes 

Cavalry  and  Artillery 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 
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364 

1889 

Arty  Gun  Guard 

Yes 

Cavalry  and  Artillery 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

366 

1889 

Arty  Post  Guard 

Yes 

Cavalry  and  Artillery 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

367 

1903 

Arty  Gun  Shed 

Yes 

Cavalry  and  Artillery 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

368 

1889 

Arty  Post  Stable 

Yes 

Cavalry  and  Artillery 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

370 

1904 

Arty  Work  Shop 

Yes 

Cavalry  and  Artillery 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

372 

1889 

Arty  Post  Stable 

Yes 

Cavalry  and  Artillery 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

374 

1904 

Arty  Work  Shop 

Yes 

Cavalry  and  Artillery 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

375 

1903 

Arty  Gun  Shed 

Yes 

Cavalry  and  Artillery 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

376 

1901 

Arty  Post  Stable 

Yes 

Cavalry  and  Artillery 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

378 

1904 

Arty  Work  Shop 

Yes 

Cavalry  and  Artillery 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

380 

1903 

Arty  Post  Stable 

Yes 

Cavalry  and  Artillery 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

384 

1904 

Arty  Work  Shop 

Yes 

Cavalry  and  Artillery 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

385 

1904 

Arty  Gun  Shed 

Yes 

Cavalry  and  Artillery 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

386 

1908/ 

1954 

Arty  Post  Stable 

Yes 

Cavalry  and  Artillery 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

387 

1907 

Arty  Gun  Shed 

Yes 

Cavalry  and  Artillery 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

388 

1907 

Arty  Work  Shop 

Yes 

Cavalry  and  Artillery 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

400 

1907 

Bachelor  OQ 

Yes 

Cavalry  and  Artillery 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

401 

1940 

Garage  (1943  addition) 

Yes 

1927-1940 

Yes 

Yes 

C 

402 

1903 

Gillis  Hall/Arty  Post  Bks 

Yes 

Cavalry  and  Artillery 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

403 

1889 

Arty  Post  Admin  Bldg 

Yes 

Cavalry  and  Artillery 

Yes,  but  at 
risk 

Yes 

A,  C 

404 

1902 

Fremont  Hall/Arty  Post  Bks 

Yes 

Cavalry  and  Artillery 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

405 

1910 

Gym/Arty  Post  Exchange 

Yes 

Cavalry  and  Artillery 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

406 

1909 

Arty  Bank  Bks 

Yes 

Cavalry  and  Artillery 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

407 

1907 

Arty  Post  Bks 

Yes 

Cavalry  and  Artillery 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

408 

1909 

Arty  Guard  House 

Yes 

Cavalry  and  Artillery 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

409 

1889 

Gillis  Hall/Arty  Post  Bks 

Yes 

Cavalry  and  Artillery 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

410 

1897 

Rose  Hall/Arty  Post  Bks 

Yes 

Cavalry  and  Artillery 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

411 

1889 

Waybur  Hall/Arty  Post  Bks 

Yes 

Cavalry  and  Artillery 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

415 

1930 

Double  NCO  Q 

Yes 

1927-1940 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

416 

1930 

Double  NCO  Q 

Yes 

1927-1940 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

417 

1930 

Double  NCO  Q 

Yes 

1927-1940 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

418 

1930 

Double  NCO  Q 

Yes 

1927-1940 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

419 

1930 

Double  NCO  Q 

Yes 

1927-1940 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

420 

1930 

Double  NCO  Q 

Yes 

1927-1940 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

422 

1930 

Double  NCO  Q 

Yes 

1927-1940 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

423 

1930 

Double  NCO  Q 

Yes 

1927-1940 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

424 

1930 

Double  NCO  Q 

Yes 

1927-1940 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

425 

1909 

NCO  Qtrs 

Yes 

Cavalry  and  Artillery 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 
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Bldg 

No. 

Year 

Built 

Original 

Use 

Significant 

Yes/No 

Theme 

Integrity 

Yes/No 

Eligible 

Yes/No 

NR 

Criteria 

426 

1909 

NCO  Qtrs 

Yes 

Cavalry  and  Artillery 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

430 

1932 

Fire  Station 

Yes 

1927-1940 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

431 

1940 

Garage 

Yes 

1927-1940 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

432 

1934 

Student  Officers'  Apts 

Yes 

1927-1940 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

433 

1934 

Student  Officers'  Apts 

Yes 

1927-1940 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

434 

1940 

Garage 

Yes 

1927-1940 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

435 

1930 

Student  Officers'  Apts 

Yes 

1927-1940 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

436 

1930 

Student  Officers'  Apts 

Yes 

1927-1940 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

437 

1930 

Student  Officers'  Apts 

Yes 

1927-1940 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

438 

1928 

Student  Officers'  Apts 

Yes 

1927-1940 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

439 

1928 

Student  Officers'  Apts 

Yes 

1927-1940 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

440 

1928 

Student  Officers'  Apts 

Yes 

1927-1940 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

441 

1928 

Student  Officers'  Apts 

Yes 

1927-1940 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

442 

1940 

Garage 

Yes 

1927-1940 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

443 

1940 

Garage 

Yes 

1927-1940 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

444 

1928 

Student  Officers'  Apts 

Yes 

1927-1940 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

500 

1889 

Hospital/Post  HQ 
(additions) 

Yes 

Cavalry  and  Artillery 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

505 

1909 

Hospital  NCO  Qtrs 

Yes 

Cavalry  and  Artillery 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

507 

1891 

Hospital  Steward  Qtrs 

Yes 

Cavalry  and  Artillery 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

509 

1910 

Isolation  Hospital 

Yes 

Cavalry  and  Artillery 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

510 

1931 

Nurses'  Qtrs/G rimes  Hall 

Yes 

1927-1940 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

520 

1939 

Dbl  NCO  Q 

Yes 

1927-1940 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

521 

1940 

Garage 

Yes 

1927-1940 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

523 

1939 

Dbl  NCO  Q 

Yes 

1927-1940 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

524 

1925 

Civ  Fire  Chiefs  Qtrs 

Yes 

1927-1940 

Bungalow 

Yes 

Yes 

C 

525 

1930 

Dbl  NCO  Q 

Yes 

1927-1940 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

527 

1940 

Garage 

Yes 

1927-1940 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

529 

1931 

Dbl  NCO  Q 

Yes 

1927-1940 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

531 

1931 

Dbl  NCO  Q 

Yes 

1927-1940 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

533 

1940 

Garage 

Yes 

1927-1940 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

535 

1939 

Dbl  NCO  Q 

Yes 

1927-1940 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

550 

1891 

Magazine 

Yes 

Cavalry  and  Artillery 

Yes 

Yes 

A,B,C 

720 

1960 

Flight  Simulator 

Yes 

Army  Aviation 

Yes 

Yes 

A 

723 

1959 

Hangar 

Yes 

Army  Aviation 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

725 

1960 

Operations  Building 

Yes 

Army  Aviation 

Yes 

Yes 

A 

741 

1932 

Marshall  Field  Hangar 

Yes 

1927-1940 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

743 

1941 

AF  Ops  Bldg 

Yes 

WW  II  Build-Up 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

748 

1907 

Polo  Bungalow 

Yes 

Cavalry  and  Artillery 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 
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Bldg 

No. 

Year 

Built 

Original 

Use 

Significant 

Yes/No 

Theme 

Integrity 

Yes/No 

Eligible 

Yes/No 

NR 

Criteria 

751 

1941 

Vehicle  Storage  Shed 

Yes 

WWII  Build-Up 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

755 

1934 

NCOQ 

Yes 

1927-1940 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

757 

1934 

NCOQ 

Yes 

1927-1940 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

759 

1934 

NCOQ 

Yes 

1927-1940 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

760 

1934 

Barracks 

Yes 

1927-1940 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

761 

1934 

NCOQ 

Yes 

1927-1940 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

763 

1934 

NCO  Garages 

Yes 

1927-1940 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

765 

1934 

NCOQ 

Yes 

1927-1940 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

767 

1934 

NCOQ 

Yes 

1927-1940 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

780 

1934 

CO  OQ 

Yes 

1927-1940 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

782 

1934 

CO  OQ 

Yes 

1927-1940 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

784 

1934 

CO  OQ 

Yes 

1927-1940 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

786 

1934 

CO  OQ 

Yes 

1927-1940 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

788 

1934 

CO  OQ 

Yes 

1927-1940 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

1020 

1911 

Quarters  for  Packers, 
Muleskinners,  and  Farriers 

Yes 

Cavalry  and  Artillery 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

1022 

1914 

Blacksmith  Shop 

Yes 

Cavalry  and  Artillery 

Yes 

Yes 

A,  C 

*  Denotes  reconstruction 


Table  6.  Buildings  and  Structures  Determined  Not  Eligible  to  the  NRHP. 


Bldg 

No. 

Year  Built 

Original  Use 

Significant 

Yes/No 

Theme 

Integrity 

Yes/No 

180 

1914 

Dry  Cleaning 

No 

181 

1930 

Dry  Cleaning  Plant 

No 

182 

1940 

Flammable  Storage 

No 

184 

1941 

Laundry  Boiler  Flouse 

No 

198 

1956 

Water  Pump  Flouse 

No 

209 

1936 

Inflammable  Materials 

Storehouse 

No 

312 

1930 

Open  Warehouse 

No 

314 

1957 

Flay  Shed 

No 

316 

1929 

Storehouse 

No 

333 

1948 

Motor  Dispatch/Engineer 
Administration 

No 

334 

1897 

QM  Garage 

No 

336 

1897 

Ambulance  Shed 

No 

338 

1904 

Wagon/Lumber  Shed 

No 

354 

1917 

Gas  Station 

No 

390 

1944 

Sewage  Treatment  Plant 

No 

392 

1944 

Sewage  Treatment  Plant 

No 

447 

1955 

Officers'  Club  Swimming  Pool 

No 
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Bldg 

No. 

Year  Built 

Original  Use 

Significant 

Yes/No 

Theme 

Integrity 

Yes/No 

448 

1949 

Officers'  Club  Swimming  Pool 

No 

449 

1949 

Officers1  Club  Swimming  Pool 
Filter  House 

No 

502 

1959 

Information  Booth  (MP) 

No 

550 

1891 

General  Storehouse 

No 

600 

1957 

Hospital 

Yes 

Army  Medicine 

No 

615 

1957 

Boiler  House,  Hospital 

Yes 

Army  Medicine 

No 

630 

1917 

Officers  Family  Housing 

No 

632 

1931 

Operations  General  Purpose 

No 

633 

1931 

Warehouse/Shop 

No 

634 

1929 

Term  Equipment  Bldg 

No 

721 

1957 

Waste  Treatment  Plant 

No 

727 

1957 

Hangar 

Yes 

Army  Aviation 

No 

745 

1958 

Generator  House 

No 

747 

1960 

Generator  House 

No 

754 

1941 

Storehouse 

No 

928 

1941 

Small  Arms  Pyro  Magazine 

No 

930 

1941 

High  Explosives  Magazine 

No 

931 

1941 

Small  Arms  Pyro  Magazine 

No 

932 

1941 

Small  Arms  Pyro  Magazine 

No 

933 

1941 

Small  Arms  Pyro  Magazine 

No 

934 

1941 

High  Explosives  Magazine 

No 

935 

1941 

Small  Arms  Pyro  Magazine 

No 

936 

1941 

Small  Arms  Pyro  Magazine 

No 

937 

1941 

Small  Arms  Pyro  Magazine 

No 

938 

1929 

Small  Arms  Pyro  Magazine 

No 

939 

1930 

Small  Arms  Pyro  Magazine 

No 

940 

1941 

Small  Arms  Pyro  Magazine 

No 

941 

1927 

Small  Arms  Pyro  Magazine 

No 

1671 

1941 

Maintenance  Shed 

No 

1781 

1960 

Latrine 

No 

1955 

1955 

Radioactive  Materials  Storage 

No 

1980 

1949 

Field  House  /Physical  Fitness 
Center 

No 

2101 

1952 

Telephone  Exchange 

No 

2269 

1929 

Open  Warehouse 

No 

2351 

1960 

Motor  Repair  Shop 

No 

2592 

1941 

Sewage  Treatment  Plant 

No 

2598 

1941 

Water  Well  with  Pump  Station 

No 

2599 

1941 

Water  Well  with  Pump  Station 

No 
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Bldg 

No. 

Year  Built 

Original  Use 

Significant 

Yes/No 

Theme 

Integrity 

Yes/No 

2657 

1960 

Target  House 

No 

3200 

1958 

Well  House  #7 

No 

3201 

1958 

Well  House  #6 

No 

3202 

1937 

Water  Well  with  Pump  Station 

No 

3203 

1952 

Water  Well  with  Pumpstation 

No 

3204 

1943 

Water  Well  with  Pump  Station 

No 

3205 

1929 

Water  Well  with  Pumpstation 

No 

3208 

1929 

FE  Storehouse/Water  Control 
House 

No 

4320 

1957 

Gas  Pressure  Reducing 

Station 

No 

4604 

1959 

Gas  Pressure  Reducing 

Station 

No 

5200 

1960 

Elevated  Water  Tank 

No 

5201 

1957 

Water  Booster  Station 

No 

6420 

1960 

Telephone  Exchange 

No 

6620 

1963 

Noncommissioned  Officers 
Open  Mess/  Community 

Center 

No 

6641 

1956 

Gas  Pressure  Reducing 

Station 

No 

7024 

1960 

Physical  Fitness  Center 

No 

7086 

1959 

Chapel 

No 

7165 

1957 

Dispatch  Office 

Yes 

Operation  Gyroscope 

No 

7168 

1957 

Oil  House 

Yes 

Operation  Gyroscope 

No 

7173 

1957 

Motor  Repair  Shop 

Yes 

Operation  Gyroscope 

No 

7174 

1957 

Motor  Repair  Shop 

Yes 

Operation  Gyroscope 

No 

7175 

1957 

Motor  Repair  Shop 

Yes 

Operation  Gyroscope 

No 

7176 

1957 

Motor  Repair  Shop 

Yes 

Operation  Gyroscope 

No 

7243 

1960 

Administration  &  Storage 

Yes 

Operation  Gyroscope 

No 

7264 

1958 

Service  Club  #9 

No 

7285 

1960 

Theater 

No 

7465 

1963 

Bath  House 

No 

7466 

1963 

Swimming  Pool 

No 

7467 

1963 

Swimming  Pool  Pump  House 

No 

7515 

1956 

Elevated  Water  Tank 

No 

7710 

1960 

Target  House 

No 

8132 

1956 

FE  Storehouse 

No 

8133 

1956 

Chlorinator  Building/FE 
Storehouse 

No 

9008 

1948 

Field  Range  Latrine 

No 

9081 

1955 

unknown 

No 
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Bldg 

No. 

Year  Built 

Original  Use 

Significant 

Yes/No 

Theme 

Integrity 

Yes/No 

9158 

1961 

Storage  &  Maintenance 
Building  (Trainfire) 

No 

9165 

1960 

Target  House 

No 

9166 

1960 

Latrine 

No 

9185 

1960 

Target  House 

No 

9186 

1960 

Latrine 

No 

9389 

1951 

Observation  Tower 

Yes 

Combat  Training  and 

Army  Schools 

No 
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Appendix  C:  Integrity  Review  for  Properties 
Declared  Eligible  in  1993 

This  appendix  presents  tables  that  show  results  for  the  2008  reassessment 
of  integrity  for  the  Fort  Riley  thematic  groups  that  make  up  the  historic 
districts  originally  identified  in  1993. 


Table  7.  Reassessment  of  integrity:  Original  Post  Thematic  Group. 


Bldg 

Year 

Original 

NR 

Re-roofed 

Window 

Door 

Other 

Integrity 

No. 

Built 

Use 

Criteria 

Mods 

Mods 

Mods,  Adds 

3 

1855 

Post  Chapel 

A,  C 

X 

X 

X 

X 

yes 

21 

1858 

Cavalry  Post  OQ 

A,  B,  C 

X 

X 

X 

X 

yes* 

24 

1855 

Cavalry  PostOQ 

A,  C 

X 

X 

X 

X 

yes 

123 

1855 

Chaplain's  Qtrs 

A,  C 

X 

X 

X 

X 

yes 

205 

1855 

Post  Hosp/Cav  Admin  Bldg 

A,  C 

X 

X 

X 

X 

yes 

Table  8.  Reassessment  of  integrity:  Cavalry  and  Artillery  Thematic  Group. 


Bldg 

No. 

Year 

Built 

Original  Use 

NR 

Criteria 

Re-roofed 

Window 

Mods 

Door 

Mods 

Other 

Mods,  Adds 

Integrity 

1 

1888 

Cavalry  PostCG  OQ 

A,  C 

X 

X 

X 

X 

yes 

2 

1889 

Cavalry  PostOQ 

A,  C 

X 

X 

X 

X 

yes 

4 

1903 

Cavalry  Post  OQ 

A,  C 

X 

X 

X 

X 

yes 

5 

1904 

Cavalry  PostOQ 

A,  C 

X 

X 

X 

X 

yes 

6 

1897 

Post  Chapel 

A,  C 

X 

X 

X 

X 

yes 

7 

1887 

Cavalry  PostOQ 

A,  C 

X 

X 

X 

X 

yes 

8 

1887 

Cavalry  PostOQ 

A,  C 

X 

X 

X 

X 

yes 

9 

1890 

Cavalry  PostOQ 

A,  C 

X 

X 

X 

X 

yes 

10 

1890 

Cavalry  PostOQ 

A,  C 

X 

X 

X 

X 

yes 

11 

1887 

Cavalry  PostOQ 

A,  C 

X 

X 

X 

X 

yes 

12 

1887 

Cavalry  Post  OQ 

A,  C 

X 

X 

X 

X 

yes 

13 

1894 

Cavalry  PostOQ 

A,  C 

X 

X 

X 

X 

yes 

14 

1894 

Cavalry  PostOQ 

A,  C 

X 

X 

X 

X 

yes 

15 

1889 

Cavalry  PostOQ 

A,  C 

X 

X 

X 

X 

yes 

16 

1893 

Cavalry  PostOQ 

A,  C 

X 

X 

X 

X 

yes 

17 

1889 

Cavalry  PostOQ 

A,  C 

X 

X 

X 

X 

yes 

18 

1903 

Cavalry  Post  OQ 

A,  C 

X 

X 

X 

X 

yes 

19 

1890 

Cavalry  PostOQ 

A,  C 

X 

X 

X 

X 

yes 
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Bldg 

No. 

Year 

Built 

Original  Use 

NR 

Criteria 

20 

1897 

Cavalry  Post  OQ 

A,  C 

22 

1887 

Cavalry  Post  OQ 

A,  C 

23 

1886 

Cavalry  PostOQ 

A,  C 

25 

1887 

Cavalry  Post  OQ 

A,  C 

26 

1889 

Cavalry  Post  OQ 

A,  C 

27 

1909 

Arnold  Hall/BOQ  Bks 

A,  C 

28 

1889 

Dispensary 

A,  C 

45 

1904 

Carr  Hall/BOQ  Bks 

A,  C 

85 

1909 

Arty  Post  OQ 

A,  C 

86 

1909 

OQ 

A,  C 

87 

1909 

Arty  Post  Field  OQ 

A,  C 

88 

1897 

Arty  Post  OQ 

A,  C 

89 

1903 

Arty  Post  OQ 

A,  C 

90 

1897 

Arty  Post  OQ 

A,  C 

91 

1893 

Arty  Post  OQ 

A,  C 

92 

1889 

Arty  Post  OQ 

A,  C 

93 

1889 

Arty  Post  OQ 

A,  C 

94 

1903 

Arty  Post  OQ 

A,  C 

95 

1903 

Arty  Post  OQ 

A,  C 

96 

1889 

Arty  Post  OQ 

A,  C 

97 

1903 

Arty  Post  OQ 

A,  C 

98 

1904 

Arty  Post  OQ 

A,  C 

99 

1907 

Arty  Post  Field  OQ 

A,  C 

100 

1887 

Arty  Post  OQ 

A,  C 

110 

1910 

OQ 

A,  C 

114 

1910 

OQ 

A,  C 

150 

1910 

Civilians  Qtrs 

A,  C 

152 

1903 

NCO  Qtrs 

A,  C 

155 

1903 

NCO  Qtrs 

A,  C 

156 

1905 

NCO  Qtrs 

A,  C 

165 

1889 

NCO  Qtrs 

A,  C 

166 

1889 

NCO  Qtrs 

A,  C 

167 

1889 

NCO  Qtrs 

A,  C 

170 

1888 

Sutler’s  Store/Waters  Hall 

A,  C 

202 

1889 

Drill  Hall 

A,  C 

203 

1889 

Post  Guard  House 

A,  C 

207 

1905 

Regimental  HQ 

A,  C 

208 

1903 

Cavalry  Post  Bks 

A,  C 

210 

1889 

Cavalry  Post  Bks 

A,  C 

Re-roofed 


Window 

Mods 


Other 

Mods,  Adds 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 
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Bldg 

No. 

Year 

Built 

Original  Use 

NR 

Criteria 

Re-roofed 

Window 

Mods 

Door 

Mods 

Other 

Mods,  Adds 

Integrity 

211 

1889/1 

946 

Cavalry  Post  Bks 

A,C 

X 

X 

unknown 

— 

yes,  but  at 
risk 

212 

1903 

Cavalry  Post  Bks 

A,  C 

X 

X 

X 

X 

yes 

213 

1889 

Latrine/Motor  School 

A,  C 

X 

X 

X 

- 

yes 

214 

1903 

Cavalry  Post  Bks 

A,  C 

X 

X 

X 

X 

yes 

215 

1886 

Cavalry  Post  Bks 

A,  C 

X 

X 

X 

X 

yes 

216 

1905 

Guard  House 

A,  C 

X 

X 

X 

X 

yes 

217 

1887 

Cavalry  Post  Bks 

A,  C 

X 

X 

X 

X 

yes 

219 

1887 

Cavalry  Post  Bks 

A,  C 

X 

X 

X 

X 

yes 

221 

1886 

Cavalry  Post  Bks 

A,  C 

X 

X 

X 

X 

yes 

222 

1907 

School  Stable/Bks 

A,  C 

X 

X 

X 

X 

yes 

223 

1889 

McGill  Hall/Cavalry  Post 

Bks 

A,  C 

X 

X 

X 

X 

yes 

224 

1915 

School  Stable/Bks 

A,  C 

X 

X 

X 

X 

yes 

225 

1889 

Cavalry  Post  Latrine 

A,  C 

X 

- 

X 

X 

yes 

226 

1905 

Vet  Hospital 

A,  C 

X 

X 

X 

X 

yes 

227 

1908 

Cooks/ Bakers  Bks 

A,  C 

X 

X 

X 

X 

yes 

228 

1908 

Veterinary  Laboratory 

A,  C 

X 

X 

X 

X 

yes 

229 

1908 

Drill  Hall 

A,  C 

X 

X 

X 

X 

yes 

236 

1889 

Street  Car  Station 

A,  C 

X 

- 

- 

- 

yes 

240 

1904 

Farriers  Shop 

A,  C 

X 

X 

X 

X 

yes 

241 

1904 

Cavalry  Stable  Guard 

House 

A,  C 

X 

X 

X 

— 

yes 

246 

1916 

Blacksmith  Shop 

A,  C 

X 

X 

- 

X 

yes 

247 

1905 

Cavalry  Stable 

A,  C 

X 

X 

X 

X 

yes 

251 

1889 

Cavalry  Stable 

A,  C 

X 

X 

X 

X 

yes 

252 

1905 

Blacksmith/Carpentry 

Shop 

A,  C 

X 

X 

X 

— 

yes 

253 

1903 

Cavalry  Stable 

A,  C 

X 

X 

X 

X 

yes 

255 

1903 

Cavalry  Stable 

A,  C 

X 

X 

X 

- 

yes 

257 

1904 

Cavalry  Stable 

A,  C 

X 

X 

X 

X 

yes 

259 

1904 

Cavalry  Stable  Guard 

House 

A,  C 

X 

X 

X 

— 

yes 

261 

1904 

Cavalry  Stable 

A,  C 

X 

X 

X 

X 

yes 

263 

1904 

Cavalry  Stable 

A,  C 

X 

X 

X 

X 

yes 

265 

1904 

Cavalry  Stable  Guard 

House 

A,  C 

X 

— 

X 

— 

yes 

267 

1904 

Cavalry  Stable 

A,  C 

X 

X 

X 

X 

yes 

269 

1889 

Cavalry  Stable 

A,  C 

X 

X 

X 

X 

yes 

271 

1897 

Cavalry  Stable  Guard 

House 

A,  C 

X 

— 

X 

— 

yes 

273 

1889 

Cavalry  Stable 

A,  C 

X 

X 

X 

- 

yes 
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Bldg 

No. 

Year 

Built 

Original  Use 

NR 

Criteria 

Re-roofed 

Window 

Mods 

Door 

Mods 

Other 

Mods,  Adds 

Integrity 

275 

1897 

Cavalry  Stable  Guard 

House 

A,  C 

X 

X 

X 

X 

yes 

277 

1889 

Cavalry  Stable 

A,  C 

X 

X 

X 

- 

yes 

279 

1897 

Cavalry  Stable  Guard 

House 

A,  C 

X 

X 

X 

— 

yes 

281 

1912 

Cavalry  Stable 

A,  C 

X 

X 

X 

X 

yes 

283 

1897 

Cavalry  Stable  Guard 

House 

A,  C 

X 

— 

X 

X 

yes 

289 

1905 

Field/Staff/Band  Stable 

A,  C 

X 

X 

X 

X 

yes 

300 

1890 

Granary 

A,  C 

X 

- 

X 

X 

yes 

301 

1892 

QM/Commissary  Store 

A,  C 

X 

X 

X 

X 

yes,  but  at 
risk 

302 

1908 

QM  Storehouse 

A,  C 

X 

X 

X 

X 

yes 

303 

1905 

Subsistence  Storehouse 

A,  C 

X 

X 

X 

X 

yes,  but  at 
risk 

304 

1890 

Coal  Shed 

A,  C 

X 

X 

X 

X 

yes,  but  at 
risk 

305 

1889 

Heating  Plant 

A,  C 

X 

X 

X 

X 

yes 

306 

1889 

Engineer’s  Qtrs 

A,  C 

X 

- 

- 

X 

yes 

307 

1900 

Ordnance  Storehouse 

A,  C 

X 

- 

X 

X 

yes 

308 

1904 

Ordnance  Storehouse 

A,  C 

X 

- 

X 

X 

yes 

309 

1906 

Vegetable  Store 

A,  C 

X 

- 

- 

X 

yes 

310 

1902 

Bakery 

A,  C 

X 

- 

X 

X 

yes 

330 

1936 

Teamsters'  Qtrs 

A,  C 

X 

- 

- 

X 

yes 

332 

1897 

QM  Stable 

A,  C 

X 

— 

X 

X 

yes,  but  at 
risk 

335 

1897 

Wagonmaster's  Office 

A,  C 

X 

- 

- 

X 

yes 

337 

1897 

Teamsters1  Mess/Shop 

A,  C 

X 

X 

X 

X 

yes 

350 

1908 

Granary 

A,  C 

X 

- 

X 

X 

yes 

352 

1909 

QM  Stable 

A,  C 

X 

X 

X 

X 

yes,  but  at 
risk 

360 

1889 

Arty  Post  Stable 

A,  C 

X 

X 

X 

- 

yes 

362 

1889 

Arty  Post  Stable 

A,  C 

X 

X 

X 

- 

yes 

363 

1909 

Arty  Gun  Shed 

A,  C 

X 

X 

X 

- 

yes 

364 

1889 

Arty  Gun  Guard 

A,  C 

X 

X 

X 

- 

yes 

366 

1889 

Arty  Post  Guard 

A.  C 

X 

X 

X 

- 

yes 

367 

1903 

Arty  Gun  Shed 

A,  C 

X 

X 

X 

- 

yes 

368 

1889 

Arty  Post  Stable 

A,  C 

X 

X 

X 

X 

yes 

370 

1904 

Arty  Work  Shop 

A,  C 

X 

X 

X 

X 

yes 

372 

1889 

Arty  Post  Stable 

A,  C 

X 

X 

X 

X 

yes 

374 

1904 

Arty  Work  Shop 

A,  C 

X 

X 

X 

X 

yes 

375 

1903 

Arty  Gun  Shed 

A,  C 

X 

X 

X 

- 

yes 
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Bldg 

No. 

Year 

Built 

Original  Use 

NR 

Criteria 

Re-roofed 

Window 

Mods 

Door 

Mods 

Other 

Mods,  Adds 

Integrity 

376 

1901 

Arty  Post  Stable 

A,  C 

X 

X 

X 

- 

yes 

378 

1904 

Arty  Work  Shop 

A,  C 

X 

X 

X 

- 

yes 

380 

1903 

Arty  Post  Stable 

A,  C 

X 

X 

X 

X 

yes 

384 

1904 

Arty  Work  Shop 

A,  C 

X 

X 

X 

- 

yes 

385 

1904 

Arty  Gun  Shed 

A,  C 

X 

X 

X 

- 

yes 

386 

1908 

Arty  Post  Stable 

A,  C 

X 

X 

X 

- 

yes 

387 

1907 

Arty  Gun  Shed 

A,  C 

X 

X 

X 

X 

yes 

388 

1907 

Arty  Work  Shop 

A,  C 

X 

X 

X 

X 

yes 

400 

1907 

Bachelor  OQ 

A,  C 

X 

X 

X 

X 

yes 

402 

1903 

Gillis  Hall/Arty  Post  Bks 

A,  C 

X 

X 

X 

X 

yes 

403 

1889 

Arty  Post  Admin  Bldg 

A,  C 

X 

X 

X 

X 

yes,  but  at 
risk 

404 

1902 

Fremont  Hall/Arty  post  Bks 

A,  C 

X 

X 

X 

X 

yes 

405 

1910 

Gym/Arty  Post  Exchange 

A,  C 

X 

X 

X 

X 

yes 

406 

1909 

Arty  Bank  Bks 

A,  C 

X 

X 

X 

X 

yes 

407 

1907 

Arty  Post  Bks 

A,  C 

X 

X 

X 

X 

yes 

408 

1909 

Arty  Guard  House 

A,  C 

X 

X 

X 

X 

yes 

409 

1889 

Gillis  Hall/Arty  Post  Bks 

A,  C 

X 

X 

X 

X 

yes 

410 

1897 

Rose  Hall/Arty  Post  Bks 

A,  C 

X 

X 

X 

X 

yes 

411 

1889 

Waybur  Hall/Arty  Post  Bks 

A,  C 

X 

X 

X 

X 

yes 

425 

1909 

NCO  Qtrs 

A,  C 

X 

X 

X 

X 

yes 

426 

1909 

NCO  Qtrs 

A,  C 

X 

X 

X 

X 

yes 

500 

1889 

Hospital/Post  HQ 
(additions) 

A,  C 

X 

X 

X 

X 

yes 

505 

1909 

Hospital  NCO  Qtrs 

A,  C 

X 

- 

- 

X 

yes 

507 

1891 

Hospital  Steward  Qtrs 

A,  C 

X 

- 

- 

- 

yes 

509 

1910 

Isolation  Hospital 

A,  C 

X 

- 

X 

X 

yes 

550 

1891 

Magazine 

A,  B,  C 

- 

- 

- 

- 

yes 

748 

1907 

Polo  Bungalow 

A,  C 

X 

X 

X 

- 

yes 

1020 

1911 

Quarters  for  Packers, 
Muleskinners,  and  Farriers 

A,  C 

X 

X 

X 

X 

yes 

1022 

1914 

Blacksmith  Shop 

A,  C 

X 

X 

X 

X 

yes 

*  Denotes  reconstruction 


Table  9.  Reassessment  of  integrity  of  the  1927-1940  Thematic  Group. 


Bldg 

No. 

Year 

Built 

Original  Use 

NR 

Criteria 

Re-roofed 

Window 

Mods 

Door 

Mods 

Other  Mods, 
Adds 

Integrity 

1G 

1935 

Garage 

A,  C 

X 

- 

X 

- 

yes 

30 

1940 

Garage 

A,  C 

X 

- 

- 

X 

yes 

31 

1940 

Garage 

A,  C 

X 

- 

X 

X 

yes 
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Bldg 

No. 

Year 

Built 

Original  Use 

NR 

Criteria 

Re-roofed 

Window 

Mods 

Door 

Mods 

Other  Mods, 
Adds 

Integrity 

40 

1934 

Student  Officers'  Apts 

A,  C 

X 

X 

X 

- 

yes 

41 

1934 

Student  Officers’  Apts 

A,  C 

X 

X 

X 

- 

yes 

46 

1940 

Garage 

A,  C 

X 

- 

- 

X 

yes 

47 

1940 

Garage 

A,  C 

X 

- 

- 

X 

yes 

48 

1940 

Garage 

A,  C 

X 

- 

X 

X 

yes 

70 

1934 

Field  OQ 

A,  C 

X 

X 

X 

- 

yes 

72 

1934 

Field  OQ 

A,  C 

X 

X 

X 

- 

yes 

74 

1934 

Field  OQ 

A,  C 

X 

X 

X 

- 

yes 

76 

1934 

Field  OQ 

A,  C 

X 

X 

X 

- 

yes 

78 

1934 

Field  OQ 

A,  C 

X 

X 

X 

- 

yes 

80 

1934 

Field  OQ 

A,  C 

X 

X 

X 

- 

yes 

82 

1934 

Field  OQ 

A,  C 

X 

X 

X 

- 

yes 

102 

1940 

Garage 

A,  C 

X 

- 

X 

- 

yes 

106 

1934 

Student  Officers'  Apts 

A,  C 

X 

X 

X 

- 

yes 

108 

1934 

Student  Officers'  Apts 

A,  C 

X 

X 

X 

- 

yes 

112 

1940 

Garage  for  110  &  114 

A.  C 

X 

- 

X 

- 

yes 

116 

1940 

Garage  for  118 

A,  C 

X 

- 

X 

- 

yes 

118 

1934 

Student  Officers'  Apts 

A,  C 

X 

X 

X 

- 

yes 

125 

1939 

Dbl  NCO  Qtrs 

A,  C 

X 

X 

X 

X 

yes 

126 

1939 

Dbl  NCO  Qtrs 

A,  C 

X 

X 

X 

X 

yes 

127 

1939 

Garage  for  125 

A,  C 

- 

- 

X 

- 

yes 

128 

1939 

Garage  for  126 

A,  C 

- 

- 

X 

- 

yes 

129 

1939 

Dbl  NCO  Qtrs 

A,  C 

X 

X 

X 

X 

yes 

130 

1939 

Dbl  NCO  Qtrs 

A.  C 

X 

X 

X 

X 

yes 

131 

1939 

Garage  for  129 

A,  C 

- 

- 

X 

- 

yes 

132 

1939 

Garage  for  130 

A,  C 

- 

- 

X 

- 

yes 

133 

1939 

Dbl  NCO  Qtrs 

A,  C 

X 

X 

X 

X 

yes 

134 

1939 

Dbl  NCO  Qtrs 

A,  C 

X 

X 

X 

X 

yes 

135 

1939 

Garage  for  133 

A,  C 

- 

- 

X 

- 

yes 

136 

1939 

Garage  for  134 

A,  C 

- 

- 

X 

- 

yes 

137 

1939 

Dbl  NCO  Qtrs 

A,  C 

X 

X 

X 

X 

yes 

138 

1939 

Dbl  NCO  Qtrs 

A,  C 

X 

X 

X 

X 

yes 

139 

1939 

Garage  for  137 

A,  C 

- 

- 

X 

- 

yes 
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Bldg 

No. 

Year 

Built 

Original  Use 

NR 

Criteria 

Re-roofed 

Window 

Mods 

Door 

Mods 

Other  Mods, 
Adds 

Integrity 

140 

1939 

Garage  for  138 

A,  C 

- 

- 

X 

- 

yes 

141 

1939 

Dbl  NCO  Qtrs 

A,  C 

X 

X 

X 

X 

yes 

142 

1939 

Dbl  NCO  Qtrs 

A,  C 

X 

X 

X 

X 

yes 

143 

1939 

Garage  for  141 

A,  C 

- 

- 

X 

- 

yes 

144 

1939 

Garage  for  142 

A,  C 

- 

- 

X 

- 

yes 

153 

1938 

Dbl  NCO  Qtrs 

A,  C 

X 

X 

X 

- 

yes 

154 

1940 

Garage 

C 

X 

- 

X 

- 

yes 

157 

1931 

Dbl  NCO  Qtrs 

A,  C 

X 

X 

X 

- 

yes 

158 

1940 

Garage 

A,  C 

X 

- 

X 

- 

yes 

159 

1931 

Dbl  NCO  Qtrs 

A,  C 

X 

X 

X 

- 

yes 

160 

1931 

Dbl  NCO  Qtrs 

A,  C 

X 

X 

X 

- 

yes 

161 

1931 

Dbl  NCO  Qtrs 

A,  C 

X 

X 

X 

- 

yes 

162 

1931 

Dbl  NCO  Qtrs 

A,  C 

X 

X 

X 

- 

yes 

163 

1940 

Garage 

A,  C 

X 

- 

X 

- 

yes 

164 

1931 

Dbl  NCO  Qtrs 

A,  C 

X 

X 

X 

- 

yes 

200 

1940 

Patton  Hall/Academic  Bldg 

A,  C 

X 

X 

X 

X 

yes 

206 

1933 

Post  Theater 

A,  C 

X 

X 

X 

X 

yes 

248 

1938 

Garage 

A,  C 

X 

X 

X 

- 

yes 

401 

1940 

Garage  (1943  addition) 

C 

X 

- 

X 

- 

yes 

415 

1930 

Double  NCO  Q 

A,  C 

X 

X 

X 

- 

yes 

416 

1930 

Double  NCO  Q 

A,  C 

X 

X 

X 

- 

yes 

417 

1930 

Double  NCO  Q 

A,  C 

X 

X 

X 

- 

yes 

418 

1930 

Double  NCO  Q 

A,  C 

X 

X 

X 

- 

yes 

419 

1930 

Double  NCO  Q 

A,  C 

X 

X 

X 

- 

yes 

420 

1930 

Double  NCO  Q 

A,  C 

X 

X 

X 

- 

yes 

422 

1930 

Double  NCO  Q 

A,  C 

X 

X 

X 

- 

yes 

423 

1930 

Double  NCO  Q 

A,  C 

X 

X 

X 

- 

yes 

424 

1930 

Double  NCO  Q 

A,  C 

X 

X 

X 

- 

yes 

430 

1932 

Fire  Station 

A,  C 

X 

X 

X 

X 

yes 

431 

1940 

Garage 

A,  C 

X 

- 

X 

- 

yes 

432 

1934 

Student  Officers'  Apts 

A,  C 

X 

X 

X 

- 

yes 

433 

1934 

Student  Officers'  Apts 

A,  C 

X 

X 

X 

- 

yes 

Garage 

X 

- 

X 

- 

yes 
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Bldg 

No. 

Year 

Built 

Original  Use 

NR 

Criteria 

Re-roofed 

Window 

Mods 

Door 

Mods 

Other  Mods, 
Adds 

Integrity 

435 

1930 

Student  Officers'  Apts 

A,  C 

X 

X 

X 

- 

yes 

436 

1930 

Student  Officers'  Apts 

A,  C 

X 

X 

X 

- 

yes 

437 

1930 

Student  Officers'  Apts 

A,  C 

X 

X 

X 

- 

yes 

438 

1928 

Student  Officers'  Apts 

A,  C 

X 

X 

X 

- 

yes 

439 

1928 

Student  Officers'  Apts 

A,  C 

X 

X 

X 

- 

yes 

440 

1928 

Student  Officers'  Apts 

A,  C 

X 

X 

X 

- 

yes 

441 

1928 

Student  Officers’  Apts 

A,  C 

X 

X 

X 

- 

yes 

442 

1940 

Garage 

A,  C 

X 

- 

X 

- 

yes 

443 

1940 

Garage 

A,  C 

X 

- 

X 

- 

yes 

444 

1928 

Student  Officers'  Apts 

A,  C 

X 

X 

X 

- 

yes 

510 

1931 

Nurses'  Qtrs/Grimes  Hall 

A,  C 

X 

X 

X 

X 

yes 

520 

1939 

Dbl  NCO  Q 

A,  C 

X 

X 

X 

- 

yes 

521 

1940 

Garage 

A,  C 

- 

- 

X 

- 

yes 

523 

1939 

Dbl  NCO  Q 

A,  C 

X 

X 

X 

- 

yes 

524 

1925 

Civ  Fire  Chiefs  Qtrs 

C 

X 

X 

X 

X 

yes 

525 

1930 

Dbl  NCO  Q 

A,  C 

X 

X 

X 

- 

yes 

527 

1940 

Garage 

A,  C 

- 

- 

X 

- 

yes 

529 

1931 

Dbl  NCO  Q 

A,  C 

X 

X 

X 

- 

yes 

531 

1931 

Dbl  NCO  Q 

A,  C 

X 

X 

X 

- 

yes 

533 

1940 

Garage 

A,  C 

- 

- 

X 

- 

yes 

535 

1939 

Dbl  NCO  Q 

A,  C 

X 

X 

X 

- 

yes 

741 

1932 

Marshall  Field  Hangar 

A,  C 

X 

- 

X 

X 

yes 

755 

1934 

NCO  Q 

A,  C 

X 

- 

- 

- 

yes 

757 

1934 

NCO  Q 

A,  C 

X 

- 

- 

- 

yes 

759 

1934 

NCO  Q 

A,  C 

X 

- 

- 

- 

yes 

760 

1934 

Barracks 

A,  C 

X 

- 

- 

- 

yes 

761 

1934 

NCO  Q 

A,  C 

X 

- 

- 

- 

yes 

763 

1934 

NCO  Garages 

A,  C 

X 

- 

X 

- 

yes 

NCO  Q 

X 

- 

- 

- 

yes 

NCO  Q 

X 

- 

- 

- 

yes 

CO  OQ 

X 

X 

- 

- 

yes 

CO  OQ 

X 

X 

- 

- 

yes 

CO  OQ 

X 

X 

- 

- 

yes 
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Bldg 

No. 

Year 

Built 

Original  Use 

NR 

Criteria 

Re-roofed 

Window 

Mods 

Door 

Mods 

Other  Mods, 
Adds 

Integrity 

786 

1934 

CO  OQ 

A,  C 

X 

X 

- 

- 

yes 

788 

1934 

CO  OQ 

A,  C 

X 

X 

X 

- 

yes 

Table  10.  Reassessment  of  integrity  of  the  WPA  Camp  Thematic  Group. 


Bldg 

No. 

Year 

Built 

Original 

Use 

NR 

Criteria 

Re-roofed- 

Window 

Mods 

Door 

Mods 

Other  Mods, 
Adds 

Integrity 

315 

1935 

Warehouse 

A,  C 

unknown 

unknown 

unknown 

unknown 

yes 

317 

1935 

Warehouse 

A,  C 

unknown 

unknown 

unknown 

unknown 

yes 

319 

1936 

Instruction  Bldg 

A,C 

unknown 

X 

X 

unknown 

no414 

Table  11.  Reassessment  of  integrity  of  the  World  War  II  Build-Up  Thematic  Group. 


Bldg 

No. 

Year 

Built 

Original 

Use 

NR 

Criteria 

Re-roofed 

Window 

Mods 

Door 

Mods 

Other  Mods, 
Adds 

Integrity 

29 

1941 

Red  Cross  Bldg 

A,  C 

X 

X 

X 

X 

yes 

743 

1941 

AF  Ops  Bldg 

A,  C 

X 

X 

X 

- 

yes 

751 

1941 

Vehicle  Storage  Shed 

A,  C 

X 

X 

X 

- 

yes 

414  Determination  of  non-integrity  made  by  e2M  group  in  2009  for  a  different  study. 
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Appendix  D:  Proposed  Historic  Districts  at 
Fort  Riley,  1993  Study 

Many  structures  documented  in  this  report  fall  into  eight  groups  or  dis¬ 
tricts: 

1.  Cavalry  Post 

2.  Artillery  Post 

3.  QM  Supply/Service  District 

4.  Hospital/Post  Headquarters  District 

5 .  Marshall  Army  Airfield 

6.  Officers'  Family  Housing  District 

7.  Student  Officers’  Apartments  District 

8.  Packers  Camp 

The  districts  at  Fort  Riley  developed  as  a  result  of  various  building  pro¬ 
grams,  and  like  most  military  installations,  these  building  programs  center 
around  periods  of  conflict.  Most  of  the  districts  are  based  on  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  period,  style,  and  function. 

Below  is  a  description  of  each  proposed  district,  a  discussion  of  the  ration¬ 
ale  behind  the  assignment  of  the  district  ratings,  and  a  discussion  of  the 
historic  influences  that  led  to  the  formation  of  the  proposed  district.  A  list 
of  buildings  constituting  the  representative  districts  follows  the  general 
district  descriptions.  Included  in  these  lists  are:  year  built,  original  use, 
and  rating  for  each  building  describing  its  own  level  of  contribution  to  the 
district  of  which  it  is  a  member.  For  a  description  of  the  rating  system 
used,  see  Appendix  A. 

Cavalry  Post 

This  district  is  comprised  of  eighty-seven  buildings,  all  of  limestone.  It  is 
significant  as  an  early  master  planning  entity  and  each  of  the  buildings 
within  it  are  significant  for  their  representation  of  Kansas  limestone  con¬ 
struction.  The  Cavalry  Post  is  located  at  the  site  of  the  original  Camp  Cen¬ 
ter  and  therefore  includes  some  of  the  oldest  extant  buildings  at  Fort  Riley. 
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Four  structures  (Buildings  3,  24, 123,  and  205)  predate  the  Civil  War  and 
Building  21  is  a  reconstruction  representative  of  the  pre-Civil  War  quarters 
that  originally  occupied  its  site.  Of  these  particular  buildings,  all  but  one 
have  been  given  a  rating  of  1.  Unfortunately,  Building  205  has  been  signifi¬ 
cantly  altered.  The  addition  of  wings  and  a  clock  tower,  coupled  with  nu¬ 
merous  modifications  to  the  interior  to  accommodate  the  U.  S.  Cavalry 
Museum,  resulted  in  a  rating  of  2.  Buildings  180  through  185,  the  post 
laundry  facilities,  do  not  contribute  to  the  district  for  various  reasons. 
Buildings  183, 184,  and  185  are  temporary  structures  and  therefore  ex¬ 
cluded  from  this  study.  Building  180,  in  limestone,  is  degraded  by  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  Building  181,  in  brick.  Fort  Riley  possesses  far  too  many  good  ex¬ 
amples  of  Kansas  limestone  construction  to  save  those  with  unsympathetic 
additions.  Building  182  is  purely  functional  in  nature  and  contributes  little 
to  its  surrounds.  The  same  is  true  of  Building  209.  Most  of  the  remaining 
non-contributing  structures  do  not  predate  1946  and  therefore  are  ex¬ 
cluded  from  this  study.  However,  we  should  mention  that  Building  211 
(1946)  will  need  to  be  reviewed  in  the  near  future.  [Building  29  is  not 
owned  by  Fort  Riley] 


Table  12.  Cavalry  Post:  District  Membership  and  Ratings. 


Bldg# 

Year 

Built 

Original  Use 

Rating 

1 

1888 

Cavalry  Post  CG  OQ 

2 

1G 

1935 

Garage 

4 

2 

1889 

Cavalry  Post  OQ 

2 

3 

1855 

Post  Chapel 

1 

4 

1903 

Cavalry  Post  OQ 

2 

5 

1904 

Cavalry  Post  OQ 

2 

6 

1897 

Post  Chapel 

2 

7 

1887 

Cavalry  Post  OQ 

2 

8 

1887 

Cavalry  Post  OQ 

2 

9 

1890 

Cavalry  Post  OQ 

2 

10 

1890 

Cavalry  Post  OQ 

2 

11 

1887 

Cavalry  Post  OQ 

2 

12 

1887 

Cavalry  Post  OQ 

2 

13 

1894 

Cavalry  Post  OQ 

2 

14 

1894 

Cavalry  Post  OQ 

2 

15 

1889 

Cavalry  Post  OQ 

2 
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Bldg# 

Year 

Built 

Original  Use 

Rating 

16 

1893 

Cavalry  Post  OQ 

2 

17 

1889 

Cavalry  Post  OQ 

2 

18 

1903 

Cavalry  Post  OQ 

2 

19 

1890 

Cavalry  Post  OQ 

2 

20 

1897 

Cavalry  Post  OQ 

2 

21 

1858 

Cavalry  Post  OQ 

1 

22 

1887 

Cavalry  Post  OQ 

2 

23 

1886 

Cavalry  Post  OQ 

2 

24 

1855 

Cavalry  Post  OQ 

1 

25 

1887 

Cavalry  Post  OQ 

2 

26 

1889 

Cavalry  Post  OQ 

2 

27 

1909 

Arnold  Hall/BOQ  Bks 

3 

28 

1889 

Dispensary 

3 

29 

1941 

Red  Cross  Bldg 

3 

30 

1940 

Garage 

4 

31 

1940 

Garage 

4 

45 

1904 

Carr  Hall/BOQ  Bks 

3 

46 

1940 

Garage 

4 

47 

1940 

Garage 

4 

48 

1940 

Garage 

4 

123 

1855 

Chaplain's  Qtrs 

1 

170 

1888 

Sutler's  Store/Waters  Hall 

3 

200 

1940 

Patton  Hall/Academic  Bldg 

3 

202 

1889 

Drill  Hall 

3 

203 

1889 

Post  Guard  House 

3 

205 

1855 

Post  Hosp/Cavalry  Admin  Bldg 

2 

206 

1933 

Post  Theatre 

3 

207 

1905 

Regimental  HQ 

3 

208 

1903 

Cavalry  Post  Bks 

3 

210 

1889 

Cavalry  Post  Bks 

3 

212 

1903 

Cavalry  Post  Bks 

3 

213 

1889 

Latrine/Motor  School 

3 

214 

1903 

Cavalry  Post  Bks 

3 
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Bldg# 

Year 

Built 

Original  Use 

Rating 

215 

1886 

Cavalry  Post  Bks 

3 

216 

1905 

Guard  House 

3 

217 

1887 

Cavalry  Post  Bks 

3 

219 

1887 

Cavalry  Post  Bks 

3 

221 

1886 

Cavalry  Post  Bks 

3 

222 

1907 

School  Stable/Bks 

3 

223 

1889 

McGill  Hall/Cavalry  Post  Bks 

3 

224 

1915 

School  Stable/Bks 

3 

225 

1889 

Cavalry  Post  Latrine 

3 

226 

1905 

Vet  Hospital 

3 

227 

1908 

Cooks/Bakers  Bks 

3 

228 

1908 

Veterinary  Laboratory 

3 

229 

1908 

Drill  Hall 

3 

236 

1889 

Street  Car  Station 

3 

240 

1904 

Farriers  Shop 

3 

241 

1904 

Cavalry  Stable  Guard  House 

3 

246 

1916 

Blacksmith  Shop 

3 

247 

1905 

Cavalry  Stable 

3 

248 

1938 

Garage 

3 

251 

1889 

Cavalry  Stable 

3 

252 

1905 

Blacksmith/Carpentry  Shop 

3 

253 

1903 

Cavalry  Stable 

3 

255 

1903 

Cavalry  Stable 

3 

257 

1904 

Cavalry  Stable 

3 

259 

1904 

Cavalry  Stable  Guard  House 

3 

261 

1904 

Cavalry  Stable 

3 

263 

1904 

Cavalry  Stable 

3 

265 

1904 

Cavalry  Stable  Guard  House 

3 

267 

1904 

Cavalry  Stable 

3 

269 

1889 

Cavalry  Stable 

3 

271 

1897 

Cavalry  Stable  Guard  House 

3 

273 

1889 

Cavalry  Stable 

3 
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Bldg# 

Year 

Built 

Original  Use 

Rating 

275 

1897 

Cavalry  Stable  Guard  House 

3 

277 

1889 

Cavalry  Stable 

3 

279 

1897 

Cavalry  Stable  Guard  House 

3 

281 

1912 

Cavalry  Stable 

3 

283 

1897 

Cavalry  Stable  Guard  House 

3 

289 

1905 

Field/Staff/Band  Stable 

3 

Artillery  Post 

This  district  is  comprised  of  forty-seven  buildings,  all  of  limestone  con¬ 
struction.  The  Artillery  Post  is  located  next  to  the  Cavalry  Post  and  is  sig¬ 
nificant  as  the  second  major  planning  entity  at  Fort  Riley.  The  structures 
within  this  district  are  significant  for  their  representation  of  Kansas  lime¬ 
stone  construction.  Buildings  85-100  have  been  given  a  rating  of  2  be¬ 
cause  they  are  exceptional  examples  of  limestone  construction  and  they 
help  define  an  important  landscape  feature,  the  Artillery  Parade  Field. 
While  nearby  barracks  and  administrative  buildings  also  help  define  the 
parade  field,  they  unfortunately  had  to  add  several  public  safety  modifica¬ 
tions  required  of  public  buildings  (i.e.  fire  escape  ladders).  Such  modifica¬ 
tions  are  usually  not  required  of  private  residences. 


Table  13.  Artillery  Post:  District  Membership  and  Ratings. 


Bldg# 

Year 

Built 

Original  Use 

Rating* 

85 

1909 

Arty  Post  OQ 

2 

86 

1909 

OQ 

2 

87 

1909 

Arty  Post  Field  OQ 

2 

88 

1897 

Arty  Post  OQ 

2 

89 

1903 

Arty  Post  OQ 

2 

90 

1897 

Arty  Post  OQ 

2 

91 

1893 

Arty  Post  OQ 

2 

92 

1889 

Arty  Post  OQ 

2 

93 

1889 

Arty  Post  OQ 

2 

94 

1903 

Arty  Post  OQ 

2 

95 

1903 

Arty  Post  OQ 

2 
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Bldg# 

Year 

Built 

Original  Use 

Rating* 

96 

1889 

Arty  Post  OQ 

2 

97 

1903 

Arty  Post  OQ 

2 

98 

1904 

Arty  Post  OQ 

2 

99 

1907 

Art  Post  Field  OQ 

2 

100 

1887 

Arty  Post  OQ 

2 

360 

1889 

Arty  Post  Stable 

3 

362 

1889 

Arty  Post  Stable 

3 

363 

1909 

Arty  Gun  Shed 

3 

364 

1889 

Arty  Gun  Guard 

3 

366 

1889 

Arty  Post  Guard 

3 

367 

1903 

Arty  Gun  Shed 

3 

368 

1889 

Arty  Post  Stable 

3 

370 

1904 

Arty  Work  Shop 

3 

372 

1889 

Arty  Post  Stable 

3 

374 

1904 

Arty  Work  Shop 

3 

375 

1903 

Arty  Gun  Shed 

3 

376 

1901 

Arty  Post  Stable 

3 

378 

1904 

Arty  Work  Shop 

3 

380 

1903 

Arty  Post  Stable 

3 

384 

1904 

Arty  Work  Shop 

3 

385 

1904 

Arty  Gun  Shed 

3 

386 

1908 

Arty  Post  Stable 

3 

387 

1907 

Arty  Gun  Shed 

3 

388 

1907 

Arty  Work  Shop 

3 

400 

1907 

Bachelor  OQ 

3 

401 

1940 

Garage  (1943  addition) 

- 

402 

1903 

Gillis  Hall/Arty  Post  Bks 

- 

403 

1889 

Arty  Post  Admin  Bldg 

- 

404 

1902 

Fremont  Hall/Arty  post  Bks 

- 

405 

1910 

Gym/Arty  Post  Exchange 

- 

406 

1909 

Arty  Bank  Bks 

3 

407 

1907 

Arty  Post  Bks 

3 

408 

1909 

Arty  Guard  Plouse 

- 
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Bldg# 

Year 

Built 

Original  Use 

Rating* 

409 

1889 

Gillis  Hall/Arty  Post  Bks 

- 

410 

1897 

Rose  Hall/Arty  Post  Bks 

- 

411 

1889 

Waybur  Hall/Arty  Post  Bks 

- 

550 

1891 

Magazine 

- 

*  Properties  with  ratings  showing  a  dash  indicate  no  rating  was 
given  in  the  1993  report  that  this  data  was  drawn  from. 


QM  Supply/Service  District 

This  district  is  comprised  of  seventeen  buildings,  and  all  but  one  (Building 
306)  is  limestone  construction.  The  QM  Supply/Service  District  is  located 
between  and  to  the  south  of  the  Cavalry  and  Artillery  Posts.  These  struc¬ 
tures  served  their  respective  functions  in  support  of  the  Cavalry  and  Artil¬ 
lery  Posts.  Most  are  significant  for  their  representation  of  Kansas  lime¬ 
stone  construction.  Building  306,  however,  represents  the  only  19th- 
century  single-family  brick  residence  extant  at  Fort  Riley,  and  thus  its  rat¬ 
ing  of  2. 

Several  buildings  near  the  railroad  do  not  predate  1946,  and  those  that  do 
were  considered  non-contributing  (such  as  open  warehouses).  Buildings 
313,  315,  317,  and  319  do  not  possess  those  characteristics  necessary  for 
inclusion  in  an  historic  district.  While  Buildings  334,  336,  and  338  are  of 
limestone  construction,  unsympathetic  modifications  prevent  them  from 
inclusion  in  the  proposed  QM  Supply/Service  District.  Building  354  is  in 
such  a  state  of  disrepair,  that  most  of  its  integrity  is  gone. 

Table  14.  QM  Supply/Service  District:  District  Membership  and  Ratings. 


Bldg# 

Year 

Built 

Original  Use 

Rating 

300 

1890 

Granary 

3 

301 

1892 

QM/Commissary  Store 

3 

302 

1908 

QM  Storehouse 

3 

303 

1905 

Subsistence 

Storehouse 

3 

304 

1890 

Coal  Shed 

3 

305 

1889 

Heating  Plant 

3 

306 

1889 

Engr  Qtrs 

2 
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Bldg# 

Year 

Built 

Original  Use 

Rating 

307 

1900 

Ordnance  Storehouse 

3 

308 

1904 

Ordnance  Storehouse 

3 

309 

1906 

Vegetable  Store 

3 

310 

1902 

Bakery 

3 

330 

1936 

Teamsters’  Qtrs 

3 

332 

1897 

QM  Stable 

3 

335 

1897 

Wagonmaster’s  Office 

3 

337 

1897 

Teamsters’  Mess/Shop 

3 

350 

1908 

Granary 

3 

352 

1909 

QM  Stable 

3 

Hospital/Post  Headquarters  District 

This  district  is  comprised  of  five  buildings  and  is  located  north  of  the  Artil¬ 
lery  Post.  The  grouping  originally  served  as  the  Fort  hospital  and  now 
serves  as  Post  Headquarters.  Buildings  500,  505,  and  509  are  significant 
for  their  representation  of  Kansas  limestone  construction,  Building  510  is 
significant  as  an  example  of  the  Colonial  Revival  Style,  and  Building  507  is 
significant  as  a  wood-framed  Folk  Victorian  cottage.  While  Building  507  is 
one  of  four  Folk  Victorian  buildings  at  Fort  Riley,  it  possesses  a  particu¬ 
larly  delicate  quality  that  the  other  examples  in  brick  (Buildings  165, 166, 
and  167)  do  not  possess,  and  thus  its  rating  of  2. 

Table  15.  Hospital/Post  Headquarters  District:  District  Membership  and  Ratings. 


Bldg# 

Year 

Built 

Original  Use 

Rating 

500 

1889 

Hosp/Post  HQ  (additions) 

3 

505 

1909 

Hosp  NCO  Qtrs 

3 

507 

1891 

Hosp  Steward  Qtrs 

2 

509 

1910 

Isolation  Hospital 

3 

510 

1931 

Nurses’  Qtrs/Grimes  Hall 

3 

Marshall  Army  Airfield 

This  district  is  comprised  of  seventeen  buildings  and  is  located  across  the 
Kansas  River,  to  the  south  of  the  main  post.  Marshall  Army  Airfield  con- 
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sists  of  two  predominant  building  types,  residential  and  aviation-related 
structures.  Buildings  741,  743,  and  751  are  significant  for  their  association 
with  the  evolution  of  military  aviation,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  for  their  rep¬ 
resentation  of  a  type  of  construction  (early  aviation  architecture).  Build¬ 
ings  748  and  763  are  significant  as  a  representation  of  Kansas  limestone 
construction.  Buildings  755,  757,  759,  760,  761,  765,  and  767  represent  the 
Neoclassical  Style,  while  Buildings  780,  782,  784,  786,  and  788  are  signifi¬ 
cant  as  examples  of  the  Colonial  Revival  Style.  Most  of  the  other  buildings 
at  the  airfield  do  not  predate  1946. 

Table  16.  Marshall  Army  Airfield:  District  Membership  and  Ratings. 


Bldg# 

Year 

Built 

Original  Use 

Rating 

741 

1932 

Marshall  Field  Hangar 

3 

743 

1941 

unknown  (now  a  AF  Ops 
Bldg) 

3 

748 

1907 

Polo  Bungalow 

3 

751 

1941 

Vehicle  Storage  Shed 

3 

755 

1934 

NCO  Q 

3 

757 

1934 

NCO  Q 

3 

759 

1934 

NCO  Q 

3 

760 

1934 

Barracks 

3 

761 

1934 

NCO  Q 

3 

763 

1934 

NCO  Garages 

4 

765 

1934 

NCO  Q 

3 

767 

1934 

NCO  Q 

3 

780 

1934 

CO  OQ 

3 

782 

1934 

CO  OQ 

3 

784 

1934 

CO  OQ 

3 

786 

1934 

CO  OQ 

3 

788 

1934 

CO  OQ 

3 
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Officers’  Family  Housing  District 

This  district  is  comprised  of  sixty-five  buildings,  most  of  limestone  or  brick 
construction.  Historic  officer  family  housing  (including  associated  garages 
and  a  fire  station)  is  located  throughout  the  main  post  at  Fort  Riley.  As  a 
result,  this  district  does  not  appear  on  the  installation  map  as  a  contiguous 
entity.  Most  are  significant  for  their  representation  of  Kansas  limestone 
construction  or  the  Colonial  Revival  Style,  with  the  exception  of  a  stucco 
example,  Building  150.  Some  of  these  buildings  are  also  significant  for 
their  cluster  arrangement.  Further  discussion  of  building  clusters  will  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  landscape  portion  of  the  Historic  Resources  Management  Plan. 

Table  17.  Officers'  Family  Housing  District:  District  Membership  and  Ratings. 


Bldg# 

Year 

Built 

Original  Use 

Rating 

70 

1934 

Field  OQ 

3 

72 

1934 

Field  OQ 

3 

74 

1934 

Field  OQ 

3 

76 

1934 

Field  OQ 

3 

78 

1934 

Field  OQ 

3 

80 

1934 

Field  OQ 

3 

82 

1934 

Field  OQ 

3 

125 

1939 

Dbl  NCO  Qtrs 

3 

126 

1939 

Dbl  NCO  Qtrs 

3 

127 

1939 

Garage  for  125 

4 

128 

1939 

Garage  for  126 

4 

129 

1939 

Dbl  NCO  Qtrs 

3 

130 

1939 

Dbl  NCO  Qtrs 

3 

131 

1939 

Garage  for  129 

4 

132 

1939 

Garage  for  130 

4 

133 

1939 

Dbl  NCO  Qtrs 

3 

134 

1939 

Dbl  NCO  Qtrs 

3 

135 

1939 

Garage  for  133 

4 

136 

1939 

Garage  for  134 

4 

137 

1939 

Dbl  NCO  Qtrs 

3 

138 

1939 

Dbl  NCO  Qtrs 

3 
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Bldg# 

Year 

Built 

Original  Use 

Rating 

139 

1939 

Garage  for  137 

4 

140 

1939 

Garage  for  138 

4 

141 

1939 

Dbl  NCO  Qtrs 

3 

142 

1939 

Dbl  NCO  Qtrs 

3 

143 

1939 

Garage  for  141 

4 

144 

1939 

Garage  for  142 

4 

150 

1910 

Civilians  Qtrs 

3 

152 

1903 

NCO  Qtrs 

3 

153 

1938 

Dbl  NCO  Qtrs 

3 

154 

1940 

Garage 

4 

155 

1903 

NCO  Qtrs 

3 

156 

1905 

NCO  Qtrs 

3 

157 

1931 

Dbl  NCO  Qtrs 

3 

158 

1940 

Garage 

4 

159 

1931 

Dbl  NCO  Qtrs 

3 

160 

1931 

Dbl  NCO  Qtrs 

3 

161 

1931 

Dbl  NCO  Qtrs 

3 

162 

1931 

Dbl  NCO  Qtrs 

3 

163 

1940 

Garage 

4 

164 

1931 

Dbl  NCO  Qtrs 

3 

165 

1889 

NCO  Qtrs 

3 

166 

1889 

NCO  Qtrs 

3 

167 

1889 

NCO  Qtrs 

3 

415 

1930 

Double  NCO  Q 

3 

416 

1930 

Double  NCO  Q 

3 

417 

1930 

Double  NCO  Q 

3 

418 

1930 

Double  NCO  Q 

3 

419 

1930 

Double  NCO  Q 

3 

420 

1930 

Double  NCO  Q 

3 

422 

1930 

Double  NCO  Q 

3 

423 

1930 

Double  NCO  Q 

3 

424 

1930 

Double  NCO  Q 

3 
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Bldg# 

Year 

Built 

Original  Use 

Rating 

425 

1909 

NCO  Qtrs 

3 

426 

1909 

NCO  Qtrs 

3 

430 

1932 

Fire  Station 

3 

520 

1939 

Dbl  NCO  Q 

3 

521 

1940 

Garage 

- 

523 

1939 

Dbl  NCO  Q 

3 

524 

1925 

Civ  Fire  Chief's  Qtrs 

- 

525 

1930 

Dbl  NCO  Q 

3 

527 

1940 

Garage 

4 

529 

1931 

Dbl  NCO  Q 

3 

531 

1931 

Dbl  NCO  Q 

3 

533 

1940 

Garage 

4 

535 

1939 

Dbl  NCO  Q 

3 

*  Properties  with  ratings  showing  a  dash 
indicate  no  rating  was  given  in  the  1993  report 
that  this  data  was  drawn  from. 


Student  Officers’  Apartments  District 

This  district  is  comprised  of  twenty-four  buildings,  most  of  brick  construc¬ 
tion.  Like  officer  family  housing,  student  officer  housing  (including  associ¬ 
ated  garages)  is  located  throughout  the  main  post.  As  a  result,  this  district 
also  does  not  appear  on  the  installation  map  as  a  contiguous  entity.  Most 
structures  are  significant  as  examples  of  the  Colonial  Revival  Style. 
Apartments  on  Huebner  Road,  as  well  as  all  garages,  are  significant  for 
their  representation  of  Kansas  limestone  construction.  Again,  like  officer 
family  housing,  the  occasional  clustering  of  these  buildings  has  planning 
significance. 

Table  18.  Student  Officers'  Apartments  District:  District  Membership  and  Ratings. 


Bldg# 

Year 

Built 

Original  Use 

Rating 

40 

1934 

Student  Officers’  Apts 

3 

41 

1934 

Student  Officers’  Apts 

3 

102 

1940 

Garage 

4 
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Bldg# 

Year 

Built 

Original  Use 

Rating 

106 

1934 

Student  Officers’  Apts 

3 

108 

1934 

Student  Officers’  Apts 

3 

110 

1910 

OQ 

3 

112 

1940 

Garage  for  110  &  114 

4 

114 

1910 

OQ 

3 

116 

1940 

Garage  for  118 

4 

118 

1934 

Student  Officers’  Apts 

3 

431 

1940 

Garage 

4 

432 

1934 

Student  Officers’  Apts 

3 

433 

1934 

Student  Officers’  Apts 

3 

434 

1940 

Garage 

4 

435 

1930 

Student  Officers’  Apts 

3 

436 

1930 

Student  Officers’  Apts 

3 

437 

1930 

Student  Officers’  Apts 

3 

438 

1928 

Student  Officers’  Apts 

3 

439 

1928 

Student  Officers’  Apts 

3 

440 

1928 

Student  Officers’  Apts 

3 

441 

1928 

Student  Officers’  Apts 

3 

442 

1940 

Garage 

4 

443 

1940 

Garage 

4 

444 

1928 

Student  Officers’  Apts 

3 

Packer's  Camp 

Buildings  1020  and  1022  are  the  only  structures  included  in  this  district 
and  both  are  of  Kansas  limestone  construction.  This  was  the  site  of  the  old 
Packers  Camp,  established  in  the  days  when  the  Army  depended  on  long 
mule  pack  trains  to  haul  supplies  (see  Historical  Overview).  Building  1020 
was  a  living  quarters  for  the  packers,  muleskinners,  and  farriers,  and 
Building  1022  was  a  blacksmith  shop.  These  structures  are  significant  for 
their  method  and  materials  of  construction. 
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Table  19.  Packer’s  Camp:  District  Membership  and  Ratings. 


Bldg# 

Year  Built 

Original  Use 

Rating 

1020 

1911 

Quarters  for  Packers 

3 

1022 

1914 

Blacksmith  Shop 

3 
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Appendix  E:  Proposed  Historic  Districts  and 
Thematic  Groups  (Revised,  1994) 

An  NRHP  Historic  District  is  a  geographically  definable  area  possessing  a 
significant  concentration,  linkage,  or  continuity  of  sites,  buildings,  struc¬ 
tures,  and/or  objects  united  by  past  events  or  aesthetically  by  plan  or 
physical  development.  Historic  districts  are  usually  areas  of  contiguous 
historic  properties.  The  close  proximity  of  the  properties  included  in  the 
district  helps  to  maintain  the  sense  of  a  coherent  and  related  group  that 
represents  a  specific  period  of  time,  or  function. 

Historic  districts  at  Fort  Riley 

The  following  are  the  historic  district  designations  at  Fort  Riley,  as  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  ERDC-CERL  study  conducted  in  1993  (and  revised  in  1994): 

Main  Post  Historic  District:  Four  thematic  groups  are  represented 
within  this  district's  boundary:  (1)  the  Cavalry  and  Artillery  Thematic 
Group,  (2)  the  1927-1940  Thematic  Group,  (3)  the  WPA  Camp  Thematic 
Group,  and  (4)  the  World  War  II  Build-Up  Thematic  Group. 

Note:  Building  524,  the  Civilian  Chiefs  Quarters,  was  built  in  1925  and 
therefore  does  not  fall  within  the  periods  of  significance  associated  with 
the  following  suggested  thematic  groups.  However,  we  recommend  that 
this  building  be  included  as  part  of  the  Main  Post  Historic  District.  It  is 
one  of  the  few  residences  built  for  civilian  personnel  at  the  post  and  is  a 
fine  example  of  the  simple  Bungalow. 

Marshall  Army  Airfield  (MAA)  Historic  District:  This  district  is  lo¬ 
cated  across  the  Kansas  River,  to  the  south  of  the  main  post.  It  contains 
three  thematic  groups:  (1)  the  Cavalry  and  Artillery  Thematic  Group 
(Building  748),  (2)  the  1927-1940  Thematic  Group,  and  (3)  the  World  War 
II  Build-Up  Thematic  Group. 


Packer's  Camp  (PC)  Historic  District:  Located  about  five  miles 
northeast  of  the  main  post,  this  was  the  site  of  the  old  Packers  Camp.  Mule 
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pack  trains  were  readied  at  this  site  from  1901  to  1914.  The  two  buildings 
in  this  district  are  part  of  the  Cavalry  and  Artillery  Thematic  Group. 

Thematic  groups 

Buildings  were  placed  in  thematic  groups  within  the  districts  based  on 
their  association  with  a  definitive  historic  period  of  significance.  The  struc¬ 
tures  documented  in  this  report  fall  into  five  thematic  groups  (for  a  full 
breakdown  for  all  buildings,  see  tables  in  Appendix  B). 

Original  Post  Thematic  Group  (1850s):  This  thematic  group  is  made 
up  of  the  few  remaining  permanent  buildings  erected  at  Fort  Riley  during 
its  initial  construction  period  which  took  place  in  the  1850s.  Originally 
Fort  Riley  was  an  early  frontier  outpost  that  offered  protection  to  traders 
and  settlers  traveling  along  the  Santa  Fe,  Oregon,  and  Smoky  Hill  Trails. 

Its  establishment  was  a  definitive  step  toward  the  settlement  and  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  Kansas  territory. 

Cavalry  and  Artillery  Thematic  Group  (1886-1916):  This  thematic 
group  is  made  up  of  the  permanent  buildings  associated  with  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Cavalry  and  Light  Artillery  School.  It  is  a  cohesive  architec¬ 
tural  environment  based  on  Captain  George  Pond's  1887  plan  for  the  post. 
The  establishment  of  this  school  marked  the  beginning  of  Fort  Riley's  rec¬ 
ognition  as  an  important  center  of  advanced  military  training. 

1927-1940  Thematic  Group  (1927-1940):  This  group  is  made  up  of 
permanent  buildings  constructed  at  Fort  Riley  during  the  major  nation¬ 
wide  Army  building  program  that  began  in  1927.  In  some  cases,  funds 
were  used  from  government  work  programs  created  during  the  Great  De¬ 
pression.  These  buildings  contribute  to  an  understanding  of  the  twentieth 
century  historical  development  of  the  installation.  Most  of  the  housing  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  group  is  situated  in  areas  visually  separated  from  Pond's 
1887  plan  and  most  buildings  feature  Colonial  Revival  style  details.  Build¬ 
ings  in  this  group  were  usually  built  around  open  courts  or  facing  open 
greens,  exemplifying  the  type  of  planning  that  was  popular  at  the  time. 

Garages  are  listed  as  part  of  this  thematic  group  because  of  their  associa¬ 
tion  with  nearby  housing.  Although  these  structures  make  little  significant 
contribution  to  their  group,  they  are  constructed  of  appropriate  building 
materials  and  are  a  functional  aspect  of  their  associated  structure. 
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WPA  Camp  Thematic  Group:  This  group  is  made  up  of  four  buildings 
that  are  associated  with  the  old  Works  Progress  Administration  (WPA) 
Camp.  The  camp  was  located  at  Fort  Riley  from  1935  to  1942  and  housed 
men  participating  in  the  WPA  work  program.  Besides  relieving  the  Kansas 
unemployment  situation,  it  provided  Fort  Riley  with  a  much  needed  labor 
pool  during  a  period  of  expansion. 

World  War  II  Build-Up  Thematic  Group:  This  group  is  made  up  of 
significant  permanent  buildings  associated  with  the  installation's  build-up 
just  prior  to  World  War  II.  These  buildings  contribute  to  an  understanding 
of  the  twentieth  century  historical  development  of  the  installation. 

The  following  tables  depict  the  buildings  through  1945  within  each  the¬ 
matic  group: 


Table  20.  Original  Post  Thematic  Group 


Bldg# 

Year 

Built 

Original  Use 

3 

1855 

Post  Chapel 

21 

1858 

Cavalry  Post  OQ 

24 

1855 

Cavalry  Post  OQ 

123 

1855 

Chaplain's  Qtrs 

205 

1855 

Post  Hosp/Cavalry  Admin  Bldg 

Table  21.  Cavalry  and  Artillery  Thematic  Group 


Bldg# 

Year  Built 

Original  Use 

District  (if  other 
than  Main  Post) 

1 

1888 

Cavalry  Post  OQ 

2 

1889 

Cavalry  Post  OQ 

4 

1903 

Cavalry  Post  OQ 

5 

1904 

Cavalry  Post  OQ 

6 

1897 

Post  Chapel 

7 

1887 

Cavalry  Post  OQ 

8 

1887 

Cavalry  Post  OQ 

9 

1890 

Cavalry  Post  OQ 

10 

1890 

Cavalry  Post  OQ 

11 

1887 

Cavalry  Post  OQ 
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Bldg# 

Year  Built 

Original  Use 

District  (if  other 
than  Main  Post) 

12 

1887 

Cavalry  Post  OQ 

13 

1894 

Cavalry  Post  OQ 

14 

1894 

Cavalry  Post  OQ 

15 

1889 

Cavalry  Post  OQ 

16 

1893 

Cavalry  Post  OQ 

17 

1889 

Cavalry  Post  OQ 

18 

1903 

Cavalry  Post  OQ 

19 

1890 

Cavalry  Post  OQ 

20 

1897 

Cavalry  Post  OQ 

22 

1887 

Cavalry  Post  OQ 

23 

1886 

Cavalry  Post  OQ 

25 

1887 

Cavalry  Post  OQ 

26 

1889 

Cavalry  Post  OQ 

27 

1909 

Arnold  Hall/BOQ  Bks 

28 

1889 

Dispensary 

45 

1904 

Carr  Hall/BOQ  Bks 

85 

1909 

Artillery  Post  OQ 

86 

1909 

OQ 

87 

1909 

Artillery  Post  Field  OQ 

88 

1897 

Artillery  Post  OQ 

89 

1903 

Artillery  Post  OQ 

90 

1897 

Artillery  Post  OQ 

91 

1893 

Artillery  Post  OQ 

92 

1889 

Artillery  Post  OQ 

93 

1889 

Artillery  Post  OQ 

94 

1903 

Artillery  Post  OQ 

95 

1903 

Artillery  Post  OQ 

C96 

1889 

Artillery  Post  OQ 

97 

1903 

Artillery  Post  OQ 

98 

1904 

Artillery  Post  OQ 

99 

1907 

Art  Post  Field  OQ 

100 

1887 

Artillery  Post  OQ 

110 

1910 

OQ 
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Bldg# 

Year  Built 

Original  Use 

District  (if  other 
than  Main  Post) 

114 

1910 

OQ 

150 

1910 

Civilians  Qtrs 

152 

1903 

NCO  Qtrs 

155 

1903 

NCO  Qtrs 

156 

1905 

NCO  Qtrs 

165 

1889 

NCO  Qtrs 

166 

1889 

NCO  Qtrs 

167 

1889 

NCO  Qtrs 

170 

1888 

Sutler's  Store/Waters  Hall 

202 

1889 

Drill  Hall 

203 

1889 

Post  Guard  House 

207 

1905 

Regimental  HQ 

208 

1903 

Cavalry  Post  Bks 

210 

1889 

Cavalry  Post  Bks 

211 

1889, 1946 

Cavalry  Post  Bks 

212 

1903 

Cavalry  Post  Bks 

213 

1889 

Latrine/Motor  School 

214 

1903 

Cavalry  Post  Bks 

215 

1886 

Cavalry  Post  Bks 

216 

1905 

Guard  House 

217 

1887 

Cavalry  Post  Bks 

219 

1887 

Cavalry  Post  Bks 

221 

1886 

Cavalry  Post  Bks 

222 

1907 

School  Stable/Bks 

223 

1889 

McGill  Hall/Cavalry  Post  Bks 

224 

1915 

School  Stable/Bks 

225 

1889 

Cavalry  Post  Latrine 

226 

1905 

Vet  Hospital 

227 

1908 

Cooks/Bakers  Bks 

228 

1908 

Veterinary  Laboratory 

229 

1908 

Drill  Hall 

236 

1889 

Street  Car  Station 

240 

1904 

Farrier’s  Shop 
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Bldg# 

Year  Built 

Original  Use 

District  (if  other 
than  Main  Post) 

241 

1904 

Cavalry  Stable  Guard  House 

246 

1916 

Blacksmith  Shop 

247 

1905 

Cavalry  Stable 

251 

1889 

Cavalry  Stable 

252 

1905 

Blacksmith/Carpentry  Shop 

253 

1903 

Cavalry  Stable 

255 

1903 

Cavalry  Stable 

257 

1904 

Cavalry  Stable 

259 

1904 

Cavalry  Stable  Guard  House 

261 

1904 

Cavalry  Stable 

263 

1904 

Cavalry  Stable 

265 

1904 

Cavalry  Stable  Guard  House 

267 

1904 

Cavalry  Stable 

269 

1889 

Cavalry  Stable 

271 

1897 

Cavalry  Stable  Guard  House 

273 

1889 

Cavalry  Stable 

275 

1897 

Cavalry  Stable  Guard  House 

277 

1889 

Cavalry  Stable 

279 

1897 

Cavalry  Stable  Guard  House 

281 

1912 

Cavalry  Stable 

283 

1897 

Cavalry  Stable  Guard  House 

289 

1905 

Field/Staff/Band  Stable 

300 

1890 

Granary 

301 

1892 

QM/Commissary  Store 

302 

1908 

QM  Storehouse 

303 

1905 

Subsistence  Storehouse 

304 

1890 

Coal  Shed 

305 

1889 

Heating  Plant 

306 

1889 

Engineer  Qtrs 

307 

1900 

Ordnance  Storehouse 

308 

1904 

Ordnance  Storehouse 

309 

1906 

Vegetable  Store 

310 

1902 

Bakery 
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Bldg# 

Year  Built 

Original  Use 

District  (if  other 
than  Main  Post) 

330 

1910 

Teamster  Qtrs 

332 

1897 

QM  Stable 

335 

1897 

Wagonmaster  Office 

337 

1897 

Teamster  Mess/Shop 

350 

1908 

Granary 

352 

1909 

QM  Stable 

360 

1889 

Artillery  Post  Stable 

362 

1889 

Artillery  Post  Stable 

363 

1909 

Artillery  Gun  Shed 

364 

1889 

Artillery  Gun  Guard 

366 

1889 

Artillery  Post  Guard 

367 

1903 

Artillery  Gun  Shed 

368 

1889 

Artillery  Post  Stable 

370 

1904 

Artillery  Work  Shop 

372 

1889 

Artillery  Post  Stable 

374 

1904 

Artillery  Work  Shop 

375 

1903 

Artillery  Gun  Shed 

376 

1901 

Artillery  Post  Stable 

378 

1904 

Artillery  Work  Shop 

380 

1903 

Artillery  Post  Stable 

384 

1904 

Artillery  Work  Shop 

385 

1904 

Artillery  Gun  Shed 

386 

1908 

Artillery  Post  Stable 

387 

1907 

Artillery  Gun  Shed 

388 

1907 

Artillery  Work  Shop 

400 

1907 

Bachelor  OQ 

402 

1903 

Gillis  Hall/Artillery  Post  Bks 

403 

1889 

Artillery  Post  Admin  Bldg 

404 

1902 

Fremont  Hall/Artillery  post  Bks 

405 

1910 

Gym/Artillery  Post  Exchange 

406 

1909 

Artillery  Bank  Bks 

407 

1907 

Artillery  Post  Bks 

408 

1909 

Artillery  Guard  House 
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Bldg# 

Year  Built 

Original  Use 

District  (if  other 
than  Main  Post) 

409 

1889 

Gillis  Hall/Artillery  Post  Bks 

410 

1897 

Rose  Hall/Artillery  Post  Bks 

411 

1889 

Waybur  Hall/Artillery  Post  Bks 

425 

1909 

NCO  Qtrs 

426 

1909 

NCO  Qtrs 

500 

1889 

Hosp/Post  HQ  (additions) 

505 

1909 

Hosp  NCO  Qtrs 

507 

1891 

Hosp  Steward  Qtrs 

509 

1910 

Isolation  Hospital 

550 

1891 

Magazine 

748 

1907 

Polo  Bungalow 

MAA 

1020 

1911 

Quarters  for  Packers 

PC 

1022 

1914 

Blacksmith  Shop 

PC 

Table  22. 1927-1940  Thematic  Group 


Bldg# 

Year  Built 

Original  Use 

District  if  other 
than  Main  Post 

1G 

1935 

Garage 

30 

1940 

Garage 

31 

1940 

Garage 

40 

1934 

Student  Officers’  Apts 

41 

1934 

Student  Officers’  Apts 

46 

1940 

Garage 

47 

1940 

Garage 

48 

1940 

Garage 

70 

1934 

Field  OQ 

72 

1934 

Field  OQ 

74 

1934 

Field  OQ 

76 

1934 

Field  OQ 

78 

1934 

Field  OQ 

80 

1934 

Field  OQ 

82 

1934 

Field  OQ 

102 

1940 

Garage 
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Bldg# 

Year  Built 

Original  Use 

District  if  other 
than  Main  Post 

106 

1934 

Student  Officers’  Apts 

108 

1934 

Student  Officers’  Apts 

112 

1940 

Garage  for  110  &  114 

116 

1940 

Garage  for  118 

118 

1934 

Student  Officers’  Apts 

125 

1939 

Dbl  NCO  Qtrs 

126 

1939 

Dbl  NCO  Qtrs 

127 

1939 

Garage  for  125 

128 

1939 

Garage  for  126 

129 

1939 

Dbl  NCO  Qtrs 

130 

1939 

Dbl  NCO  Qtrs 

131 

1939 

Garage  for  129 

132 

1939 

Garage  for  130 

133 

1939 

Dbl  NCO  Qtrs 

134 

1939 

Dbl  NCO  Qtrs 

135 

1939 

Garage  for  133 

136 

1939 

Garage  for  134 

137 

1939 

Dbl  NCO  Qtrs 

138 

1939 

Dbl  NCO  Qtrs 

139 

1939 

Garage  for  137 

140 

1939 

Garage  for  138 

141 

1939 

Dbl  NCO  Qtrs 

142 

1939 

Dbl  NCO  Qtrs 

143 

1939 

Garage  for  141 

144 

1939 

Garage  for  142 

153 

1938 

Dbl  NCO  Qtrs 

154 

1940 

Garage 

157 

1931 

Dbl  NCO  Qtrs 

158 

1940 

Garage 

159 

1931 

Dbl  NCO  Qtrs 

160 

1931 

Dbl  NCO  Qtrs 

161 

1931 

Dbl  NCO  Qtrs 

162 

1931 

Dbl  NCO  Qtrs 
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Bldg# 

Year  Built 

Original  Use 

District  if  other 
than  Main  Post 

163 

1940 

Garage 

164 

1931 

Dbl  NCO  Qtrs 

200 

1940 

Patton  Hall/Academic  Bldg 

206 

1933 

Post  Theater 

248 

1938 

Garage 

401 

1943 

Garage 

415 

1930 

Double  NCO  Q 

416 

1930 

Double  NCO  Q 

417 

1930 

Double  NCO  Q 

418 

1930 

Double  NCO  Q 

419 

1930 

Double  NCO  Q 

420 

1930 

Double  NCO  Q 

422 

1930 

Double  NCO  Q 

423 

1930 

Double  NCO  Q 

424 

1930 

Double  NCO  Q 

430 

1932 

Fire  Station 

431 

1940 

Garage 

432 

1934 

Student  Officers’  Apts 

433 

1934 

Student  Officers’  Apts 

434 

1940 

Garage 

435 

1930 

Student  Officers’  Apts 

436 

1930 

Student  Officers’  Apts 

437 

1930 

Student  Officers’  Apts 

438 

1928 

Student  Officers’  Apts 

439 

1928 

Student  Officers’  Apts 

440 

1928 

Student  Officers’  Apts 

441 

1928 

Student  Officers’  Apts 

442 

1940 

Garage 

443 

1940 

Garage 

444 

1928 

Student  Officers’  Apts 

510 

1931 

Nurses’  Qtrs/Grimes  Hall 

520 

1939 

Dbl  NCO  Q 

521 

1940 

Garage 
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Bldg# 

Year  Built 

Original  Use 

District  if  other 
than  Main  Post 

523 

1939 

Dbl  NCO  Q 

525 

1930 

Dbl  NCO  Q 

527 

1940 

Garage 

529 

1931 

Dbl  NCO  Q 

531 

1931 

Dbl  NCO  Q 

533 

1940 

Garage 

535 

1939 

Dbl  NCO  Q 

550 

1891 

Magazine 

741 

1932 

Marshall  Field  Hangar 

MAA 

755 

1934 

NCO  Q 

MAA 

757 

1934 

NCO  Q 

MAA 

759 

1934 

NCO  Q 

MAA 

760 

1934 

Barracks 

MAA 

761 

1934 

NCO  Q 

MAA 

763 

1934 

NCO  Garages 

MAA 

765 

1934 

NCO  Q 

MAA 

767 

1934 

NCO  Q 

MAA 

780 

1934 

OQ 

MAA 

782 

1934 

OQ 

MAA 

784 

1934 

OQ 

MAA 

786 

1934 

OQ 

MAA 

788 

1934 

OQ 

MAA 

Table  23.  WPA  Camp  Thematic  Group 


Bldg# 

Year 

Built 

Original  Use 

District  if  other 
than  Main  Post 

313 

1935 

Civilian  Personnel  Bldg 

315 

1935 

Warehouse 

317 

1935 

Warehouse 

319 

1936 

Instruction  Bldg 
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Table  24.  World  War  II  Build-Up  Thematic  Group. 


Bldg# 

Year 

Built 

Original  Use 

District  if  other 
than  Main  Post 

29 

1941 

Red  Cross  Bldg 

743 

1941 

Airfield  Operations  Bldg 

MAA 

751 

1941 

Vehicle  Storage  Shed 

MAA 

Table  25.  Recommended  Non-Contributing  Buildings  Ineligible  for  NRHP. 


Bldg# 

Year  Built 

Original  Use 

180 

1914 

Dry  Cleaning 

181 

1930 

Dry  Cleaning  Plant 

182 

1940 

Flammable  Storage 

184 

1941 

Laundry  Boiler  House 

209 

1936 

Inflammable  Materials  Storehouse 

312 

1930 

Open  Warehouse 

316 

1929 

Storehouse 

334 

1897 

QM  Garage 

336 

1897 

Ambulance  Shed 

338 

1904 

Wagon/Lumber  Shed 

354 

1917 

Gas  Station 

390 

1944 

Sewage  Treatment  Plant 

392 

1944 

Sewage  Pumping  Station 

550 

1891 

General  Storehouse 

630 

1917 

Officers  Family  Housing 

632 

1931 

Operations  General  Purpose 

634 

1929 

Term  Equipment  Bldg 

754 

1941 

Storehouse 

928 

1941 

Small  Arms  Pyro  Magazine 

930 

1941 

High  Explosives  Magazine 

931 

1941 

Small  Arms  Pyro  Magazine 

932 

1941 

Small  Arms  Pyro  Magazine 

933 

1941 

Small  Arms  Pyro  Magazine 

934 

1941 

High  Explosives  Magazine 

935 

1941 

Small  Arms  Pyro  Magazine 

936 

1941 

Small  Arms  Pyro  Magazine 
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Bldg# 

Year  Built 

Original  Use 

937 

1941 

Small  Arms  Pyro  Magazine 

938 

1929 

Small  Arms  Pyro  Magazine 

939 

1930 

Small  Arms  Pyro  Magazine 

940 

1941 

Small  Arms  Pyro  Magazine 

941 

1927 

Small  Arms  Pyro  Magazine 

1671 

1941 

Maintenance  Shed 

2269 

1929 

Open  Warehouse 

2592 

1941 

Sewer/Water  Treatment  Plant 

2598 

1941 

Water  Well/Pump  Bldg 

2599 

1941 

Water  Well/Pump  Bldg 

3203 

1929 

Water  Well/Pump  Bldg 

3204 

1943 

Water  Well/Pump  Bldg 

3205 

1937 

Water  Well/Pump  Bldg 

3208 

1929 

Facilities  Engineers  Storehouse 
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